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INTRODUCTION 


Origins  of  the  Project 

The  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1984  (PL  98-524)  mandates 
that  ten  percent  of  the  funds  allocated  to  each  state  through  this  law  be  used 
to  provide  effective  vocational  education  for  students  with  handicaps.    The  law 
also  specifies  that  secondary  level  vocational  educators  and  special  educators 
cooperate  when  impl.=»menting  the  Perkins  Act  mandates  tnat  apply  to  special 
education  students. 

To  help  decision  makers  choose  and  implement  the  most  effective  program 
designs  and  instructional  techniques  applicable  to  their  local  situations,  the 
Vocational  Studies  Center  (VSC)  applied  for  and  received  funding  from  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services  to  select,  describe, 
and  publicize  12  exemplary  approaches  to  meeting  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Act's 
mandates  that  apply  to  secondary  level  special  education  students.  This 
project  began  on  June  1,  1986,  and  was  completed  on  May  31,  1988. 

Selection  Process 

VSC  staff  requested  state  and  local  vocational  educators,  special 
educators,  advocacy  group  representatives,  university  personnel  and  others  from 
around  the  country  to  nominate  projects  they  considered  exemplary.    They  were 
asked  to  use  the  following  guidelines  when  deciding  whether  or  not  to  nominate 
a  project  or  program: 

1.  The  program  should  implement  in  exemplary  fashion  the  major 
Perkins  Act  mandates  that  apply  to  special  education  students 
(notificacion  and  outreach,  assessment,  career  counseling  and 
guidance,  specialized  instructional  services  and  curriculum 
modification,  and  counseling  for  transition  to  post  high  school 
options) . 

2.  The  Perkins  Act  implementation  procedures  must  have  been  in 
operation  during  the  1985-86  school  year,  and  be  expected  to 
continue  for  at  least  one  year  beyond  the  time  of  nomination. 

3.  The  secondary  level  vocational  education  programs  associated 
with  this  effort  must  include  at  least  three  occupational  areas. 

U.    The  project  or  program  must  have  documented  goals,  objectives,  and 
activities,  and  program  administrators  must  be  willing  to  share  this 
information. 
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5.  The  project  or  program  must  have,  and  be  willing  to  make  public,  data 
on  program  and  student  performance. 

6.  Local  staff  must  be  willing  to  share  fiscal  data  that  apply  to 
implementation  of  Perkins  Act  mandates  for  special  education  students. 

7.  Local  staff  must  be  willing  to  facilitate  on-site  observation  of  the 
program,  staff  interviews,  and  review  of  records  by  Vocational  Studies 
Center  staff. 

In  response  to  this  request,  250  projects  and  programs  from  around  the 
United  States  were  nominated.    Of  that  group,  96  completed  and  returned  a  nine 
page  questionnaire. 

In  addition  to  explaining  how  they  used  the  Perkins  Act*s  10$  handicapped 
^'etasides,  these  96  respondents  provided  detailed  descriptions  of  how  they  met 
the  major  Perkins  Act  Program  mandates  that  apply  to  secondary  level  special 
education  students.    These  mandates  (Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act, 
section  204),  are: 

1.  "...provide  information  to  handicapped  students  and  parents  of  such 

students  concerning  the  op)  ^rtunities  available  in  vocational 
education  at  least  one  year  before  the  students  enter  the  grade  level 
in  which  vocational  education  programs  are  first  generally  available 
in  the  state. . .together  with  the  requirements  for  eligibility  for 
enrollment  in  such  vocational  education  programs." 

2.  Each  handicapped  student  ^ho  enrolls  in  a  vocational  education 
program  shall  receive  "an  assessment  of  the  interests,  abilities  and 
special  needs  of  such  student  with  respect  to  completing  successfully 
the  vocational  education  urogram." 

3-      Each  handicapped  student  who  enrolls  in  a  vocational  education 
program  shall  receive  "special  services,  including  adaptation  of 
curriculum,  instruction,  equipment,  and  facilities,  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  established  as  a  result  of  the  assessment  described"... 

4.  Each  handicappea  student  who  enrolls  in  a  vocational  education 
program  shall  receive  "guidance,  counseling,  and  career  development 
activities  conducted  by  professionally  trained  counselors  who  are 
associated  with  the  quality  of  such  special  services." 

5.  Each  handicapped  student  who  enrolls  in  a  vocational  education 
program  shall  receive  "counseling  services  designed  to  facilitate  the 
transition  to  post-school  employment  and  career  opportunities." 

6.  "Equal  access  will  be  provided  to  handicapped. . .individuals  to  the 
full  range  of  vocational  programs  available  to  non  handicappea... 
individuals,  including  occupationally  specific  courses  of  study, 
cooperative  education,  and  apprenticeship  programs." 


7.  "Vocational  programs  and  activities  ^or  handicapped  inaxviduals  will 
be  provided  in  the  least  restrictive  environment  in  accordance  with 
section  612(5) (b)  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  and  will, 
whenever  appropriate,  be  includ^^d  as  a  component  of  the 
individualized  education  plan  required  under  section  61 2(^)  and 
section  614(a)(5)  of  such  act." 

8.  "Vocational  planning  for  handicapped  individuals  will  be  coordinated 
between  appropriate  representatives  of  vocational  education  and 
special  education." 

Several  other  aspects  of  effective  program  delivery,  including 
administrative  structure,  linkage  with  other  agencies,  inservice  training 
approaches,  student  performance  evaluation,  post  program  followup,  and  program 
evaluation  were  also  considered. 

Many  respondents,  on  their  own  initiative,  provided  supplemental 
information.    This  included  curriculum  guides,  student  study  aids,  and 
videotapes  that  portrayed  aspects  of  their  program  or  recorded  students' 
perceptions. 

A  national  panel  of  experts,  selected  because  of  their  skill  and 
experience  in  vocational  special  needs,  special  education,  vocational 
education,  administration,  and  advocacy  for  disabled  individuals  met  and  rated 
all  96  nominees  on  the  following  factors: 

1.  Organization 

a)  Administration, 

b)  Staffing  pattern  and  staff  qualifications, 

c)  Budget/fiscal  considerations, 

d)  Target  population, 
9)  Course  offerings, 

f)  Number  of  special  education  students  served. 

2.  Perkins  Act  mandates 

a)  Parent  and  student  outreach  and  notification, 

b)  Assessment  of  students'  abilities,  interests  and  special  needs, 

c)  Special  instructional  support  and  other  services, 

d)  Guidance,  counseling  and  career  development, 

e)  Counseling  to  facilitate  transition, 

f)  Equal  access, 

g)  Least  restrictive  environment, 

h)  Vocational  education-special  education  coordination. 

3-    Other  factors 

a)  Program  evaluation, 

b)  Comprehensiveness, 

c)  Replicability . 


The  review  panel  used  a  Likert  Scale  rating  system  to  assign  scores  to 
each  respondents  descriptions  of  the  components  listed  above.    The  raters  used 
the  following  criteria  to  guide  their  decisions: 

1  =  Inadequate.    Does  not  meet  minimum  standards  prescribed  by  PL  98-524. 

2  =  mlniaally  adequate.    Meets  minimum  standards  prescribed  by  PL  98-524. 

3  =  al>ove  average.    Exceeds  minimum  standards  prescribed  by  PL  98-524. 

4  =  significantly  above  average.    Far  exceeds  minimum  standards  prescribed 

by  PL  98-524. 

5  =  outstanding.    Sets  benchmark  for  excellence  in  serving  special 

education  students  according  to  the  applicable  PL  98-524  mandates. 
A  model  approach. 

Site  Visit 

The  project  director  notified  representatives  of  the  12  projects  or 
programs  that  they  were  selected  as  exemplary,  ?nd  secured  their  comraitrcont  to 
help  arrange  a  site  visit  by  members  of  the  Vocational  Studies  Center  staff. 
All  12  of  those  originally  chosen  elected  to  continue  working  with  VSC  staff. 
The  12  site  visits  were  made  between  January  and  May,  1987.    Two  VSC  staf^ 
laembers  traveled  to  each  site,  ^nd  spent  approximately  two  days  there  in  order 
to: 

1.  Review  major  fiscal  and  program  components  of  each  project, 

2.  Explore  and  document  any  key  factors  making  this  effort  highly 
effective  that  were  not  recoraed  on  the  questionnaire  submitted 
by  local  staff. 

At  each  site,  VSC  staff  observed  activities,  reviewed  documents,  and 
conducted  interviews.    VSC  st^ff  worked  through  local  contact  persons  to 
develop  specific  site  visit  schedules.    The  following  list  illustrates  the 
types  of  observations,  reviews  and  interviews  conducted  by  VSC  staff. 

1.  Observation 

a)  Class/lab  instruction ^ 

b)  Multi-disciplinary  team  meeting, 

c)  Vocational  assessment, 

-  Assessment  process, 

-  Reporting  results  to  students/parents/teachers, 

d)  lEP  developiuent  meeting, 

e)  Transition  planning  meeting, 

f)  Inter-agency  meeting, 

g)  Parent  conference  (group  or  individual), 

h)  Other  activities  as  appropriate. 
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2.  Interview 

a)  Superintendent  and/or  principal, 

b)  Project  administrator, 

c)  Project  jtaff, 

d)  Other  school  staff, 

e)  Vocational  educators, 

f)  Special  educators, 

g)  Guidance  counselor, 

h)  Staff  from  cooperating  agencies/programs, 

-  JTPA  funded  programs, 

-  Vocational  rehabilitation, 

-  Postsecondary  educational  institutions, 

-  Community  based  services, 

i)  Advisory  committee  member, 
j)  School  board  member, 

k)  Students, 

1)  Parent, 

m)  Employers, 

n)  Others  as  appropriate. 

3.  Documents  Reviewed 

a)  Student  records, 

-  Multi-disciplinary  team  reports, 

-  lEPs, 

-  Assessment  reports, 

-  Transition  plans, 

"  Performance  measures  (grades,  competency  checklists), 

b)  Fiscal  recoras, 

c)  Curricula, 

d)  Instructional/remedial  materials,  including  computer  asLiisted 
instruction, 

e)  Inservice  training  designs  and  materials, 

f)  Personnel  procedures, 

g)  Interagency  coordination  and  referral  documents, 

h)  Program  evaluation  data, 

-  Post  program/post  school  followup  forms,  procedures, 
and  data, 

-  Third  party  evaluation  results, 

i)  Other  documents  as  needed. 

After  completing  the  site  visits,  VSC  staff  assembled  comprehensive 
der>criptions  of  each  proiect  or  program.    The  core  of  each  description  was 
drawn  from  material  originally  submitted  by  local  staff.    Draft  copies  were 
submitted  to  the  local  contact  pei^son  at  each  site  for  review  and  addition  of 
current  fiscal,  program  and  follow  up  data.    Upon  receiving  these  review 
copies,  VSC  staff  prepared  the  descriptions  included  in  this  handbook. 

Disseodnation 

This  handbook  is  available  on  a  cost  recovery  basis  through  the 
Publications  Unit  of  the  Vocational  Studies  Center.    The  h/andbook  was  also 
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disseminated  through  six  national  conferences  that  took  place  in  the  following 
locations: 

1.  Las  Vegas,  Nevada  (December  4,  1987), 

2.  Orlando,  Florida  (January  21-22,  1988), 

3.  Washington,  D.C.  (March  ?8,  1988), 

4.  Madison,  Wisconsin  (April  28-29,  1988), 

5.  Boston,  Massachusei-ts  (May  3-4,  1988), 

6.  Seattle,  Washington  (May  12-13,  1988). 

Each  conference  included  presentations  by  staff  from  one  cr  more  of  the 
twelve  exemplary  efforts. 

The  Structupe  of  Each  Profile 

Each  profile  begins  with  a  section  entitled  "Background  Information."  It 
includes  a  summary  of  the  oroject/program  objectives,  key  features,  staffing 
patterns,  financial  data,  and  number  of  students  served. 

The  next  section,  entitled  "Meeting  the  Perkins  Act  Mandates  that  Apply  to 
Special  Education  Students,"  includes  descriptions  of  how  each  project  or 
program  met  the  eight  major  mandates  listed  previously. 

The  third  section  is  entitled  "Evidence  of  the  Project's  Effectiveness." 
In  it,  the  performance  data  supporting  the  project ' s/program*s  impact  are 
presented.    This  includes  measures  of  student  performance,  and  a  summary  of  the 
post  school  status  of  former  students. 

The  fourth  section,  entitled  "Additional  Information,"  contains 
descriptions  of  other  significant  project/program  components,  transcripts  of 
interviews  with  local  staff,  and  other  information  developed  through  the  site 
visits.    Project  or  program  operators,  parents,  students,  local  agency  staff 
and  others  contributed  their  perspective  on  how  the  local  effort  started,  why 
it  is  effective,  and  how  it  could  be  replicated  elsewhere. 

The  last  section  of  each  profile  contains  a  series  of  exhibits.  These 
exhibits  provide  more  details  about  some  aspect  of  the  services  provided, 
desci^ibe  how  cooperating  agencies  function,  outline  inservice  training 
curricula,  or  Illustrate  forms  used  to  structure  and  document  services 
provided.    In  selecting  material  to  include  as  exhibits,  VSC  staff  focused  on 
items  thiiu  might  c*id  to  the  reader *s  understanding  of  the  project  and  be 
adaptable  to  the  reader's  local  circumstances. 


Technical  Assistance 

If  the  reader  wishes  to  i.arn  "directly  from  the  source,"  he  or  she  may 
communicate  with  the  contacts  listed  in  e-^ch  profile •    The  fiscal  requirements 
ana  other  conditions  under  which  local  staff  would  be  available  to  provide 
technical  assistance  are  also  described  in  this  section. 


Instructional  and  Other  Materials 

This  section  lists  materials  that  are  available.    Prices  and  ordering 
information  are  included. 

Comnon  Themes 

The  last  chapter  of  the  handbook  reviews  some  of  the  recent  "excellence  in 
education"  literature,  and  summarizes  the  themes  common  \;o  the  12  exemplary 
pre      ns  or  programs  described  in  this  handbook* 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES  PROGRAM  FOR  SPECIAL  NEEDS 
STUDENTS  IN  SOUTHWEST  OAKLAND  COUNTY 


Location: 


Contact  Person: 

Irvin  Boynton 

Southwest  Oakland  Vocational 


Southwest  Oakland  Vocational 


Education  Center 
1000  Beck  Road 
Wixom,  MI  U8096 
(313)  624-6000 


Education  Center 
1000  Beck  Road 
Wixom,  MI  48096 
(313)  624-6000 


Background  Information 


Objectives 

The  goal  of  this  project  is  to  train  the  exceptional  students  to  their  maximum 
potential  in  preparation  for  the  world  of  work. 


Key  Features 

The  staff  assigned  to  this  project,  and  the  structure  of  their  duties,  are  keys 
to  its  -uocess.    Staff  include:    one  Special  Needs  Counselor/Consultant,  seven 
special  needs  shared  time  Teaching  Aides,  Work  Study  Coordinators  (home  school 
liaison  staff),  home  school  special  education  teachers,  counselors,  social 
v^orkers  and  a  project  administrator/coordinator. 


Profile  of  Local  Service  Area 

Southwest  Oakland  Vocational  Education  Center  fSWOVEC)  serves  students  from 
middle  class  and  upper  middle  class  backg'^ounds.    The  SWOVEC  boundaries  cover 
about  360  square  miles  and  include  16  high  schools  from  seven  school 
districts. 

SWOVEC  sessions  run  from  8:00  a.m.  -  10:30  a.m.,  11:30  a.m.  -  2:00  p.m.  and 
2:10  p.m.  -  4:40  p.m.  (extended  day).    The  continuing  education  session  runs 
from  7:00  p.m.  -  10:00  p.m. 

Course  offerings  include.  Auto  Body,  Automated  Office,  Auto  Mechanics, 
Architectural  Drafting,  Cosmetology,  Data  Processing,  Dental  Office  Assistant., 
Diesal  Mechanics,  Electronics,  Engineering  Design,  Floral  Design,  Food  Service, 
Greenhouse  Management/Landscaping,  Machine  Trades,  Medical  Office  Assistant, 
Modern  Printing,  Visual  Merchandising  and  Welding. 

Courses  are  open  to  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  students.    Students  are  assigned 
to  the  Center  by  their  home  school  counselors.    Adults  may  enroll  in  regular 
classes  on  a  space  availciule  basis.    A  six  week  vocational  summer  school  is 
offered.    Educational  industrial  development  programs  are  also  available. 
Students  attend  one  session  per  day  five  days  per  week  at  the  Center-.  Class 
periods  are  two  and  one  half  hours  long.    Students  spend  the  other  half  of 
their  school  day  in  the  home  high  school.    Students  are  bussed  between  their 
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home  school  districts  and  the  Center.  This  consumes  about  30  minutes  per  day 
of  the  students*  school  time. 


Staff  Assigned  to  Project 

Special  Needs  Coordinator  -  50% 

The  special  needs  coordinator  has  worked  in  the  field  for  25  years    the  last  16 
of  those  in  his  current  position.    His  Master*s  degree  is  in  special  education, 
with  a  focus  on  students  who  are  mentally  retarded  and  emotionally  impaired. 
The  other  portion  of  his  job  is  spent  as  an  assistant  principal  (one  of  two;  at 
SWOVEC.    In  this  capacity  he  participates  in  hiring  all  new  staff  and  conducts 
annual  performance  evaluations  on  one  third  of  the  SWOVEC  instructors  per 
year.    Over  a  three  year  period  he  will  have  evaluated  all  SWOVEC  teaching 
staff. 

Special  Needs  Counselor/Consultant  -  100% 

He  has  spent  16  years  in  the  field,  the  last  13  of  which  were  in  his  current 
position.    He  has  a  Master *s  degree  in  special  education,  a  Master* s  degree  in 
counseling  and  guidance,  and  certification  as  a  social  worker.    He  has  also 
worked  at  professional  and  executive  level  jobs  for  a  number  of  years  in 
private  industry. 

Cosmetology  Special  Needs  Teaching  Aide  -  100% 

She  has  spent  18  years  in  the  field,  two  of  which  were  in  her  current 
position.    She  has  a  Michigan  Cosmetology  Instructor  and  Operator  license. 

Floral/Greenhoijse  Special  Needs  Teaching  Aide  -  100% 

She  has  spent  fifteen  years  in  the  Floral/Horticulture  industry.    Her  work 
experience  has  taken  place  in  three  different  flower  shops.    She  also  has  had 
experience  in  training  young  people  who  were  hired  as  new  employees  in  the  last 
two  flower  shops. 

Welding/Machine  Trades  Special  Needs  Teaching  Aide  -  100% 

He  has  spent  seven  years  in  industry,  three  and  one-half  years  as  a  welder  and 
three  and  one-half  years  in  the  machine  trades  field.    Most  recently  he  has 
functioned  as  a  tool  and  die  maker,  mola  and  model  maker.    He  also  possesses 
his  Associates  Degree  from  Weber  State  College  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Medical  Office  Assistant/Dental  Office  Assistant/Total  Office  Procedures 
Special  Needs  Teaching  Aide  -  100% 

She  has  worked  in  the  field  for  six  years,  the  last  three  of  which  were  in  her 
current  position.    She  holds  a  Certificate  in  Medical  Transcription. 

Auto  Body  Special  Needs  Teaching  Aide  -  100% 

He  has  been  in  the  field  for  41  years,  the  last  two  of  which  were  in  his 
current  position.    For  many  years,  he  owned  and  operated  his  own  automotive 
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repair  business.  He  receives  an  annual  vocational  authorizatioii  tu  teach  Adult 
Education.    He  also  instructs  an  Adult  Continuing  Education  session  at  SWOVEC. 

Data/Electronics/Modern  printing  Special  Needs  Teaching  Aide  -  100^ 

He  has  been  in  the  field  for  31  years,  the  last  two  of  which  were  in  his 
current  position.    He  is  working  toward  an  Associate  Degree.    Previously,  he 
worked  for  several  years  in  the  private  sector. 

Food  Service  Special  Needs  Teaching  Aide  -  100^ 

She  has  been  in  the  field  eight  years,  the  last  two  of  which  were  in  her 
current  position.    She  has  certificates  in  Merchandising  and  in  Serving  Special 
Needs  Students.    She  holds  additional  certificates  in  Computer  Trends  in  Food 
Service,  Kitchen  Management,  and  Improving  Food  Production  Methods. 

Auto  Mechanics/Diesel  Mechanics  Special  Needs  Teaching  Aide  -  100$ 

He  has  been  in  the  field  for  six  years,  the  last  two  of  which  were  in  his 
current  position.    He  holds  a  two-year  certificate  from  SWOVEC  in  auto 
mechanics,  an  Associate  degree  in  automotive  service,  and  a  Bachelor's  degree 
in  trade/technical  education. 


Financial  Data 


1985-1986      1986-1987  1987-1988 


PL  93-524  10$  handicapped  setaside  58,197  48,688*  40,226 

PL  98-524  22$  disadvantaged  setaside  44,364  43,379*  36,493 

State  funds                                    (435t)  102,561  92,067  (3556)*    76,719  (28$) 

Local  funds                                    (57$)  136,834  169,312  (65$)    199,206  (72$) 

TOTALS  $239,395  $261,379  $275,925 


*The  PL  98-524  handicappei^  a.  '  disadvantaged  setasides  are  allocated  through 
the  Michigan  State  Departnif:.    o"  E(iucation.  Vocational  Education  Division. 
The  totals  of  these  two  se'.         -^3  m     also  entered  in  the  "State  Funds" 
columns.    During  the  1985-.''>  .^c      I  ,  -ar,  our  Special  Needs  Project  serviced 
103  disadvantaged  studen*  ■         _  wj zhe  167  handi-iapped  students. 


Examples  of  how  the  10^  hanc. japped  setasides  were  used  in  1985-1986 

Even  though  the  project  serviced  a  higher  proportion  of  handicapped  than 
disadvantaged  students,  the  10$  handicapped  setasides  were  utilized  in  helping 
to  pay  for  the  salaries  of  eight  shared  time  paraprofessionals  and  1.5  Special 
needs  Counselor/Consultant  services. 


Examples  of  how  the  10$  handicapped  setasides  were  used  in  1986-1937 

The  10$  setasides  for  the  1986/87  school  year  were  utilized  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  1985/86  school  year. 
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Examples  of  how  the  10$  handicapped  setasides  were  used  in  1987-I988 


This  1987-1988,  the  ^Q%  handicapped  setasides  continue  to  help  pay  for  the 
salaries  of  the  eight  Special  Needs  paraprofessionals,  the  1.5 
Counselor/Consultant  services  and  a  .5  Special  Needs  Coordinator. 


Number  of  Special  Education  Students  Served 


1985-1986  1986-1987  1987-1988 

(estimate) 

Learning  Disabled                              117  114  136 

Seriously  Emotionally  Disturbed          47  55  40 

Orthopedically  Impaired                        3  3  1 

Visually  Handicapped                             0  1  0 

Hard  of  Hearing   0   1^  3 


TOTAL  SERVED  BY  THIS  PROJECT      167  174  I80 


Total  number  of  special  education  students  served  through  this  project  by  grade 
(unduplicated  count) 

Grade  1985-1986  1986--1987 


11  92  107 

12  75  73 


Estimated  number  of  special  education  students  served  who  also  received 
assistance  from  ancillary  agencies 


Number  of  Students  Agency 
1985-1986 

State/Federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

33  Program 

44  Job  Service 

23  JTPA  funded  program 

4  Social  Security  Administration  (SSI,  SSDI) 


Total  number  of  vocational  education  courses  completed  by  students  served 
through  this  project 

1985-1986  1986-1987 

Agriculture 

Floral  12  14 

Greenhouse  14  7 

Distributive  Education 

Advanced  Display  (Visual  Merchandising)  4  7 
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Health 
Dental 
Medical 

Hom^  Ecotiomics 
Foods 

Office 
Data 

TOPS  (Automated  Office) 

Trade  4  Industrial 

Autobody 

Auto  Mechanics 

Architecture 

Cosmetology 

Diesel 

Electronics 

Engineering  Design 

Machine  Trades 

Printing 

Welding 


TOTAL 


Moisting  the  Pcrkiny  Aot  MauJates  That 
Apply  to  Special  Sduoati.on  Students 


Mandate  One:  Notification 

Staff  use  a  number  of  methods  to  communicate  to  handicapped  students  and  their 
parents  about  the  vocational  education  opportunities  at  SWOVEC: 

1 .  The  seven  Vocational  Education  Directors  in  the  seven  feeder  school 
districts  send  letters  to  all  parents  and  students  of  ninth  graders 
in  the  spring  of  each  year  explaining  t)re  available  vocational 
programs  not  only  at  the  Vocational  Center  but  also  at  the  feeder  high 
schools. 

2.  During  the  spring  of  each  year,  advertisements  are  placed  In  local 
newspapers  to  reinforce  the  availability  of  vocational  education  to 
all  students. 

3-    Student  orientations  take  place  at  each  of  the  eleven  constituent 
comprehensive  high  schools  in  the  spring  of  each  year  for  the  entire 
sophomore  class.    All  sophomores,  including  handicapped  students,  are 
requested  to  be  present. 

4.    SWOVEC  encourages  the  special  education  staffs  at  the  junior  high 
and/or  middle  schools  to  bring  their  students  to  the  Vocational 
Center  for  tours  and  orientations. 

5-    The  Work  Study  Coordinators  bring  all  of  their  handicapped  students  to 

the  Vocational  Center  during  the  spring  of  each  year  for  a  tour  and 

orientation.    Every  student  receives  copies  of  fact  sheets  help 
explain  the  Vocational  Center. 


Mandate  Two:  Assessment 

During  the  1985-86  school  year,  the  Southwest  quadrant  of  Oakland  County 
determined  that  the  Special  Education  Department  in  the  seven  feeder  school 
districts  would  assess  their  handicapped  students  and  send  the  results  to  the 
Vocational  Center  as  back  up  documentation  for  handicapped  students  who  would 
attend  SWOVEC. 

The  SWOVEC  Special  Needs  Program  to  assesses  all  disadvantaged  candidates  by 
using  the  MESA  II  Short  Form  (Valpar)  and  the  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery 
(GATE). 

Because  this  Is  a  relatively  new  procedure,  its  effectiveness  in  placing 
special  needs  students  into  appropriate  trade  areas  has  not  yet  been 
determined . 

During  tne  first  10  weeks  of  each  new  school  year,  all  Special  Needs  Teaching 
Aides  assess  special  education  students*  math  skills  and  reading  skills. 
Because  this  is  very  helpful,  most  vocational  instructors  want  all  of  their 
students  asset  ed  in  math  and  reading.    SWOVEC  a^ioommodates  all  who  request 


this.    The  Botel  Reading  Test  is  used  to  assess  students'  reading  skills. 
Their  math  skills  are  assessed  using  a  test  developed  by  SWOVEC  staff  based  on 
the  demands  of  the  curriculum. 


Mandate  Three:    Special  Services 


Highly  qualified  Special  Needs  Teaching  Aides  assist  the  Special  Needs  students 
in  15  of  the  18  traJe  areas  at  SWOVEC-    With  the  assistance  of  the  trade 
instructors  and  the  high  school  Work  Sf^dy  Coordinators,  the  Special  Needs 
Teaching  Aides  are  heavily  involved  in  curriculum  modification  tut  not 
curriculum  development.    Each  handicapped  student  is  evaluated  individually  to 
determine  the  academic  and  hands  on  assistance  that  he  or  she  will  need  in 
order  to  succeed  in  the    ^ade  area.    (See  Exhibit         for  an  illustration  of  an 
individualized  student  contract.)    Equipment  such  as  tutorettes,  sound  pages, 
cassette  recorders  and  the  Dukane  and  Autovance  are  available  in  the  Career 
Center.    Many  special  needs  students  also  use  the  Michigan  Occupational 
Information  System  (MOIS). 


Oakland  Intermediate  Schools  provide  additional  jupportive  services  to  the 
visually  impaired,  including  the  use  of  large  print  books  and  textbooks 
recorded  on  tape.    Interpreters  for  the  deaf  are  also  available  through  Oakland 
Intermediate  Schools.    The  entire  Special  Needs  support  staff  focuses  on  the 
individual  needs  of  students  to  identify  the  proper  prescriptive  component  that 
will  lead  to  greater  success  in  vocational  training.    Figure  1  describes  some 
of  the  tracking  procedures  used  to  monitor  student  progress.    Figure  2  outlines 
the  job  description  of  the  Special  Needs  Teaching  Aides. 


Figure  1 


Tracking  Procedures 


Date:  April  6,  I987 

To:  Instructional  Staff 

From:  Irv  Boynton 

Re:  Tracking  Procedure 


The  following  procedure  has  been  "unwritten".    However,  because  some  students 
need  additional  support,  I  feel  it  is  necessary  to  state  the  exact  procedure 
which  we  need  to  follow. 


The  following  steps  will  be  followed  for  students  who  are  receiving  a  C-  or 
lower  grade  for  each  10  week  marking  period.    All  of  these  steps  will  have  to 
take  place  prior  to  a  student  receiving  a  C-  or  less. 
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1.    The  instructor  will  talk  to  a  student  in  private  about  his  or  her 
attitude,  effort,  academic  difficulties  a'^d/or  job  readiness. 
If  the  problem  does  not  improve,  a  phone    all  will  be  made  to  a 
parent  and  a  progress  report  sent  home. 


®  15  '"'^ 
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2.  If  a  student  continues  to  have  difficulty,  the  student  will  b^? 
referred  to  Richard  Briggs.    Riohard  will  talk  with  tha  nluvlent, 
possibly  placing  a  phone  call  to  the  parent  and  discussin^:,  the  results 
of  his  meeting  with  the  instructor  and  follow-up  v;ith  a  written 
report.    Carbon  copies  of  this  report  also  go  to  the  instructor,  Irv 
and  the  file. 

3.  If  the  student *s  attitude  and/or  conduct  continues  to  be  negative, 
the  instructor  will  bring  this  matter  to  Richard* s  attention  and 

to  Irv*s.    Irv,  in  turn,  will  talk  with  the  student  and  communicate 
verbally  and  in  writing  to  both  the  instructor  and  Richard  what 
actions  will  be  necessary.    Possible  actions  are: 

a)  A  phone  call  to  parent, 

b)  Request  for  parent  conference, 

c)  Student  Contract  to  be  written, 

d)  Verbal  reprimand  and  warning  of  potential  termination, 

e)  Termination. 


Figure  2 

SWOVEC  Special  Needs  Teaching  Aide  Job  Description 

The  following  is  the  1986-87  job  description  for  SWOVEC 's  Special  Needs 
Teaching  Aide.    This  individual  works  186  school  days  with  the  following  job 
responsibilities: 

1.  Work  closely  with  the  trade  instructor(s)  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Special  Needs  Counselor /Consultant , 

2.  Develop  a  weekly  assignment  sheet  with  the  assistance  of  the 
appropriate  instructor (s)  and  submit  it  to  the  Special 
Needs  Counselor/Consultant  (Exhibit  2), 

3.  Provide  input  to  the  bi-weekly  reports  that  will  be  written,  signed, 
and  dated  by  the  appropriate  instructor  with  input  from  the 
Special  Needs  Teaching  Aide  (Exhibit  3), 

Attend  Special  Needs  Quarterly  Review  Meetings  and  report  on 
each  Special  Needs  student.  Minutes  of  each  meeting  will  be 
drafted  by  the  Special  Needs  Coordinator  (Exhibit  iJ), 

5.  Use  the  Career  Center  as  directed  by  the  instructor(s)  or 
immediate  supervisor.    A  High  Tech/Career  Center  Aide  will  assist 
the  Special  Needs  Teaching  Aide  in  finding  appropriate  materials, 

6.  Assist  the  instructor (s)  with  reading/math  and  curriculum 
modification.    Work  closely  with  special  needs  students  to 
render  appropriate  reading  and  math  support. 

Carry  out  liaison  activities  with  Work  S^udy  Coordinators  and  home 
school  special  needs  teachers  and  teacher  consultants. 


8.  Assist  in  the  student's  scheduling,  reading  tests  on  assignments, 
and  completing  study  guides, 

9.  As<  st  in  providing  one-to-one  or  group  instruction  for  special 
needs  students, 

10.  Assist  in  maintaining  the  Career  Center's  library, 

11.  Develop  a  working  knowledge  of  all  audio-visual  equipment  and 
computers  (MOIS,  Apple  He,  etc.). 

12.  Assist  the  Counselor/Consultant  with: 

a)  Advisory  committees, 

b)  A'^nual  state  licensing  exams, 

c)  ReaJing/math  testing  of  all  strdents, 

d)  Ordering  materials  for  the  Professional  Staff  Library, 

e)  Participating  in  lEP's  on  annual  basis. 

13.  Assist  students  with  tasks  and  provide  instructional  support  with: 
a)  Math 

-  Test  material  and  review, 

-  Use  of  cash  register  and  making  change, 

-  Measurements  (ruler,  micrometer,  decimal  equivalent,  percent 
of  fraction) , 

-  Computer  accounting, 

-  Data  Processing  programming. 

b)  Reading 

-  Vo^       ary  review, 

-  Rea*     ^  tests  and  study  units, 

-  Terminology  interpretation, 

-  Tape  recording  books  and  study  units, 

-  Preparing  tutorette  cards, 

-  Developing  program  work  sheets. 

14.  Help  the  Special  Needs  Counselor/Consultant  order  hardware  and 
software  for  the  High  Tech  Center. 

15»    Accept  other  responsibilities  as  assigned  by  the  Special  Needs 
Coordinator  or  the  Counselor/Consultant. 


Mandate  Four:    Guidance,  Counseling  and  Career  Development 

The  Special  Needs  Counselor/Consultant  is  visible  in  each  of  the  18  trade  area 
to  lend  support  and  encouragement  to  the  entire  special  needs  student 
population.    All  instructors  submit  a  Bi-Weekly  Report  to  the  Special  Needs 
Coordinator  who  in  turn  passes  them  along  to  the  Special  Needs 
Counselor/Consultant  for  individual  tracking  purposes.     (S^^e  Exhibit  2.)  The 
SN  Counselor/Consultant  delivers  blank  copies  of  these  reports  in  person  to 
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each  vocational  instructor.  Each  teacher  delivers  the  corapletea  form  m  person 
to  the  Special  Needs  Coordinator  on  each  of  the  bi-weekly  paydays. 

Parents  are  also  regularly  informed  about  their  child's  progress  in  specific 
vocational  courses.     (See  Exhibit  5,  the  Student  Progress  Report,  whioh 
illustrates  the  content  of  one  such  progress  report.) 

The  Special  Needs  Counselor/Consultant  has  many  responsibilities  which  directly 
influence  the  success  of  special  Needs  students.    The  individual  who  holds  this 
position,  Mr.  Richard  Briggs,  has  been  heavily  involved  in  the  SWOVEC  Special 
Needs  Project  for  13  years.    He  facilitates  coordination  between  Center  and 
Home  School  personnel,  and  oversees  the  Special  Needs  Teaching  Aides  in  regard 
to  their  use  of  time  and  the  interventions  they  use  to  enhance  students'  skill 
development.    In  addition,  the  Special  Needs  Counselor/Consultant  works 
directly  with  students  to  provide  the  following  guidance,  counseling  and  career 
development  activities: 

1.  Counseling 

a)  Self  awareness/interpersonal  awareness, 

b)  Vocational/career, 

c)  Personal/social  adjustment, 

d)  Crisis, 

2.  Consulting 

a)  With  Trade  Area  instructors  regarding  students'  academic  or  social 
background  and  successful  training, 

b)  With  Special  Education  staffs  and  Work  3tudy  Coordinators  regarding 
students^  background,  vocational  training  and  eventual  job 
placement, 

c)  With  High  School  Counselors  regarding  Disadvantaged  students' 
background,  vocational  choice  and  training, 

d)  With  the  SWOVEC  Job  Placement  Specialist  in  regard  to  job  placement 
of  disadvantaged  students, 

e)  With  lEPC's  regarding  any  student's  needs  or  concerns, 

f)  With  families  regarding  vocational  training  and  personal/social 
family/factors  in  career  development, 

g)  With  parent  conference  groups  or  staff ings  regarding  students' 
progress , 

h)  Wibh  administrators  regarding  Special  Needs  programming  that 
enhances  the  students'  success, 

i)  With  Vocational  Advisory  Committees  on  ways  to  improve  Special 
Needs  programming. 
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j)  With  interest  groups,  such  as  MACLD,  OCWSA,  MOSNA  regardxng,  Special 
Needs  programming  efforts. 

Coordination 

a)  Track  student  progress  during  training  by  keeping  records  of 
attendance  and  grades  and  by  making  regular  visits  to  each  trade 
area. 

b)  Recruit  and  schedule  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  students 
according  to  administrative  policy. 

c)  Keep  accurate  student  records  that  document  counseling,  support 
services,  parent  contacts  and  vocational  training. 

Mandate  Five:    Counseling  for  Transition 

Toward  the  end  of  their  training  at  SWOVEC,  handicapped  and  other  special  needs 
students  receive  counseling  services  to  help  them  make  a  smooth  transition  to 
post-school  employment  and/or  career  opportunities.    The  following  are  a  few  of 
those  activities: 

The  Job  Placement  Specialist  conducts  seminars  for  all  second 
semester  senior  stuaents. 

The  Automated  Office  instructor  conducts  a  Pre-Employment  Unit. 

The  Special  Needs  Counselor/Consultant  conducts  an  Exit  Orientation 
for  each  senior  special  needs  student  before  he  or  jhe  leaves  the 
Center.    This  Exit  Orientation  addresses  such  topics  as  future 
training,  future  employment,  and  additional  assistance  which  they  may 
request  from  SWOVEC. 

The  Work  Study  Coordinators  from  the  seven  feeder  school  districts 
also  conduct  a  follow  up  Exit  Orientation  for  these  seniors.  It 
addresses  such  topics  as  job  placement  and/or  further  training. 
Michigan's  Special  Education  Rules  also  require  a  one  year  follow  up: 
"The  follow-up  system  shall  include  a  procedu'-'e  used  for  determining 
the  school-community  adjustments  of  handicapped  persons  for  at  least 
one  year  following  termination  of  their  Special  Education  programs  and 
services."    Rule  340.1832  Part  1  Section  1.5  (3). 


Mandate  Six:    Equal  Access 

Listed  below  are  the  18  trade  areas  with  the  number  and  percent  of  handicapped 
students  enrolled  in  each: 


1. 
2. 


3. 


Architectural  Drafting 

Auto  Body 

Auto  Mechanics 

Automated  Office 

Cosmetology 

Data  Processing 

Dental  Office  Assisting 

Diesel  Mechanics 

Electronics 

Engineering  Design 

Floral 

Food  Service 
Greenhouse/Landscaping 
Machine  Trades 
Medical 

Modern  Printing 
Visual  Merchandising 
Welding 


1985-1986 
Total      Handicapped  % 


1986-1987 
Total     Handicapped  % 


57  U  7 

61  16  26 

62  10  16 
45  3  7 

71  10  ^^ 

62  9  15 

38  0  0 

67  11  16 
U2  5  12 
36  5  14 

68  12  18 
88  27  31 

36  ^^  39 
41  15  37 
60  6  10 

37  4  11 
44  4  9 

39  8  21 


36  4  n 

54  19  35 

51  7  14 
44  2  5 
73  9  12 
62  8  13 
34  2  6 

52  13  25 
44  6  14 

38  5  13 
60  13  22 
79  26  33 

39  7  13 
36  15  42 
50  3  6 
30  7  23 
43  7  16 
39  14  36 


Handate  Seven:    Least  Restrictive  Environment 

SWOVEC  has  been  totally  cooperative  with  each  of  the  seven  feeder  school 
districts  and  their  Special  Education  Departments.    The  necessary  adaptive 
equipment  and  supportive  help  is  provided  for  each  handicapped  student.  This 
includes  readers,  interpreters,  equipment  for  the  visually  impaired,  and 
textbooks  on  tape.    Even  though  most  of  this  adaptive  equipment  and  support 
help  is  identified  through  the  lEPC,  the  SWOVEC  instructors  also  identify 
additional  equipment  and/or  support  help  that  may  be  necessary  if  it  has  been 
inadvertently  overlooked  prior  to  the  student's  placement  at  SWOVEC. 

The  Work  Study  Coordinators  from  the  seven  feeder  school  districts  evaluate  the 
adaptive  equipment  and/or  support  help  that  has  been  provided  for  their 
students.    If  modifications  are  required  during  the  school  year  for  any 
handicapped  student,  the  Work  Study  Coordinators  express  that  need  and 
reconvene  an  lEPC  if  necessary. 


Handate  Eight:    Vocational  Education/Special  Education  Coordination 

Under  the  guidance  of  Dr*  Gretchen  Thams,  Oakland  Intermediate  School  District 
has  coordinated  a  study  group  for  the  past  seven  years.    This  study  group  is 
comprised  of  vocational  education  and  special  education  representatives  from  28 
school  districts.    It's  purpose  is  to  bring  about  a  marriage  of  these  two 
specialties  in  order  to  provide  more  realistic  vocational  education  to  special 
education  students.    SWOVEC  has  been  represented  in  this  study  group  for  a 
number  of  years  and  has  directly  applied  many  of  its  recommendations. 

The  Principal  of  SWOVEC,  Mr.  John  Xenos,  conducts  a  monthly  Vocational 
Education  Director's  meeting  at  the  Vocational  Center.    Two  out  of  the  seven 
Vocational  Education  Directors  are  also  Special  Education  Directors.    On  an 
average  of  every  other  month,  Mr.  Xenos  invites  the  Special  Needs  Coordinator 
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to  these  meetings  to  discuss  issues.    This  gives  the  Vocational  iiiducation 
Directors  an  opportunity  to  work  inor*e  closely  with  special  education  students. 

The  Special  Needs  Counselor/Consultant  and  individual  SWOVEC  instructors 
participate  in  lEPC  meetings.    The  Work  Study  Coordinators  are  automatically 
involved  in  their  respective  lEPC  meetings.    Each  special  education  student  has 
a  corresponding  Work  Study  Coordinator  from  the  feeder  school  districts 
representing  him  or  her.    Each  Work  Study  Coordinator  visits  the  Vocational 
Center  on  a  weekly  basis  and  exchanges  academic  support  materials  between  the 
Vocational  Center  staff  and  their  home  high  school  staff.    In  addition,  the 
Work  Study  Coordinators  ensure  that  each  student  placed  on  a  job  receives 
appropriate  training  and  a  constructive  performance  evaluation.     (Exhibits  6 
and  7  illustrate  the  work  experience  training  agreement  and  the  performance 
evaluation  respectively.) 


Evidence  of  the  Project's  Effectiveness 
Students*  Perforaancfi  While  in  School 

Grades  Received  by  Handicapped  Students  ia  Vocational  Classes 


1985-1986  1986-1987 

Semester  1     Semest*=:r  2             Semester  1      Semester  2 

A       9  15  16  17 

B     m  43  58  53 

C     90  67  73  72 

D     14  18  18  9 

E       1  5                           4  1 

G     12  3                            3  1 


Percent' of  grades  that  were  C  or  above 

1985-1986 

Semester  1  84J 
Semester  2  63% 


Post  Scho.  1  Status  of  Former  Students 

Status  Number  of  former  students 


1985-1986  1986-1987 
(estimate) 

Competitive  employment  35  hrs/wk  or  more                23  27 

Competitive  employment  less  than  35  hrs/wk             13  15 

Enrolled  in  vocational  technical  institute              16  15 

Enroiled  in  community/ junior  college                        6  8 

Unemployed                                                                 7  5 

Unknown                                                                      1  2 

Homemaker                                                                   1  2 


State  law  assigns  the  Special  Education  Departments  from  the  seven  feeder 
school  districts  resp^nt. «  ility  for  placing  handicapped  students  on  jobs,  and 
following  them  for  a  minimum  of  one  year.    However,  the  Job  Placement 
Specialist  at  SWOVEC  confers  with  all  SWOVEC  students  regarding  job  placement. 
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Additional  Information 


The  following  information    is  based  on  interviews  and  written  material 
obtained  by  VSC  staff  during  a  site  visit  to  SVJOVEC  during  the  Spring  of  1987. 


Key  Factors  That  Make  the  Career  Opportunities  Program  for  Special  Needs 
Students  Effective 

Special  Needs  Coordinator 

1.  There  are  no  prerequisites  for  entry  level  programs/courses  except 
typing  where  applicable. 

2.  All  Special  Needs  Teaching  Aides  report  to  the  Special  Needs  Counselor/ 
Consultant,  not  to  individual  instructors. 

3.  Liaison  staff  from  home  schools  come  to  SWOVEC  on  a  weekly  basis. 

4.  Vocational  instructors  are  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  certain  students 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  support  team  and  the  availability  of  background 
information  on  each  student. 

5.  The  Special  Needs  Coordinator  position  is  coupled  with  an  Assistant 
Principal  position. 


6.    Applicants  for  any  instructor  openings  are  told  they  will  have  handicapped 
students  in  their  classes,  and  asked  how  they  feel  about  that. 


7.  To  facilitate  the  quarterly  review  staff ings  for  special  needs  students, 
the  principal  hires  a  floating  substitute  to  allow  instructional  staff  to 
participate  in  these  meetings. 

8.  The  Special  Needs  Counselor/Consultant  provides  a  great  deal  of  informal 
inservice  training  to  both  aides  and  instructors. 

9.  The  "Positive  Strokes  Program"  is  effective.    For  students  demonstrating 
progress  and  good  effort,  the  instructor  writes  a  note  to  that  effect, 
gives  it  to  the  Special  Needs  Program  Coordinator  who  in  turn  praises  the 
student  and  tells  their  parents. 

10.  The  Principal  gives  the  Special  Needs  Coordinator  much  support  and 
latitude  to  tailor  the  program  to  meet  individual  student *s  needs. 
"Success  is  due  to  the  Principal's  support  and  endorsement,  and  good 
communication." 
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Special  Needs  Counselor/Consultant 

1.    A  one  day  orientation/tour  is  held  for  all  handicapped  individuals  who 
are  interested  in  enrolling.    They  have  an  opportunity  to  audit  classes 
during  this  time. 
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2.  The  paraprofessional  aide  can  overtly  work  with  non  special  needs  students, 
as  allowed  by  Michigan  Department  of  Public  Inst I'^uct ion,  using  the 
rationale  that  this  will  free  the  instructor's  time  to  work  more  closely 
with  the  special  needs  students.    This  eliminates  or  prevents  a  potential 
problem  of  harassment  from  non  special  needs  students  who  experience 
difficulty  succeeding  without  occasional  one  to  one  assistance. 

3.  SWOVEC  recognizes  a  "student  of  the  month"  from  each  program.  Their 
pictures  are  displayed  on  the  bulletin  board  in  the  snack  room.  Selection 
criteria  include  perfect  attendance  and  a  demonstrated  high  level  of 
effort. 

4.  The  Special  Needs  Counselor/Consultant  visits  each  program  daily  if  at  all 
possible,  in  addition  to  monitoring  each  aide's  weekly  schedule  and 
following  up  on  data  in  the  Bi -Weekly  Progress  Reports. 

5.  Teachers  participate  in  hiring  new  aides. 

6.  Support  staff  ask  not  only  "Are  the  students'  grades  ok?"  but  also  "Can  the 
student  go  to  work  after  leaving  here,  and  if  not,  why  not,  and  what  can 

we  do?" 


Special  Needs  Teacher  Aide 

1.  Aides  work  directly  in  the  vocational  classes,  rather  than  in  a  resource 
room  setting. 

2.  Aides  do  not  report  directly  to  instructors.    Previously,  when  they  were 
supervised  only  by  instructors,  the  teachers  tried  to  "steal"  the  aides 
from  each  other. 


Principe 

1.  Irv's  effort  as  coordinator  and  director  of  the  program  is  a  crucial 
factor.    "He  believes  in  it,  puts  in  the  time  needed,  and  pays  attention 
to  details." 

2.  Staff  were  selected  carefully  and  were  developed  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
program.    Otherwise  they  were  replaced. 

3.  SWOVEC  staff  cooperate  with  the  staff  from  high  schools  served  by  the 
Vocational  Center. 

U.    Staff  have  an  issue  focus  rather  than  a  personality  focus. 


The  Work  Study  Coordinator's  Perspective 

Work  Study  Coordinator,  Farmington  School  District 

Rose  Galvin  has  Deen  a  Work  Study  Coordinator  for  13  years.  She  had  previously 
been  a  special  education  teacher.    She  is  a  raembc-^  of  the  state  Work  Study 


Coordinators  Association,  which  started  in  this  county  in  1975.  Farmington 
assesses  all  special  education  students  by  tenth  grade.    The  district 
previously  used  the  GATE,  but  now  uses  the  HESTER.    Rose  and  the  other  Work 
Study  Coordinator,  Basel  Meyers,  conduct  this  assessment.    They  refer  to 
themselves  as  "vocational  consultants".    The  1985-87  school  year  was  the  first 
in  which  they  used  the  HESTER,    Testing  is  done  during  the  first  semester. 
During  the  second  semester  Rose  and  Basel  talk  with  each  student  about  what  he 
or  she  wants,  what  tho  test  results  mean,  and  the  types  of  programs  available 
in  the  high  school,  at  3W0VEC  or  in  the  community.    If  a  student  wants  to  enter 
a  building  trades  program,  he  or  she  could  enroll  at  Southeast  Oakland 
Vocational  Education  Center,  Koyal  Oak,  if  he  or  she  could  get  there  without 
assistance  from  the  school  system.    A  student  could  also  enroll  in  a  community 
program  designed  specifically  for  that  student  (e.g.  food  service).    SWOVEC  has 
limited  space  in  its  food  service  program,  so  Farmington  prioritizes  the  kids 
who  want  it  in  terms  of  their  training  needs,  socialization  needs,  and  likely 
need  for  support  from  staff.    Those  needing  the  most  help  are  sent  to  SWOVEC. 
The  most  independent  go  to  community  sites,  such  as  Wendys,  Holiday  Inn  or 
McDonalds.    An  individual  contract  between  the  school  and  the  business  is  set 
up.    In  one  case,  a  student  (EI)  was  placed  with  a  veterinarian  to  train  as  a 
veterinary  assistant. 

Rose  also  develops  potential  employers.    Then  she  and  the  employer  design  a 
curriculum  for  that  student.    The  Work  Study  Coordinator  then  develops  a 
checksheet  based  on  this  curriculum  to  use  in  the  evaluation  process.  Rose 
works  with  students  from  all  disability  areas.    Rose  meets  weekly  with  students 
and  staff  in  SWOVEC.    She  walks  into  classes  in  order  to  see  informally  how  the 
student  is  doing.    If  there  is  a  problem,  she  will  meet  more  formally  and 
intensely  with  staff.    She  meets  directly  with  students  at  least  once  per 
month.    Richard  Briggs  keeps  her  informed.    Rose  also  talks  with  the  aides 
regarding  the  details  of  what  students  are  doing. 

SWOVEC  teachers  and  aides  put  materials  together  for  the  home  school  special 
education  teachers  so  they  can  also  work  with  students  on  skills  needed  at 
SWOVEC.    Rose  has  an  office  and  mailbox  at  SWOVEC.    Richard  documents  what  he 
does  and  gives  a  copy  to  Rose. 

Rose  keeps  a  weekly  comment  sheet  on  all  students  at  SWOVEC,  gets  it  typed,  and 
sends  copies  to  all  home  school  teachers.    When  special  education  students 
progress  to  the  work  study  stage  of  their  vocational  preparation.  Rose  sets  up 
work  study  sites  for  them.    SEOVEC  also  has  a  "six  weeks  early  release" 
arrangement.    This  allows  certain  students  to  work  for  six  weeks,  two  and  one 
half  hours  per  day,  instead  of  being  at  SWOVEC.    This  possibility  starts  in 
early  May.    After  one  year  at  SWOVEC,  a  student  could  come  to  Rose  and  ask  for 
a  senior  year  of  work  study.    It  takes  285  hours  of  work  study  to  earn  one 
credit.    The  student  could  work  after  school  for  additional  credit. 

After  the  Farmington  school  district  has  established  a  contract  with  an 
employer.  Rose  meets  every  two- three  weeks  with  the  student  and  the  employer. 
The  school  carries  liability  insurance  coverage  for  work  study  students. 

Rose's  key  role  is  job  placement.    Students,  even  after  graduating,  come  to  her 
for  help.    She  helps  by  referring  them  to  jobs,  to  vocational  rehabilitation, 
or  to  other  agencies. 
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The  Work  Study  Coord"' nators  Association  [Vi^-^ct^  •nonthly.    The  chairperson  role 
rotates.    The  group  ga\e  an  award  on  May  23^  198?  to  an  automechanics  teacher 
for  going  far  beyond  the  call  of  ducy  v^ith  special  education  students.  This 
award  will  be  an  annual  event.    Officially,  Ro.:-^  ha.3  25  students  assigned  to 
her.    She  will  work  with  any  who  need  help.    S'^/i  .assesses  about  70  tenth 
graders  using  the  HESTER,  and  interprets  the  results  to  them. 

Technical  Assistance  Available 

For  information  on  the  availability  and  cost  of  technical  assistance,  write  or 
call; 

Irvin  Boynton 

Special  Needs  program  Coordinator 

Southwest  Oakland  Vocational  Educatior  Center 

1000  Beck  Road 

Wixom,  MI  U8096 

(313)  624-6000 


ERLC 
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EXHIBIT  1 


Student  Contract 


January  lU,  198? 

Mike  

Food  Service/AM 

Walled  Lake  Western/1 1th 

On  Thursday,  January  8,  1987  a  parent  teacher  conference  was  held  by  telephone 

between  Mr.          and  Mr.  Robert  Kerr,  Food  Service  instructor.    The  purpose  of 

the  conference  was  to  discuss  the  poor  test  score  that  Mike  received  on  his 
final  exam,  his  poor  lab  performance  and  lack  of  enthusiasm. 

After  much  dialog  relative  to  Mike's  potential  to  succeed,  it  was  determined 
that  a  contract  would  be  written  as  a  last  chance  measure  with  the  following 
stipulations: 


1, 

2, 
3. 

5. 
6, 
7. 


Mr.  Kerr  will  talk  with  Mike  to  explain  the  contract  and 
its  purpose. 

Mike  will  stay  within  the  attendance  policy  at  SWOVEC. 
All  test  scores  will  be  70%  or  better. 
M:d-term  and  final  exam  scores  will  be  70%  or  better. 
Mike  will  be  if](coraplete  uniform  daily:  whites  and  hat. 
Mike  will  show  more  enthusiasm  in  his  lab  performance. 
Mike  will  listen  to  and  follow  directions. 


The  above  contract    s  being  written  on  Mike  because  he  has  the  potential  to  be 
successful  if  he  so  desires.    If  he  should  default  on  this  contract,  he  must 
understand  that  he  wixl  be  removing  himself  from  SWOVEC  and  will  not  earn  his 
credit.    It  is  the  desire  of  all  parties  involved  to  see  Mike  achieve  success. 


Mike  

Student 


Date 


Mr.  Richard  Briggs 
Counselor/Consultant 


Date 


Mr.  John_ 
Parent 


Date 


Mr.  George  Stefanou  Date 
Counselor,  Walled  Lake  Western 


Mr.  Robert  Kerr 
Foods  Instructor 


Date 


Mr.  Irv  Boynton  Date 
Assistant  Principal,  SWOVEC 


ERLC 
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EXHIBIT  2 
WEEKLY  ASSIGNMENT  SHEET 


Coanetology 


lat  yr.  AM 


2nd  yr.  AM 


i3t  yr*  p:; 


2nd  yr.  PM 


Ext.  Pay 


Ext,  Day  Meeting 


9/29/86  8:00-9:15 
Monday  Vorkad  with  students 

on  pin  ourls  &  theory 
hair  structure 


9:15-10:30 
Worked  with  students 
on  ollnlc  -  theory 
Nail  disorders 


11:30-12:il5 
Worked  In  class- 
room C-8haplng 
and  plncurls 


12:U5-2:00 
Worked  on  cllnlo 
helping  students  with 
perms  &  hair  coloring 


9/30/86  8:00-9:15 
Tuesday  Helped  students  with 

hair  structure  and 
finger  waving 


9:15-10:30 
Took  notes  on  nail 
disorders  and  worked 
with  students  on 
cllnlo 


11:30-12:45 
Gave  review  In  snail 
groups  on  hair 
structure 


12:45-2:00 
Worked  with  students 
working  on  patrons  on 
clinic 


2:00-3:00 
Worked  with  small 
groups  of  1st  year 
AM  &  PM  students 


3:00-4:00 
Worked  on  clinic 
with  2nd  yr.  AM  - 
Taped  notes  and 
word  list  on  nail 
disorders  for  2nd 
yr.  PM  students 


10/1/86 
Wednesday 


00 


8:00-9!l5 
Took  notes  on  hair 
structure.  Tape 
notes  and  word  list* 
Helped  with  pin 
curling 


9:15-10:30 
Helped  students 
working  on  patrons 
and  mannequins  on 
ollnlo. 


11:30-12:45  12:45-2:00  2:00-3:00 

Helped  students  study  Helped  students  working  Took  3  small  groups 
notes  and  word  list      on  patrons  and  mannequins  to  study  for  hair 


on  hair  structure ^ 
worked  on  plncurls. 


on  ollnlc 


structure  teat 


3:00-4:00 

Took  2  groups  to 

review  nail  disorder 

and  public  acta* 

Helped  students  on 

clinic. 


10/2/86  8:00-9:15 
Thursday  Review  hair  struoture 


9:15-10:30 
Helped  students  on 


3  groups  of  4  students   ollnlo  with  patrons 
and  mannequins. 


11:30-12:45 
Review  hair  struoture ^ 
2  groups  of  5  students 


12:4*1-2:00 
Helped  on  cllnlo  with 
patrons  &  mannequins. 


2:00»3:00 
Review  public  acts. 
Helped  students  on 
ollnlo. 


2:00-3:00 
Helped  student  on 
cllhlc  and  In  class- 
room with  practical 


10/3/86  8:00-9:15 
Friday  3ave  review  on  hair 

structure 


9:15-10:30 
Helped  students 
working  on  patrons 


11:30-12:45 
Gave  review  on  ha in 
structure 


12:45-2:00 
Helped  students  In 
cllnlo 


2:00-3:00 


2:00-3:00  10:30-11:30 
S.N.T.A. 
Staff 
Meeting 


.1  kJ 


3'. 


ERIC 
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EXHIBIT  2,  contd. 


Teaching  Aide 
AM 

Monday 


03/30/87 


PM 

Data  ProG  AM 

COBOL,  debugging 
attendance 


PM        COBOL,  debugging 


Data  Proc  Ex 


Machine  maintenance 
and  removal. 


AM 

Elec.  PM 


Study  habits 
and  their 
development 


AM 

Print  PM 

Graphics  development 
demonstration 

Typesetting 


AM 

Hl»Tech  PM 


Authoring  systems 
courseware 


Meetings 


Tuesday 

03/31/87 


AM        COBOL  and 
debugging 


PM        COBOL  debugging, 
assist  "SUB" 


Assist  "SUB" 
Computer  hardware 


Basic  electricity 
comprehension 


Attendance,  returning 
returning  students 
audit 


Computer  hacking  and 
problems  caused 


ro 


Wednesday 
014/01/87 


AM        COBOL  debugging 


PM        COBOL  debugging, 
hardware  problems 


Hardware  duplica- 
tion 


Ocllllscope 
operation 


Student  progress 


Parallel  circuits     Parallel  circuits. 

Student  progress, 
attendance. 


Robot  repair 
discussion 


Thursday 
Oli/02/87 


AM        COBOL,  repair 
diskettes 

PM        Repair  diskettes        COBOL,  repair 

diskettes 


Resume  construction  "PMT'*  development 
Parallel  circuits     "PMT"  development 


Friday 
OH/03/87 


AM 


PM 


Multi-Mate 
dlskettp  creation 


Hardware  study 


Laser  application     Open  house  preparation 


Open  house 
preparation 

Open  house 
preparation 


Special  needs 
vl(^eo  presentation 

Special  dinner 

School  video  presentation 


SN  Teaching  Aide 


Monday 
23 


Book  Work  & 
Fllmstrlp 


Foods     March  23-27 


Read  list  to  Lee   

Book  Work  &  Fllmstrlps 


Lab  -  All  Students 


Tuesday 
214 


Reading  test 


ERIC 


o  r 


Walter  ->  dining 


Worksheet  for  meat  prep  •> 


EXHIBIT  2.  contd. 


SN  Teaching  Aide 

Harch  16 
Monday 


Floral  AM 

Pilling  out  order 
forms 


Greenhouse 

Planting  Impatlena 
Watering  Geranluma 


Greenhouae 

Planting  Impatlens 
Watering  Geraniums 
Planting  Perennials 


Floral  PM 
Cleaning 

Filling  out  order 
forms 


Extended 


Pay 


Floral 
Computers  at  the 
Career  Center 


Meetings 

10:30-11:15 

Mr.  Boynton,  Mrs. 


Guzzlo 


March  17 
Tuesday 


Filling  out  order 
forms 


Planting  seedlings 
Planting  Perennials 
Cleaning  garage 
Watering  Geraniums 


Planting  seedlings* 
Planting  Perennials 
Watering  Geraniums 


Filling  out  order 
forms 


Plant  ID  arrangements 
for  St.  Patrick's  Day 
In  a  Potato 


March  18 
Wednesday 


GATB  Testing 


GATE  Testing 


Watered  Geraniums 
Planting  seudllngs 


Silk  flower  arrange- 
ments 


Plant  ID 

Review  arrangements 


March  19 
Thursday 


Arrangements 


Watering  and  Dis- 
budding Geraniums 
Planting  seedlings 


Watering  and  Dis- 
budding Geraniums 
Planting  seedlings 


Arrangements 

Clec:.:ng 


Plant  ID 

Basket  arrangements 


March  20 
oj  Friday 
O 


Arrangementfi 


Watering  &  Dis- 
budding Geraniums 
Planting  seedlings 


Watering  &  Dis- 
budding G«r*anluffla 
Planting  seedlings 


Arrangements 

Cleaning 

Conditioning  flowers 


Plant 

Silk 

Wedding 

Clean 


ID 


erJc 


EXHIBIT  2,  contd. 


Medical 
AM  &  PM 

8:00-9:30 
3/16/87      Career  ncoui  with  review 
Monday        and  testing. 

11:30-12:00 
Career  Room  with  review 
and  testing 


Dental 
AM  &  PM 

9:30-10:00 
Classroom 


1:30-2:00 
Classroom 


Automated  Office 
AM  &  PM 

10:00-10:30 
Classroom 


12:30-1:30 
Classroom  Misc. 
Review 


Medical 
Ext.  Day 

2:10-3:30 
Classroom  Makeup  Tests 


Misc. 


3/17/87  8:00-9:00 

Tuesday       Career  Room  makeup  tests 

11:30-12:30 
Classroom  review  of 
terms 


9:00-9:i;5 
Classroom  review  of 
Bus.  Administration 

^2:30-1:00 
Classroom  Bus.  Adm. 


9:^5-10:30 
Classroom  Misc. 

1:00-2:00 
Classroom  Misc» 
help 


2:10-3:30 
Classroom  Makeup  Tests 


3/18/87       9:00-9:30  8:00-9:00  9:30-10:30  2:10-3:30 

Wednesday   Classroom  Classroom  Career  Room  Classroom  Makeup  Tests  11:30-12:00 

Computer  Literacy  pm  Session 

12:00-1:00  GATB  Testing 

Career  Room  with  Class  in  Agon  Room 
Computer  Literacy 


3/19/87  10:00-10:30 
Thursday  Classroom 

12:15-1:15 
Classroom 


8:00-9:15 
Review  for  Bus.  Adm. 
Test 

11:30-12:15 
Review  for  Bus.  Adm. 
Test 


9:15-10:00  2:10-3:30 
Classroom  Bus.  Terms    Classroom  Tern  Review 

1:15-2:00 
Bus.  Term  Review  - 
Commons  Area 


3/20/87  8:00-10:00 
Friday        Career  Room 

ileview  &  Testing 

11:30-12:30 

Review  in  Career  Room 


Worked  with  t  /o  students 
in  Career  Room 

Not  needed 


10:00-10:30 
Classroom 

12:30-1:15 
Classroom  Misc. 


2:10-3:30 
Classroom  Review  of 
Testing.    Terms  2*1 
urinary  system. 


1:15-2:00 
Career  Room  with 
makeup  testing 


fXHIBIT  2,  contd. 


SN  Teaching  Aide 


AM  Welding 

Monday  Work  witV   

to  start  him  in  aro 
welding 


AM  Mach.  work  with 

  on  lathe 

procedures 


PM  Welding 

Helped  students  with 

their  qualif .^tests 


PM  Hach. 

Supervise  students  on 
different  projeots 


11/7/87 
Tuesday 


Work  with   

un  arc  welding 


Quarterly  nesting 
Work  with  & 


Quarterly  neeting 

Work  with   on 

overhead  uro 


W(  with  

to   rind  a  tool  bit 


i|/8/87 
Wednesday 


Work  on  quallf. 
tests  with  students 


on  decimal 


equiv. 


Wor  on  qualif.  te<»ts 
with  students 


Work  with   

on  boring  operation  and 

look  for   


i«/9/87 
Thursday 


Work  with   

on  aro  welding. 
Repair  aro  welder 


on  deoimal 


rquiv  and  supervise 
shop 


Work  with 
and 


on  their 


qualif.  tests 


I  was  in  Welding  for 
all  of  the  PN 


Friday 


NO  SCHOOL  HURRAYII 


4^ 
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EXHIdIT  3 
Bi*Weekly  Report 


bdte:       September  26,  1986 


To: 


(Individual  copies  to  all  instructors) 


From: 


Irv  Boynton,  Special  Need-^  Coordinator 


Subject:  COPS  Bi-Weekly  Reports 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  Carl  Perkins  Act  as  maintain  an  excellent  tracking 
mechanism  for  our  students,  we  will  cnce  again  use  the  Bi-Weekly  Reports.  As 
in  the  past,  on  payroll  day,  Richard  Briggs  will  be  hand-delivering  the 
attached  Bi-Weekly  Report  which  will  have  all  of  the  names  of  your  students  and 
sessions  pre-typed  on  them-    During  the  following  week  prior  to  payday,  I  want 
you  to  complete  the  f^orm  relative  to  each  student.    Please  note  that  any 
negative  mark  should  be  followed  with  a  corresponding  comment.    The  comment 
section  may  still  be  used  over  and  above  responding  to  any  negative  remarks. 
You  mav  also  use  the  reverse  sid«  of  the  page  if  additional  space  is  needed. 

On  each  payday  (see  dates  listed  below)  I  want  you  to  bring  the  completed  forms 
to  my  office  and  place  them  in  the  traditional  wire  basket.    I  will  take  the 
repoi^ts  home  on  that  weekend  and  submit  them  to  Richard  Briggs  the  following 
Monday.    Last  year  was  one  of  our  best  years  as  far  as  instructors  turning 
these  reports  in  on  time,  and  for  that  good  cooperation  let  me  express  my 
thanks.    This  information  obviously  is  confidential  and  will  be  utilized  here 
at  SWOVEC  only I 

It  would  be  very  helpful  if  you  could  touch  base  with  me  on  any  of  the  dates 
listed  below  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  turn  your  reports  in  on  time.    I  am 
also  asking  that  each  instructor  sign  and  date  the  Bi-Weekly  report  on  the  day 
that  it  is  handed  in.    If  there  are  any  questions  regarding  this  information  or 
the  reporting  procedure,  please  feel  free  to  touch  base  with  me. 

Due  Dates 


October  10th 
October  24th 
November  6th  (Thursday) 
Novejiber  21st 
December  5th 
December  19th 
January  I6th 


February  13th 
February  27th 
March  13th 
March  27th 
April  10th 
May  8th 
Mr.y  22nd 


EXHIBIT  3,  contd. 


«ELDIMG  WEEK  OF 


Student  Name 

Session 

Lab 

Academic 

Class  Attitnrf© 

Attn 

+  =  Good  Progr«>33  Comments  =  Suggestions  for  improvement, 

X  =  Satisfactory  requests  for  support  and  specific 

-  =  Need  Special  information  about  the  student's 

progress. 


+  or  X  need  not  be  commented  upon,  optional 
-  Should  be  commented  upon. 


Instructor  Date  SN  TEACHING  AIDE 


ERIC 
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EXHIBIT  3,  contd. 


DIESEL  PM 


Student  Name 

Walter  A. 
W.B. 


Week  of  Sept.  29th  to  Oct.  10,  1986 


Bi-Weekly  Report 

Work  & 

Session    Lab    Academic    Class  Attitude  Attn 


Hail 
Lake 


Steven 
Milf 


15 
11 


15 
12 


15 
11 


extremely 
poor 


-2 


-1 


Comments 

Can't  read  even 
when  Paul  reads 
the  exams  -  he 
failed  ''E"  (below 
50$)  retakes  after 
study  of  old  exams 
are  E*s.    Good  kid 
really  needs  100$ 
help. 

Failed  last  two 
exams  (E's).  He 
needs  help  study- 
ing for  exams  and 
doing  shop-lab 
P.O. 's.  Good 
attitude. 

He  is  doing  "D" 
work.    Needs  help 
on  retaking  exams. 
Also,  getting  shop 
lab  P.O. »s  done. 
Tries  very  hard  in 
lab  to  learn 
manual  skills. 


Jerry 
Clar 


15 
11 


-2  Same 


John 

John 
Milf 


18  2 

15  2 
12 


X 
X 


0 
0 


Needs  work  study 
sheets  -  homework < 
Needs  help  with 
P.O. 's  in  shop- 
lab.    Also  -  has 
to  retake  an  exam« 


• 


+  =  Good  Progress         Comraents  -  Suggestions  for  improvement,  -requests  for 
X  =  Satisfactory  support  and  specific  information  about  the 

-  =  Weed  Special  student's  progress. 

+  or  X  need  not  be  commented  upon,  optional 
-  should  be  commented  upon. 
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EXHIBIT  4 


Quarterly  Review  Meetings 


Date: 


October  23,  1986 


To: 


Cindy  Briggs 
Sherry  Champlin 


Marie  Jackson 
Sally  Jones 
Bob  Kerr 
Mike  Klier 
Jane  Kozerski 
Cal  Linn 
Larry  Mitich 
Carl  Monroe 
Jean  Mullins 
Lynn  Myers 


Gail  Nastally 
Vicki  Paulson 
Barbara  Poling 
Buck  Rado 


Roger  Enyart 
Debra  Gaunt 


DiaMe  Gliniecki 
Jean  Goins 


Ed  Ryne 


Fred  Schelter 
Bill  Scrimger 
Carol  Smith 


Marge  Guzzio 
Heather  Hill 
Brad  Houghton 


Paul  Stachowiak 
Paul  Terzano 


Richard  Houghton 


From:    Irv  Boynton 

Re:       Quarterly  Review  SN  Staffings 

As  you  see  by  the  schedule  below,  our  Quarterly  Review  for  Special  Needs 
staffings  is  similar  to  last  year.    In  order  to  expedite  these  required 
meetings,  I  will  be  hire  a  floating  substitute  for  Monday,  November  3  and 
Monday,  November  10.    The  instructor,  the  appropriate  SNTA,  Mr.  Briggs  and  I 
will  be  meet  in  the  Conference  Room.    The  times  which  have  been  established  are 
approximate.    Some  meetings  may  take  twenty  minutes,  while  others  may  take 
thirty-five  minutes. 

The  procedure  is  simple.    When  the  floating  substitute  arrives  in  your  program, 
you  report  to  the  Conference  Room  for  your  staffing.    Each  instructo/*  should 
bring  his  or  her  files  on  any  Special  needs  student  who  has  been  encountering 
difficulty  during  the  first  marking  period. 

T'his  process  will  require  a  degree  of  flexibility  on  every  individual's  part. 
This  approach  should  enable  us  to  deal  with  these  meetings  in  a  most  timely 
fashion. 


Monday,  November  3 

Monday,  November  10 

8:00 

Greenhouse/Landscaping 

8:00 

-    Data  Processing 

8:30 

Modern  Printing 

8:30 

-    Auto  Mechanics 

9:00 

Visual  Merchandising 

9:00 

-    Diesel  Mechanics 

9:30 

Architecture 

9:30 

-    Auto  Body 

10:00 

Engineering  Design 

11:30 

-  Welding 

11:30 

Floral  AM/PM 

12:00 

-    Food  Service 

12:00 

DOA 

1:C0 

-    Cosmetology  (Marie/Jean) 

1:00 

TOPS 

1:30 

-    Cosmetology  (Gail/Jane) 

1:30 

Electronics 

2:00 

ED  Floral 

2:30 

ED  MOA 

ERIC 
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EXHIBIT  5 
Student  Progress  Report  to  Parents 


Western  High  School  SWOVEC 

600  Beck  Road  1000  Beck  Road 

Walled  Lake,  Michigan  i*8088  Wixom,  Michigan  i*8096 

624-6710  62i*-6000 


STUDENT'S  LAST  NAME 


FIRST  NAME 


GRADE 


DATE 


is  doing 


^^Outstanding  work 
^^Satisfactory  work 


^Unsatisfactory  work 
_Failing  work  in  


SUBJECT 


I  have  indicated  below  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  above  judgment: 


Completes  assigned  work  on  time 


 Contributes  enthusiastically  in  class 

 Attendance  is  regular  and  consistent 

 Does  more  than  the  minimum  requirements 

 ^Seeks  teacher  assistance  as  needed 

 Has  good  study  and  work  habits 

 Uses  equipment  properly  and  safety 

 Adjusts  well  to  a  variety  of  classroom 

situations 

 Uses  time  in  class  to  best  advantage 

 is  aware  of  other  needs 

 is  able  to  make  wise  choices  and 

decisions 


_Is  absent  from  class  too  often 
_^Does  not  pay  attention  in  class 
^Has  not  made  up  work  missed 
_^Neglects  to  complete  homework 
^Does  not  participate  in  class 
__Behavior  disrupts  classroom 

procedures 
J.S  not  working  up  to  capacity 
^Shows  a  poor  attitude 
_Does  not  use  equipment  properly 

or  safely 
^Does  not  concentrate  long  enough 

to  complete  a  task  well 


ADDITIONAL  COMMENTS: 


^If  you  would  like  a  conference,  I  would 
be  happy  to  meet  with  you  at  school. 

_If  you  would  like  to  discuss  this  by 
phone,  I  will  be  glad  to  return  your  call. 

_I  would  appreciate  your  making  an 
appointment  to  meet  with  me  at  school. 


Please  call  the  scnool  secretary  at 
least  a  day  in  advance  for 
conferences  or  returned  phone 
calls. 

(My  conference  period  is  from 
  to    daily.) 


(Teacher's  signature) 
You  may  enuer  comments  below  and  on  the  back  and  return  to  me  if  you  wish. 
Parent  Comments: 


ERLC 


EXHIBIT  b 


SOUTHWEST  OAKLAND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  CENTER 
1000  Beck  Road 
Wixom.  Michigan  48096 
(313)  624-6000 


Externshtp. 
Six  Week  Release, 
fihort  Term  Release. 


WORK  £XPERIENCE  TRAINING  AGREEMENT 


Firm  _ 
City  


Zip. 


Supervisor 

Phone  

Job  Title  _ 


Max  Work  Mrs  /Wk  

Date  Employment  Begins 
Oite  Employment  Ends  


Worker's  Compensation  Insurance  Carrier  . 


Student - 
Street  _ 

City  

Phone 
Grade  


Z'P- 


Birthdate- 


-Age« 


MaieD     Female  □ 


Social  Security  • 

Driver's  Lie  »  = 

Program  


.  Home  School- 


Occupational  Goal  

Wage  Conf  Day_ 

Work  Schedule  From  


.  Time . 


_To_ 


JOB  ACTIVITIES 


INSTRUCTOR'S  RESPONSIBttlTlES 

Certify  that  the  atudent  has  received  proper  safety  instruction  for  the  lob 
activities 

Certify  that  the  student  has  received  proper  skill  instruction  for  the  |ob 
activities 

Maintain  a  file  containing  the  weekly  activity  sheets  and  training  agreement 
Placement  office  must  be  notified  of  failure  of  student  to  report  or  turn  in 
required  work. 


Instructor - 


Oate_ 


STUDENTS  RESPONSIBILITIES: 

1.  ADtde  by  the  regulations  and  policies  of  the  employer. 

2.  Perform  all  work  activities  assigned  by  the  work  super- 
visor unless  they  are  dangerous  in  nature  or  you  have  not 
received  safety  instructions. 

3.  Wear  safety  equipment  when  required. 

4.  Maintain  a  neat  and  clean  appearance. 

5.  Provide  your  own  transportation. 


6.  Complete  the  Weekly  Activity  Reports  and  turn  in  to 
your  instructor. 

7.  Telephone  your  coordinator  or  instructor  and  work  site 
coordinator  if  there  are  problems  at  your  work  site  or  if 
you  cannot  get  tc  worK  on  time  or  must  De  absent. 

8.  Meet  with  your  instruc;.or  or  coordinator  when  scheduled. 

9.  Work  experler>ce  will  account  for  a  portion  of  your  grade. 


EMPLOYER'S  RESPONSIBILITIES: 

1.  Provide  safety   instruction  on  equipment  the  student  is 
using. 

2.  Provide  proper  supervision  of  the  student  in  training. 

3.  Maintain  an  attendance  record  of  the  student. 

4.  Complete  the  Student  Evaluation  Form  and  return  to  the 
Placement  Office  when  required. 


5.  Keep  a  copy  of  the  Work  Experience  Training  Agreement 
on  file. 

6.  Sign  the  Weekly  Activity  Reports,  verifying  the  attendafKe 
and  wor*  activities. 

7.  Provide  the  broadest  occupational  training  experience  in 
keeping  with  the  job  activities  listed. 


The  employment  of  the  student  shall  conform  to  all  Federal,  State  and  Local  laws  and  regulations  and  provide  training  oppor- 
tunities, without  regard  to  .ace,  color,  national  origin,  sex  or  handicap.  The  student  will  not  displace  any  regularly  employed 
worker  and  be  considered  &:  an  "F.rnployee-ln-Tralning". 

This  training  agreement  shall  not  be  interrupted  without  prior  consultation  between  the  student,  employer  and  coordinator  to 
insure  that  student  wilt  be  accounted  for  at  all  times. 

Approval  Signatures 

All  parties  agree  thai  the  primary  goal  o'  the  Work  Experience  Program  is  to  provide  the  student  with  a  learning  environment  beyond  the  classruom 


Student- 
Parent  _ 


Date- 
Date- 


Employer . 


Placement . 


Home  School 


Dat#i- 
Date. 


o 
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EXHIBIT  7 


Southwest  Oakland  Vocational  Education  Center  Externshtp 
10U0  Beck  Road 

1  KV^i  Wixom.  Michigan  48096  S\r  Week  Release 

ily^   (313)  624-6000 

Short  Term  Release 

WORK  EXPERIENCE  PERFORMANCE  EVALUATION 


StudenL 


Program, 


Date. 


Employer 


Job  Oescription 


Days  absent 


tardy 


Hours  working  per  week 


Evaluation  Dates'  From:, 
To:  _ 


Your  honest  evaluation  of  the  student's  performance  will  be  appreciated.  Please  bc*s  you"  evaluation  in 
relation  to  your  expectations  of  a  new  employee  of  your  firm. 


Personal  Relations 

Recognizes  and  respects  authority 
Communicates  well  on  the  )ob 
Relates  well  with  other  employees,  customers,  etc 
Dresses  and  grooms  to  meet  employer  satisfaction 

Work  Habits 

Notifies  in  advance  if  abseni  or  late 

Maintains  good  attendance 

Follows  written  and/or  verbal  instiuctions 

Follows  suggestions  at  work 

Observes  safety  regulations 

Observes  company  rules  and  regulations 

Has  skills  needed  to  complete  work 

Maintains  quality  of  work 

Maintains  quantity  of  work 

Completes  )ob  tasks  on  iime 

Makes  efficient  use  of  time 

Volunteers  for  work  when  regular  tasks  are  completed 

Shows  a  desire  to  improve  &  advance 

Has  interest  in  occupation 


Always 


Most  of 
the  Time 


Accept- 
able 


Needs 
improve- 
meet 


Not 
Rated 


Yes. 


The  student  meets  all  job  entry  level  qualifications: 

Overall  rating  of  student:  Excellent  Above  Average 

What  additional  vocational  training  would  you  recommand  for  the  student? 


No 


Average  ,  Unsatisfactory 


Describe  the  student's  strengths  and/or  weaknesses  while  working  at  your  job  site. 


Was  this  evaluation  discussed  with  the  student?  Yes   No. 


Supervisor  Signature  Date  

njr.r'.r,.  Kt.v  ,.f^  'j>i«  cwi?(vm  to  an  r^t'»>  S'M     Lo-«'  (j*^  jno  ftvuii'.<v,^  Copics  lo  WhHt  Placement  Office       ^  Yellow  Instructor 

Pink  Employer  CoMenrad-Student 
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DESIGNATED  VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTION/ JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP 

ACT  PROGRAM 


Location: 

Designated  Vocational 
Instruction/Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  Program 

Elk  Mound  High  School 

303  University 

Elk  Mound,  WI  5^739 

(715)  879-5521 


Contact  Person: 

Jay  Silvernail,  Principal 

Steve  McCullough 

DVI/LD  Instructor 

Elk  Mound  High  School 

303  Univei 3ity 

Elk  Mound,  WI  5^739 

(715)  879-5521 


Background  Information 

Objectives 

1.  Provide  all  handicapped  students  with  the  necessary  skills  to  obtain 
post  high  school  employment  or  further  training  leading  to  appropriate 
successful  employment. 

2.  Provide  support  for  vocational  instructors  who  have  handicapped 
students  in  their  classes. 

3.  Provide  handicapped  students  in  regular  vocrtional  classes  with  the 
support  necessary  to  succeed. 

Make  all  regular  vocational  classes  accessible  to  handicapped 
students. 

5.    Provide  a  process  for  interdepartmental  problem  solving,  evaluation 
and  instructional  modifications. 


Key  Features 


Designated  Vocational  Instructor.    Vocational  education  for  the  handicapped  is 
a  cooperative  effort  at  Elk  Mound  High  School.    Staff  who  work  cooperatively 
include  administrators,  vocational,  guidance  and  special  education  personnel. 
Elk  Mound  has  been  part  of  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Public  Instruction's 
Designated  Vocational  Instructor  (DVI)  pilot  project  since  1982.  Since 
adapting  the  DVI  program,  the  high  school  has  received  very  positive 
evaluations  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  most  importantly  from 
arents  and  students. 


Staff  Cooperation.    Staff  cooperation  is  excellent.    Alx  staff  assume  that 
handicapped  students  wil3  be  participants  in  mainstream  classes.    Methods  of 
inscructional  support  for  individual  handicapped  students  would  be  the  only 
remaining  question.    This  question  is  answered  by  the  appropriate  staff 
members. 
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Coordinated  JTPA  Programs.    The  addition  of  a  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
program  resulted  in  more  instruction  in  job/career  topxcs.    It  enabled  staff  to 
coordinate  community  resources  in  the  areas  of  work  and  on  the  job  training. 
An  additional  staff  person  also  made  it  possible  to  reach  eligible  regular 
education  students  with  increased  vocational  education.    The  Elk  Mound  High 
School  DVI  program  allows  the  staff  to  reach  students  who  are  not  in 
handicapped  programs,  yet  need  extra  attention. 

Individual  Educational  Planning.    Planning  is  based  on  the  Individual  Education 
Plan  (lEP)  and  student  needs.    Evaluation  is  an  ongoing  process.  Student 
performance  is  monitored  regularly  and  program  adjustments  are  made 
accordingly.    Curriculum  oojectives  and  class  outcomes  are  revised  as  needed. 
Post  high  school  success  is  monitored  and  evaluated  in  terms  of  what  is  taught 
in  preparatory  courses  at  the  high  school. 

Vocational  Education  Priority.    Elk  Mound  High  School  believes  vocational 
education  is  a  paramount  concern  for  all  handicapped  students  as  well  as 
•♦regular"  students. 


Profile  of  Local  Service  Area 

Elk  Mound  serves  one  local  school  district,  encompassing  small  town  and  rpral 
areas.  Many  parents  live  in  the  Elk  Mound  area  but  work  in  neighboring  large 
cities. 

The  Elk  Mound  H.gh  School  operates  a  swimmine,  pool  used  by  the  students  and 


All  classrooms  including  the  special  education  rooms  are  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes. 

In  1985-86,  260  students  in  grades  9-12  attended  school  in  the  district*  Total 
district  enrollment  is  approximately  800. 


Staff  Assigned  to  Project 

Director 

The  director  has  been  in  the  field  20  years,  and  in  his  current  position  for 
three  years.    He  has  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  industry,  and  Master's  degrees  in 
industrial  education  and  administration. 

Counselor  -  20% 

The  counselor  has  16  years  experience  in  the  field,  15  of  which  have  been  in 
his  current  position.    He  has  a  Master's  def-ee. 

Teacher  -  75% 

The  teacher  has  spent  22  years  in  the  field,  all  of  which  were  in  her  present 
position.    She  has  a  Bachelor's  degree  and  business  education. 
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Home  Economics  Teacher  -  30% 


The  home  economics  teacher  has  been  in  the  field  15  years,  10  of  which  have 
been  in  her  current  position.    She  has  a  Master's  degree  in  home  economics 
education. 


Educable  Mentally  Retarded  Teacher /Designated  Vocational  Instructor  (DVI)  -  90$ 

She  has  been  in  the  field  and  in  her  current  position  for  three  and  one  half 
years.    She  has  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  mental  retardation,  K-12  certification, 
and  elementary  education. 

Job  Training  Partnership  Act  Practitioner  -  50% 

The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  practitioner  has  three  years  experience  in  the 
field,  and  has  been  in  her  current  position  for  one  year.  She  has  a  Bachelor's 
degree  in  home  economics  education,  6-12  certification. 

Designated  Vocational  Instructor/Learning  Disabled  Teacher  -  70% 

The  Designated  Vocational  Instructor/le^^rning  disabled  teacher  has  eight  years 
experience  in  the  field,  half  of  which  have  been  in  his  present  postion.  He 
has  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  mental  retardation  and  a  Master's  degree  in  learning 
disabilities. 


Emotionally  Disturbed/Behaviorally  Disturbed  Teacher  -  45$ 

She  has  13  years  of  experience  in  the  field,  with  four  years  in  her  current 
position.    She  has  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  elementary  education,  N-6,  and  a 
Master's  degree  in  special  education  with  a  focus  on  EMR,  TMR,  Pro  Serv.,  LD, 
and  ED.    Her  certification  is  1-12. 

Industrial  Arts  Teacher  -  50^ 

The  industrial  arts  teacher  has  been  in  the  field  five  and  one  half  years,  and 
in  his  current  position  for  four  years.    He  has  Bachelor's  degrees  in 
industrial  arts  and  drivers'  education. 

Industrxal  Arts  Education,  Drivers'  Education  Instructor  -  28$ 

The  industrial  arts  education,  drivers'  education  instructor  has  five  years 
experience  in  the  field,  all  in  his  current  position.    He  has  a  Bachelor's 
degree  in  industrial  arts  and  safety,  and  has  graduate  school  credits. 

Vocational  Agriculture  Instructor  -  20$ 

The  vocational  agriculture  instructor  has  eight  years  experience  in  the  field, 
all  of  which  have  been  in  his  current  position.  He  has  a  Bachelor's  degree  in 
vocational  agriculture  and  1^1  graduate  school  credits. 

Emotionally  Disturbed  Aide  -  30-^40^-$ 

The  emotionally  disturbed  aide  has  three  years  experience  in  the  field,  all  in 
his  current  position.         has  an  Emotionally  Disturbed  Aide  Certificate. 
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Pitiancial  Data 


1985-1986  1986-1987  1987-1988 

PL  98-524  10>  handicapped  setaside     $     534  $     700  $  1,557 

PL  98-524  22%  disadvantaged  setaside      1,275  1,500  /603 

PL  98-524  43*  program  improvement  funds     69.61  ' 

PL  94-142  "flow-through"  funds             18,000  18,000  :8,000 

Job  Training  Partnership  Act  funds           723  1,200  4*929 

State  funds                                            1,300  1,450  i'soq 

Local  funds                                            1,300  1,450  1,500 

TOTALS    $23,201.61  $24 , 3OO  $29 , 089 


The  Cooperative  Educational  Services  Agency  (CESA)  serving  the  Elk  Mound 
District  submits  the  proposal  to  the  Private  Industr^"  Council  (PIC)  for  JTPA 
funds  for  all  schools  in  that  CESA.    After  prograji  .   /iew,  funds  are 
distributed  by  county  allocation.    The  Perkins  Program  was  started  through  JTPA 
Title  II  funding. 

Perkins  funds  are  coordinated  with  the  At  Risk  school  plan  using  Designated 
Vocational  Instructors,  special  education  staff  and  state  training  funds. 
Perkins  funds  initiated  career  education  and  curricula  changes.    The  goal  of 
increased  mainstreaming  of  special  needs  students  was  achieved  through  Perkins 
funds . 


Examples  of  how  the  ^0%  handicapped  setasides  were  used  in  1985-1986 
These  funds  were  used  to  purchase  career  guidance  materials. 


Examples  of  how  the  10<  handicapped  setasides  were  used  in  1986-1987 

1.  This  money  funded  25^  of  DVI  staff  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 

2.  These  funds  provided  teacher  stipends  to  agriculture,  technology,  business 
education  instructors  and  special  education  teachers.  These  stipends  pur- 
chased staff  time  to  articulate  goals  and  plan  programs. 


Examples  of  how  the  ^0%  handicapped  setasides  were  used  in  1987-1988 

K      Home  economics  and  business  education  instructors  will  receive  extended 
contracts  to  work  on  competency  certificates. 

2.  Competencies  will  be  utilized  to  develop  individualized  inslruction 
packages. 

3.  Expand  capabillLles  to  include  basic  skill  assessment  and  lEEP  development 
process. 
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1.  Purchase  hardware  and  software  systems  for  expansion. 
5.     Attend  Special  Needs  Workshops. 


Number  of  Special  Education  Students  Served 

Total  number  of  special  education  students  in  gridet.  9-12  (unduplicated  count) 

1985-19&6  1986-1987  1987-1988 

Mildly  Mentally  Retarded                           8  69 

Learning  Disabled                                    25  16  17 
Moderatp/Severely  Mentally  Retarded  2 

Seriously  Emotionally  Disturbed   6  12  10 

TOTAL  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  STUDENTS              1|1  314  35 

Number  of  special  education  students  served  by  this  project  (unduplicated 

count)  —  

1985-1986  1986-1987  I987-1988 

Mildly  Mentally  Retarded                           n  69 

Learning  Disabled                                      32  22  17 

Seriously  Emotionally  Disturbed                  6  6 


TOTAL  SERVED  BY  THIS  PROJECT  39 


_  _10 
3^1  36 


Total  number  of  special  education  students  served  through  this  project  bv  grade 
(unduplicated  count)  ^^—^ —  t^iiue 

Grade  1985-1986  1986-1987 

8  7  8 

9  13  2 

10  8  10 

11  6  6 

12  in  8 

Estimated  number  of  special  education  students  served  who  also  rpnPivpH 
assistance  from  ancillary  agencies   " 

Number  of  Students  agency 
1985-1986  1986-1987 

7  5  State/Federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program 

8  (est.)        15  (est.)Job  Service 

25  16  JTPA  funded  program 

1  2  (est.)Social  Security  Administration  (SSI,  SSDI) 
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Total  number  of  vocational  education  courses  completed  by  students  aerved 
through  this  pro.lect. 


1985>1986  19&6-1987 

Sem.  1  Sem.  2  Year  Long    Sem.  1  Sera.  2  Year  Long 

Agricultural  Education             18  2             14          7  l| 

Business/Office  Education         14  3             10         10  10 
Consumer  and  Homemaking 

Education                              11  24  12 
Industrial/Technology 

Education                              33  25         1 6  3 

Drivers*  Education                     5  5  3 


5  s. 
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Meeting  the  Perkins  Act  Mandates  That 
Apply  to  Special  Education  Students 


Mandate  One:  Notification 

Parents  and  students  are  informed  of  program  options  through  the  school 
newsletter,  Individual  Education  Plan  (IE?)  conferences  and  parent  teacher 
conferences.    Informal  meetings  are  also  held  whei  students  begin  their  seveith 
grade  year.    At  these  meetings  administrative  and  guidance  staff  explain  to 
students  and  parents  the  program  options  available. 

Evaluation  of  the  program  information  provided  is  based  on  tne  numbers  of 
handicapped  female  and  male  students  enrolled  in  vocational  classes.    DVI  staff 
provide  individual  attention  and  follow  up  for  exceptional  educational  need 
students.    lEP  goals  are  also  used  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  the  information 
provided. 


Mandate  Two:  Assessment 

Handicapped  students  receive  early  and  cr -going  evaluations  while  enrolled  in 
vocational  education  courses.    Every  atte^ipt  is  made  to  assure  vocational 
assessment  in  a  competitive  raainstreamed  manner.    Students  participating  in 
junior  high  level  courses  are  observed  by  special  and  vocational  staff  with 
regard  to  their  work  related  behaviors  and  the  skills  they  attain  that  relate 
to  class  objectives.    This  information  is  used  in  conjunction  with  ether 
assessment  data  in  determining  appropriate  p^rowth  oriented  placement. 

On  site  evaluation's  include  the  use  of  computers  and  commercially  available 
software.    The  guidance  department  uses  the  Wisconsin  Career  Information  System 
and  the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  to  provide  career  exploration  experiences 
and  information  for  both  handicapped  and  "regular"  student  populations.  The 
Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB)  is  periodically  available  to 
the  students  and  has  helped  some  handicapped  students  make  program  and  career 
decisions. 

'Articulation  between  the  vocational  and  special  needs  staff  is  ongoing.  It 
^akes  several  forms.    Informal  staff  meetings  occur  frequently.  Many 
vocational  courses  have  been  a-^xyzed  on  a  competency  basis.    (See  Exhibit  1.) 
The  checklists  developed  have  been  used  to  preview,  review  and  evaluate 
individual  students'  program  placement  and  progress.    Designat3d  Vocational 
Instruction  staff  target  classes  and  monitor  student  attainment   )f  class  goals 
in  person,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  students. 

A  variety  of  special  evaluations  are  available  in  the  ^.rea.    Elk        d  High 
School,  the  JTPA  Private  Industry  Council,  and  Wisconsin  Division  oi  'ocational 
RehaMlitation  staff  refer  special  needs  students  to  the  following  agencies: 

1.  Indianhead  Enterprises  (a  Rehabilitation  Facility),  and  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Stout,  Menomonie,  for  work  eva^uations, 

2.  The  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout,  for  independent  living  skills 
evaluations  that  are  usually  one  week  'n  length. 
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3*      Cooperative  Education  Services  Agency  #6  (CESA  6)  Department  of 

Special  Services,  fo*-  development  of  instructional  plans,  including 
short  term  objectives,  evaluation  criteria,  methods  and  staff 
responsible. 

These  resources  combine  to  give  handicapped  students  in  Elk  Mound  vocational 
classps  a     ry  high  success  ratio.    The  oon.;inued  and  clear  articulation 
between  administration,  special  education,  guidance  and  vocational  staff  is  the 
key  element  in  assuring  that  evaluation  results  are  used  to  enhance  students' 
success  in  progrcuns 


Mandate  Three:    Special  Services 

Elk  Mound  High  School  has  been  involved  in  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Public 
Instruction's  Designated  Vocational  Instruction  (DVI)  program  since  1982.  (See 
Exhibit  8.)    The  DVI  program  trains  special  and  vocational  staff  in  way 3  to 
work  cooperatively.    The  model  provides  support  for  instructors  and  special 
needs  students  in  regular  vocational  classes. 

Elk  Mound  scaff  adapts  the  curriculum,  instruction,  equipment  and  facilities. 
The  DVI  staff  supports  each  student's  progress  and  maintains  ongoing 
communications  between  departments. 

Two  staff  members  at  Elk  Mound  have  participates  in  DVI  training.    The  training 
was  conducted  at  varirus  campuses  of  the  Unive^-sity  of  Wisconsin  system  during 
the  summers  of  1982  through  the  present  by  the  State  Department  ol  Public 
Instruction.    Both  Elk  Mound  instructors  have  conducted  inservice  training  for 
other  staff  and  administrators  in  classroom  supporu  and  instructional 
adaptation  techniques.    Ongoing  "shoulder  to  shoulder"  evaluation  of  the 
student  and  curriculum  in  the  vocational  labs  is  an  integral  part  of  this 
program.    The  two  DVIs  and  other  pertinent  special  educatic^  staff  are  assigned 
to  vocational  education  classes  each  quarter  ba^ed  on  the  number  of  stude  ts  in 
that  class,  not  by  special  needs  category. 

Student  progress  is  monitored  and  curriculum  objectives  :,nd  instructional 
techniques  are  reviewed  regularly.    Students  having  problems  in  the  classes 
benefit  from  the  combination  of  content  area  expertise  and  special  instruction 
for  handicapped  students  provided  by  the  vocational  and  special  staff  (e.g., 
class  notetaking). 

Parallel  instructional  techniques  help  students  , » -^pare  for  classes  and 
complete  a^^^.signmentw* .    Students  may  use  information  available  through  computer 
programs,  color-codeo  materials  or  tutorial  servi-^es.    These  modifications 
provide  understandable  materials  for  all  students. 

From  class  entry  to  exit  from  high  school,  students  receive  ongoing  assessment 
and  instruction.    Administrators,  vocational  and  special  educators,  students, 
parents,  and  appropriate  ancillary  agencies  help  plan  students'  programs. 
Ancillary  agencies  may  include  those  funded  by  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act,  the  Private  Industry  Council,  or  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation.    The  evaluation  greatly  enhances  the  students'  chances  of 
success  when  participating  in  vocational  classes. 
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Mandate  Four:    Guidance^  Counseling  and  C-^reer  Development 

Guidance,  counseling  and  career  development  activities  are  provided  prior  to 
and  during  the  four  high  school  years.    Guidance  staff  conduct  a  pre-high 
school  orientation  for  all  eighth  grade  students,  Including  handicapped 
students.    Vocational  offerings  and  opportunities  are  previewed  anc^  discussed. 

The  orientation  is  followed  by  the  guidance  directed  class  entitled  "Exploring 
Occupations."    This  one  quarter  credit  class  explores  student  aptitudes  and 
abilities  as  well  as  current  job  market  information.    It  also  covers 
suggestions,  techniques,  and  exercises  on  how  students  may  maximize  their  high 
school  time  when  working  on  post  high  school  objectives.    The  ACT  Career 
Planning  Test,  Wisconsin  Career  Information  System  preparation  book 
(computerized  easy  reader  version),  microskills  and  student  ideas  are  used  in 
the  class.    Students  write  letters  requesting  career  information  and  review  the 
bulletin  board  to  obtain  current  materials  on  post  school  options. 

Individual  career  counseling  is  available.    Interested  students  use  the 
extensive  materials  available  at  the  guidance  center.    Information  includes: 
job  specific  data,  training,  military  opportunities,  state  and  local  job 
information  and  Career  Directions  software. 

The  guidance  department  plans  and  implements  informational  field  trips, 
including  trips  to  adult  vocational  schools  and  colleges  that  provide 
opportunities  for  the  handicapped.    These  trips  may  include  students  from  any 
or  all  grade  levels.    Handicapped  students  are  not  only  welcomed  but  encouraged 
to  attend  guidance  planned  field  tripj  and/or  e  iluation  sessions. 

The  guidance  counselor  also  makes  classroom  presentations.    Junior  level 
classes  receive  more  extensive  information  on  career?.    This  incl ides  the 
current  occupational  outlook,  wages  and  other  pertinent  information.  Students 
are  again  encouraged  to  define  post  high  school  goals  with  respect  to  their  own 
skills  and  abilities.    Senic.  students  participate  in  mini-classes  that  focus 
on  the  skills  needed  in  the  final  aecision  making  process.    In  the  senior  year 
guidance  plays  a  vital  role  in  program  enrollment  and  financial  aid  application 
procedures.    These  services  are  available  to  all  students. 

Guidance  staff  evaluate  student  ana  procram  success  through  post  secondary 
follow  up  procedures.    Information  on  post  secondary  enrollment  is  collected 
and  made  available  co  slaff.    This  guidance  and  counseling  program  spans  late 
eigh;;h  grade  through  twelfth  grade,  with  post  school  follcw-up. 

Mandate  Five:    Counseling  for  Transition 

The  transition  from  high  school  to  the  community  for  handicapped  students  is 
facilitated  in  several  ways  at  Elk  Mound.    Students  in  the  seventh  or  eighth 
grade  are  exposed  to  three  of  the  four  vocational  areas  through  a  quarterly 
rotational  system.    They  are  required  to  take  a  1/2  credit  course  in  Industrial 
Technology,  Home  Economics  and  Agriculture  along  w\th  a  1/2  credit  course  in 
art. 

In  their  fresman  year,  all  students  must  take  a  1/2  credit  class  entitled 
"Career  Exploration."    The  class  is  conducted  by  the  guidance  counselor  and 
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include^  information  on  the  current  occupational  outlook,  working  conditions, 
wages,  training  and  other  pertinent  information.    Handicapped  students 
participate  in  this  class.    It  is  followed  by  more  individualized  student 
.planning  and  the  exploration  of  several  programs.    Occupational  emphasis  is 

dded  within  the  special  needs  classroom  through  real  life  curriculum 
materials,  parallel  instruction  with  materials  from  the  vocational  labo  and 
special  needs  vocational  classes  where  appropriate. 

Students  vho  decide  that  further  education  is  a  post  high  school  goal  work  with 
the  guidance  department  to  explore  and  apply  to  appropriate  training  agencies. 
Guidance  staff  work  with  students  to  obtain  financial  assistance  wnen  needed. 
The  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  pr'ovides  assistance  when  appropriate. 

Handicapped  students  at  Elk  Mound  are  involved  with  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  program  operated  in  conjunction  with  the  Cooperative 
Education  Service  Agency  11  (CESA  11),  which  administer*^  the  JTPA  funds.  The 
Pre-Employment  Competenc^^  Program  provides  students  with  self-evaluation 
materials  that  focus  on  abilities  and  aptitudes.    The  program  alos  allows 
students  to  explore  their  career  needs  and  participate  in  on-t^  ^-job  training 
programs.     (See  Exhibit  9.)    It  i^  available  to  financially  eligible  students 
including  most  handicapped  students.    The  class  enrollment  is  determined  by 
JTPA  eligibility  criteria.    All  students  enrolled  during  the  school  year  have  a 
priority  for  the  Summer  Youth  Employment  Program.    The  JTPA  program  provides  a 
staff  person  to  act  a.-?  rsr  urce  for  students  looking  for  further  job  training 
or  information  includinp;  Job  Service,  Civil  Service  and  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation.    Student  job  placement  duties  were  assigned  to  the  JTPA  staff 
person. 

The  Work  Maturity  Employment  Competency  System  is  used  for  uie  on-the-job 
portion  of  the  JTPA  program.    Several  students  have  obtained  long  term 
employment,  including  full  and  part  time  jobs  through  the  job  training 
component.    (See  Exhibit  10.) 

The  JTPA  program  was  initiated  at  the  end  of  the  198i*-85  school  year  when  the 
Private  Inujstry  Council  staff  and  Elk  Mound  staff  identified  a  need  to  expand 
the  number  of  students  in  career  education.    The  addition  of  a  JTPA  instructor 
at  Elk  Mound  High  School,  funded  by  JTPA  and  the  school  district,  was  the 
result  of  this  career  needs  assessment. 

The  new  program  enables  Elk  Mound  to  implement  classes  targeted  specifically  at 
career  and  job  skills  for  special  needs  students  selected  on  the  basis  of 
classroom  behavior,  attendance,  or  grades. 

Upper  level  vocational  programs  have  a  significant  number  of  exceptional 
education  needs  students.    The  JTPA  program  and  summer  work  programs  have 
placed  15  exceptional  education  needs  students  in  work  training  programs 
(1985-1986).    These  programs  are  varied,  based  on  ongoing  assessment  of  the 
students  and  in  some  cases  are  non-traditional. 

Career  education  classes  help  prepare  the  students  for  job  placement,  and 
provide  valuable  on-the-job  training.    Public  sector  positions  with  the  Elk 
Mound  schools  and  village  comprise  the  Entry  Employment  Experience  (EEE) 
programs.    This  work  experience  program  consists  of  minimum  wage  subsidized 
jobs  oerformed  by  students  during  free  time  or  after  school.    The  student's 
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work  supervisoi*  develops  important  lines  of  communication,  eval    ^es  job 
performance  and  provides  feedback  to  the  young  worker. 

The  Youth  Tryout  Employment  Program  (TOE)  is  an  important  part  of  the  st .dent's 
career  education.    '^OE  jonsists  of  private  sector  jobs,  subsidized  by  the 
Private  Industry  Council  (PIC)  for  the  first  160  hours  ox'  employment.  The 
employer  hires  the  youth  after  the  tryout  period  is  successfully  completed. 
Student  participation  in  both  EEE  and  TOE  is  contingent  upon  their  school 
performance  in  specified  areas,  including  attendance,  academics  and  behavior. 

Both  the  employer  and  student  benefit  from  the  program.    The  employer  saves 
money  on  training,  recruiting,  and  labor  costs,  while  the  youth  gains  valuable 
work  experience  necessary  to  compete  in  the  job  market. 

Community  employers,  school  personnel,  PIC  staff  and  CESA  11  pe*^sonnel 
implement  and  evaluate  the  program  success.  It  has  received  excel] ent 
evaluations  from  all  groups. 

Individual  Education  Plans  (lEP)  include  post  high  school  goals  and 
strategies.    Parents,  administrators,  students,  teachers,  and  pertinent  staff 
plan  post  high  school  goals.    Special  needs  staff  coordinate  the  ISP 
implementation.    Evaluation  of  the  plan  and  its  implementation  is  on-going. 


Ncindate  Six:    Equal  Access 

Handicapped  students  have  equal  access  to  the  full  range  of  vocational 
courses.    Because  of  the  ingrained  commitment  of  vocational  teachers,  special 
educators,  guidance  and  administrative  staff,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  "if" 
students  will  be  given  vocational  instruction  or  opportunities  but  "how"  will 
it  be  done.    Handicapped  students  have  been  enrolled  in  all  vocational 
offerings. 

The  curriculum  is  "tough"  academically  but  the  Elk  Mound  model  emphasizes 
regular  education  classes  with  support  versus  different  levels  of  academic 
requirements.    In  many  cases  specific  competencies  are  targeted  for  specific 
students  and  achieved  through  instructional/curriculum  modifications.    A  major 
accomplishment  of  the  DVI  program  is  improved  interdepartmental  communication. 
Effective  communication  is  now  standard  operating  procedure. 

Vocational  staff  v:orking  in  conjunction  with  special  education  staff  accept 
students  in  all  programs.    These  placements  are  made  with  cooperative  planning 
and  clear  cut  objectives  and  outcomes.    Guidance,  vocational  and  special 
education  staff  and  students  cooperate  in  vocational  placement  decisions e 
These  placements  are  based  on  a  composite  profile  of  each  student  derived  from 
evaluation  results. 

From  ninth  grade  through  high  school  graduation,  students  are  evaluated  through 
a  variety  of  methods.    Ongoing  evaluation  combined  with  instructional  support 
for  both  students  and  instructors  assure  equal  access  to  regular  vocational 
classes . 
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Manoate  Seven:    Least  Restrictive  Environment 


The  DVI  project  goal  is  to  provide  support  for  vocational  instructors  and 
handicapped  students  in  regular  vocational  classes.    Instructional  support 
methods  and  student  evaluation  techniques  assure  that  students  experience 
approprj??te  and  sequential  vocational  courses. 

Developmental  course  work  in  the  special  education  classrooms  prepares  students 
to  meet  prerequisite  skills  or  reinforces  content  area  materials  taught  in 
regular  vocational  education  classes. 

Community  resources  are  utilized  as  much  as  possible  including  JTPA  funded 
agencies,  DVR,  PIC,  CESA  11  and  local  employers. 


Mandate  Ei^t:    Vocational  Education/Special  Education  Coordination 

Designated  Vocational  Instruction  is  a  cooperative  planning  effort  between 
vocational  and  special  education  staff  and  other  appropriate  personnel  or 
agencies.    Inservice  training  and  class  competencies  were  deve'  ped  through  the 
DVI  project.    Examples  of  staff  cooperation  include  the  followi.ig:    1.  Ongoing 
formal  and  informal  evaluation  of  student  abilities,  interests,  skills  and 
curriculum  attainment;  2.  Cooperative  goal  setting;  3.  Vocational  instructors 
provide  content  information  while  special  and  vocational  staff  suggest 
alternative  instructional  methodology  for  review  and  implementation;  4. 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  assistance  in  the  vocational  labs  by  special  education 
staff  provides  immediate  information  and  feedback  to  students . 

Meetings  between  vocational  and  special  staff  occur  at  least  weekly.  Special 
and  vocational  staff  also  meet  at  the  beginning  of  each  grading  period  to 
target  areas  of  emphasis  based  on  class  enrollment,  class  content  or  other 
criteria  as  needed.    Theje  procedures  provide  flexibility  and  a  problem  solving 
mechanism  to  improve  programs. 

Cooperation  in  planning  and  implementing  IE?  goals  is  ongoing.    The  development 
of  vocational  classroom  competencies  enables  staff  to  plan  and  evaluate 
students'  goal  attainment. 

The  Local  Vocational  Education  Coordinator  from  CESA  11  facilitated  the  initial 
meetings  of  the  special  and  vocational  education  departments  to  address  the 
Perkins  mandates. 
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Evidence  of  the  Project's  Effect: /eness 
Students*  Performance  Wiile  in  School 

Grades  Received  by  Handicapped  Students  in  Vocational  Classes 


1985- 

-1986 

1986- 

1987 

Sem.  1 

Sem.  2 

Seji.  1 

Sem.  2 

(est. ) 

A 

6 

8 

8 

5 

B 

15 

8 

12 

•3 

C 

18 

20 

20 

16 

D 

11 

21 

k 

8 

F 

3 

0 

1 

At  times  grades  are  adjusted  if  students  received  extensive  support.    An  entry 
on  the  school  record  is  written  and  the  studen^  and  family  are  notified.  The 
goal  is  to  work  toward  a  regular  grade. 


Most  students  choose  to  meet  graduation  requirements  Ihat  are  based  on 
achieving  the  IE?  goals.    Multidisciplinary  Teams  (M-Teams)  base  their 
decisions  on  '^lovel  of  satisfaction"  for  acaaemic  and  social  skills 
achievement. 

A  goal  for  1986-8?  is  to  deve       competency  certificates  in  agriculture  and 
technology  education.    The  certificates  will  help  students  to  make  a  smooth 
transition  and  secure  employment  upon  graduation.    Certificates  will  also  help 
students  identify  course  goals,  chart  their  progress  and  articulate  their 
skills  to  potential  employers. 


Overall  School  Drop-out  Rate 


19^5-1986 
No  dropouts  in  past  2  years 


Post  School  Status  of  Former  Students 

Most  jobs  were  obtained  through  the  efforts  of  family,  friends,  and  significant 
others. 

Status  Number  of  Former  Students 


1985-1986  1986-1987 

Competitive  employment  35  hrs/wk  or  more  5  4 

Competitive  employment  less  that  35  hrs/wk  2  1 

Enrolled  in  vocational  technical  institute  1  l 

Enrolled  in  JTPA  funded  training  programs  1  1 

Unknown  1  o 

Dropout  reenrollcd  1  0 
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DVI  follow-up  evaluation  is  ongoing.    There  is  no  regular  followup. 
Improvement  in  the  follow-up  process  is  being  considered,  including  followup  on 
training,  jobs,  costs  and  student  achievements. 


Third  Parly  Evaluation  Results 

The  Designated  Vocational  Instruction  (DVI)  approach  is  evaluated  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  annually. 
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Additional  Information 


1  •     The  Stuaent  Assistant  Program  provides  work  experience  opportunities  for 
regular  and  special  needs  students  in  the  high  school.    An  agreement  is 
signed  by  the  tsacher,  parent,  principcil,  student,  and  business  education 
coordinator, 

2.  The  Wisconsin  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (DVR)  pi  ovides 
support?  for  short  term  vocational  evaluations  at  area  resources,  work 
study  stipends  (10  hours  per  week)  and  one  week  residential  independent 
living  skills  assessment  at  an  area  college  campus.    The  DVR  counselor 
meets  with  the  special  needs  students  during  their  senior  year. 

3.  A  monthly  school  newsletter  describing  school  activities  is  distributed  to 
students,  staff,  school  board  members,  families,  and  the  community. 
Information  on  the  DVI  and  JTPA  programs  is  included. 


Successful  Classroom  Techniques  Used  by  Vocational  Educatiou  Teachers  for 
Special  Needs  Students 

The  following  are  comments  from  agriculture,  industrial  technology,  home 
economics,  and  business  education  instructors  in  response  to  the  question: 
"What  do  you  do  to  holp  special  education  students  succeed  in  your  vocational 
classes?"    This  information  was  obtained  by  VSC  staff  during  a  site  visit  in 
the  Spring  of  1987. 


Techniques 

1.  Use  their  individual  lEPs  to  help  set  operative  skill  levels. 

2.  Make  home  visitations. 

3.  Develop  supervised  occupational  experience  programs  (SOEPs). 

Meet  frequently  with  ED,  LD  and  EMR  teachers  to  chart  students'  progress. 

5.  Develop  materials  that  reinforce  class  activities,  and  ask  the  EMR  teacher 
to  use  them  in  the  EMR  room. 

6.  Color  code  texts. 

7.  Develop  individual  comt.-^tency  lists  for  students. 

8.  Always  build  in  a  "success  mechanism"  for  these  students!    Make  them  feel 
good  about  themselves. 

9.  Get  students  involved  in  FFA,  fairs,  and  field  trips.    Outside  inter»act\on 
with  peers  has  helped  interaction  within  the  classroom. 

10.    EEN  staff  help  other  students  within  the  classroom  when  needed. 
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'1.    Work  with  the  Designated  Vocational  Instructors  as  much  as  possible  to 
adjust  requirements  and  expectations  for  each  student, 

12.  Occasionally,  change  the  outcome  (product)  to  something  more  meaningful 
and/or  easier  for  the  special  students, 

13.  When  working  with  ED  kids,  try  to  find  their  strength  and  capitalize  on 
i  . 

14.  When  possible,  use  older  students  or  other  EEN  staff  to  help  a  student 
through  difficult  areas.    Otherwise,  they  are  "left  in  the  dust." 

15.  Arrange  to  have  an  EEN  staff  person  in  classes  with  students  having  severe 
problems,  or  classes  that  have  high  concentrations  of  EEN  kids.  This  is  a 
greit  way  to  directly  help  and  organize  the  kids. 

^^6.    Use  pacKaged  instructions. 

17.    Maintain  good  communication  with  EEN  staff  (e.g.,  fill  out  -ask  sheets, 
attend  staffings). 

19.    Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  helps  in  the  classroom,  by  funding 
either  a  teacher  aide  or  an  EEN  teacher. 

19.  Use  student  assistants  for  EEN  students. 

20.  Consider  giving  tests  orally. 

21.  Vary  assignments  to  meet  individual  needs. 

<2.    Positive  reinforcement/interaction  with  "regular"  students  helps  EEN 
students  gain  confidence  and  social  skills. 

23.    Explain  instructions  individually  if  necessary. 

2U.    Check  to  make  sure  that  EEN  students  understand  the  assignment  throughout 
the  Qlai  iour, 

25.  Use  lots  of  praise. 

26.  Talk  over  any  problems  immediately  (daily/weekly)  with  the  DVI. 
Communication  is  vital. 

27.  Treat  them  like  ocher  students.    Assume  that  they  can  and  are  going  to 
succeed. 


Other  Key  Factors  that  Hake  the  Elk  Mound  High  School  Effective 
Based  on  Observations  and  Interviews 

This  information  was  obtained  by  VSC  staff  through  observations  and  interviews 
during  a  rite  visit  in  the  Spring  of  1987. 


Superintendent  and  School  Principal 

1.  School  Board  members  are  involved  at  the  committee  level.    After  inservice 
training,  members  are  assigned  to  committees.    The  Board  members  see  the 
evaluational  orocess  and  do  not  personalize  the  funding  requests*  They 
relate  the  school  needs  to  student  needs.    Recommendations  and  solutions 
are  developed  at  the  committee  level. 

2.  The  Board  provides  some  staff  autonomy  in  day  to  day  decision  making 
without  dictating  to  them.    This  is  evident  throughout  the  chain  of 
command. 

3*    "We  expect  the  program  to  continue  even  without  additional  funding." 

4.  The  strength  of  the  selling  of  the  program  is  b.ased  on  the  student  needs. 

5.  "We  want  co  promote  more  and  more  r' ^ular  staff  ownership  of  the  program." 

6.  The  formal  presentations  to  the  school  board  are  done  by  the 
superintencent  or  principal. 

7.  The  school  has  a  st'^ong  philosophy  of  career  education  and  a  positive 
concept  of  vocational  education. 

8.  Special  education  students  are  part  of  the  same  class  '^'\nk  system. 

9.  The  schoDi  has  a  well  behaved  student  body. 

10.  Giving  the  DVI  release  time  for  training  and  performing  the  required 
duties  was  essential. 

11.  Administrators  believe  in  the  value  of  the  Ml  model. 

12.  The  barriers  anticipated  from  regular  education  teachers  were  overcome  by 
the  designated  vocationa'  instructors  vocational  education  background  and 
rer  rting  experience. 

13.  Support  from  staff,  school  board,  and  additional  community  funding  were 
the  keys  to  tne  success. 

14.  Vocational  teachers  need  and  request  support. 

15.  Students  are  willing  to  get  involved  and  feel  good  about  the  support. 

16.  We  intend  to  do  DVI  long  range  planning  for  the  DVI  approach. 

17.  A  variety  of  funds  are  used  to  provide  mainstreaming  for  special  students. 

Guidance  Counselor 

1 .    The  office  is  located  away  from  the  high  school  office  for  separate 
identity. 
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2.    The  school  coaimitment  \s  necessary  for  students  to  establish  tlieir  next 
career  steps • 

3»    Students  make  better  course  selections  when  these  decisions  based  on  job 
and  career  information. 

The  JTPA  class  is  good  because  of  career/training/ jobs  are  related  to 
kids'  in'^erests. 


School  Boara  Members 

1.  Being  selected  as  a  "Profile  of  Success"  shows  us  that  the  tean  concept 
among  the  board,  administration  and  staff,  has  been  successful  for  the  EEN 
students. 

2.  "We  look  at  the  end  result  and  what  employers  want." 

3.  The  staff  are  enthusiastic  and  committed  to  the  programs. 

4.  The  board  is  committed  to  the  future.    Sixty  five  percent  of  the  graduates 
gc  to  jobs  not  further  education. 

5.  "It  it  our  job  to  make  se]f  sufficient  citizens,  not  dependents  oa 
society." 

6.  Federal  dollars  are  seed  money  for  program  improvement  and  expansion.  We 
are  already  doing  some  of  these  things  including  emphasizing  vocational 
education.    Give  $1  and  get  $1.50  back  in  education. 

7.  Programs  like  Perkins  funds  help  handicapped  and  regular  educar.ion 
students  alike. 

8.  Use  the  advantages  of  small  rural  area  school  districts. 

9.  The  outlook  for  the  future  includes: 

a)  Expanding  career  education  and  the  ^^"^rld  of  work  beyond  al  risk  anci 
EEN  students, 

b)  Continuing  local  commitment  to  careers  and  employment  as  the  end 
'esult  of  education.    School  Board  members  should  keep  this  in  mind, 
it  just  the  methods  of  educating  students, 

c)  Looking  for  com-^ltment  when  hiring  new  staff  and  get  as  much  of  the 
staff  to  cooperate  to  achieve  student  success  in  and  after  school 
programs  (jobs/training). 

"We  need  to  depend  on  our  students  to  care  for  us  in  the  future." 


Designated  Vocational  Instructors 
1.    Administrative  support  for  malnstreaming  is  a  major  key  to  success. 
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2.  It  took  some  time  to  overcome  the  concern  of  others  when  special  education 
ceachers  were  released  to  provide  support  in  vocational  education  classes 
not  just  teach  special  education  courses  in  special  classrooms. 

3.  Avoid  vocational  projects  (e.g.,  building  bird  houses)  that  are  strictly 
for  special  needs  students. 

4.  Competency  based  curriculum  developed  by  special  education  and  vocational 
education  teachers  improved  overall  articulation/cooperation  between  the 
departments  and  was  used  when  students  had  problems. 

5.  Emphasizing  career  education  for  special  needs  students  improved  career 
education  for  regular  students. 

6.  With  support  and  monitoring  many  special  education  students  can  keep  up 
with  regular  education  students  in  targeted  introductory  vocational 
classes. 

7.  DVI's  are  the  school-JTPA  liaison  and  help  negotiate  and  implement  the 
contract. 

8.  The  DVI's  are  involved  with  many  other  aspects  of  the  school  activities. 

9.  When  students  turn  16  they  all  send  letters  to  DVR  for  information  and 
forms . 

10.  The  success  of  special  education/vocational  education  cooperation  and 
rapport  is  shown  through  student  achievements. 

11.  Our  classrooms  are  work  related  environments,  inc?uding  bulletin  boards, 
job  assignments  and  job  ^'elated  social  skill  posters. 

12.  Work  samples  and  pre-vocational  assessment  programs  help  staff  get  a  quick 
picture  of  our  students. 

13»    Vocational  class  notetaking  helps  EEN  students,  especially  when  they  are 
absent  or  information  is  not  in  handouts  or  other  resources. 

1''.    Biweekly  checks  on  student  progress  are  made.    These  checks  cover  grades, 
assignments,  attitude  and  attendance. 

15.  Giving  tests  orally  has  helped  a  number  of  special  needs  students  make  the 
grade. 

16.  DVI's  encourage  students  to  work  toward  regular,  not  adjusted,  grades. 

17.  "We  enjoy  being  with  'regular  students'  as  well." 

18.  DVI's  help  identify  school  and  community  worksites. 


Parent  of  a  Special  Needs  Learning  Disabled  Graduate 

1.    The  family  has  a  cleaning  business.    Since  eighth  grade,  their  son  had  a 
career  goal  of  becoming  a  maintenance  worker.    The  family  started  by 
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making  him  responsible  for  keeping  his  room  and  other  parts  of  the  house 
clean.    In  high  school  he  had  work  study  ana  career  skill  training.  After 
graduation  DVR  sponsored  him  at  a  five  to  six  month  training  program.  Its 
tuition  was  $i*00.    Rental  assis'^ance  and  other  living  costs  were  covered 
by  the  family.    He  became  a  full  time  janitor  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Eau  Claire  after  learning  of  the  vacancy  and  the  employment 
procedures  from  the  high  school  guidance  counselor  and  DVI  staff. 

2.  The  DVI»s  have  a  special  knack  of  seeing  kids  in  a  posiuive  way. 

3.  The  DVI  was  accessible  at  all  times  and  wrote  progress  notes  to  the 
parents. 

4.  The  graduate  came  back  co  talk  to  the  special  needs  class  about  his 
progress  and  job. 

5.  The  main  key  to  success  was  that  the  regular  curriculum  was  followed  and 
he  was  not  pulled  out  and  separated  from  his  peers. 

6.  Parents  felt  welcomed  in  the  school  even  though  the  student  didn't  like 
them  to  come. 

7.  The  school  helps  instill  the  work  ethic  in  the  students. 

8.  The  school  referred  their  son  to  DVR,  and  DVR  paid  for  a  tutor. 

9.  Because  their  son  was  kent  in  regular  c^ass  and  JTPA  class  with  only 
rpecial  !ielp  in  reading,  he  changed  his  behavior,  improved  his  self-image, 
found  a  job  and  will  be  enrolling  in  vocational  school. 

Metal  Fabrication  Instructor 

1.  The  special  needs  students  (emotionally  disturbed/learning  disabled)  were 
graded  on  a  seminar  type  scale  with  additional  supervision  considered. 

2.  The  mini-foundry  products  included  tools,  car  parts,  ornaments,  and 
grills. 

3.  The  special  needs  students  helped  with  the  teacher  demonstration  for  new 
students. 

The  instruction  was  related  to  occupations  and  employers  in  the  area. 

5.  DVI  staff  provided  note  taking  and  color  coded  textbook  highlights  for  the 
students. 

6.  Undergraduate  special  education  students  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Eau  Claire  assisted  the  industrial  technology  teacher  and  DVI*s 
with  adapting  the  instruction  for  special  needs  students. 

7.  The  competency  certificates  developed  by  the  DVI  have  helped  the  special 
needs  students  when  looking  for  employment. 


ERLC 
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Agriculture  Instructor 

1.  Stres?-  jOb  entry  skills,  including  appearr.nce  and  hygiene. 

2.  Students  should  tet  thoir  sites  higher  than  "farmhand." 

L      Reading  literacy  is  required  to  understand  the  textbook,  manuals, 
cher\.cals  and  changing  agriculture  field. 

^.    Skill  co'npetency  lists  that  indicate  student  performance  levels  help  che 
student  look  for  a  job  after  school  and  to  know  tnemselves. 

Job  Traininp^  Partne,    up  Act  Teacher 

1.  Coordination  of  the  intake  and  eligibility  process  helps  all  parties. 

2.  The  Private  Industry  Council  (PIC)  has  an  office  in  each  oouuty  within  the 
Service  Delivery  Area  JSDA). 

3.  The  JTPA  teacher  uses  a  variety  of  job  placement  techniques  -  OJT,  tryout, 
and  entry  employiuent. 

^.  The  field  tr^ps  are  coordinated  with  the  DVI's  and  other  JTPA  activities. 

5.  Administrative  support  of  JTPA  is  a  major  key  to  the  success  of  the  class. 

6.  GraduaT,es  come  back  to  class  to  visit  and  speak  about  their  success. 

7.  Students  can  maks  up  class  work  to  maintain  work  experience. 

8.  Iii^    ictors  use  monitoring  sheets  with  space  for  each  regular  and 
vocational  teacher  to  vrite  progress  statements  on  the  student.  The 
sheets  are  then  submitted  to  the  DVI's  and  JTPA  cea^.her. 

Students 

1.  A  student  contract  for  grades  includes  the  requirement  that  students  keep 
a  weekly  journal. 

2.  Students  enjoy  moving  from  task  to  task 

3.  Students  like  the  support  of  the  DVI's  and  the  regalar  instructors. 

^.    One  student  who  had  a  career  goal  of  farming  learned  and  researched  many 
careers  in  agriculture,  including  herd  management  and  business  aspects. 
He  was  helped  by  the  special  education  and  agriculture  staff  to  relate  his 
mechanical  and  problem  solving  skills  to  nis  career  choices.  Adult 
education  classes  were  recommended  to  help  him  with  his  delayed  reading 
problems. 
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Considerations  for  Those  Wishing  to  Replicate  this  Project 


Administrative 

In  implementing  the  plan,  there  saould  be  less  structure  and  directives  from 
the  administrative  and  school  board  levels  and  more  flexibility  and  faith  in 
the  staff  level. 

The  ddmini*3trative  support  must  be  there  to  ensure  success. 

Curriculum  development  and  increased  ownership  by  the  ootal  staff  should  be 
built  intc  the  plan  to  meet  the  needs  of  special  needs  students. 

Extensive  planning  is  needed  to  coordinate  Perkins  mandates  with  PL  9^^^^2  and 
JTPA  efforts  for  at  risk  school  plan. 

Establish  a  working  relationship  with  the  PIC  office. 
Fiscal 

Even  if  Perkins  funds  get  leaner  or  more  restrictive,  meeting  the  student  needs 
for  career  and  vocational  programming  should  be  a  priority. 

The  local  district  should  continue  to  show  desire  to  obtain  Perkins  funds  and 
to  meet  local  match  requirements. 

Future  funds  should  go  toward  work  experience  anc  job  placement  staff. 


Staffing 

Start  with  the  administ'^ative  staff  to  develop  the  overall  goal  and  plan. 
Use  a  team  approach. 

Orient  special  education  teachers  to  vocational  education,  vocational  skills, 
and  appropriate  classes  and  techniques  to  use  when  helping  students  develop 
career  options. 

Address  the  barriers  to  be  overcome,  and  change  the  "I  don't  want  that  kid" 
syndrome. 

The  DVI  model  provides  structure  for  the  integration  of  special  education  with 
vocational  education.    The  interpersonal  skills  of  the  DVI  are  important  and 
should  be  evident  to  benefit  both  special  education  and  regular  education 
students. 

The  program  must  respond  to  the  lEP  program  signed  by  the  administrative  agent. 

Skills  learned  In  class  should  relate  to  competitive  employment  and  other  post 
high  school  options. 
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At  the  beginning  of  each  quarter  a  scheduling  meeting  is  held  with  special 
education  and  vocational  education  staff  ^o  implement  the  plan  and  voice  any 
concerns  and  r^ajor  changes. 

Orientate  the  parents  to  Perkins  and  DVI  model  activities. 
Project  initiation  procedures . 

Establish  that  each  year's  lEP  emphasizes  post  high  school  year  goals  and 
specific  means  to  oot^^in  them. 

Business  and  industry  support  and  job  sites. 


Project  Initiation  Procedures 

Project  planning,  implementation  and  evaluation  should  be  based  on  the 
assessment  of  local  needs  ir  luding  funding,  goal  setting,  target  population, 
etc. 

Related  staff  must  have  input  and  ownership  in  the  program  to  ensure  success. 

Project  instructional  research  indicates  that  administrative  support  and 
leadership  are  crucial  for  significant  change  to  occur.    The  rolo  of  the 
administrative  staff  were  key  factors  to  the  development  of  the  Elk  Mound  DVI 
program. 


Technical  Assistance  Available 
T2£e 

Support  in  developing  a  Designated  Vocational  Instructor  program  can  be 
arranged  on  a  consultation  basis.    Inservice  training  and  site  visits  may  be 
arranged.    Please  direct  inquiries  to: 

Steve  McCullough 
Elk  Mound  High  School 
303  University  Avenae 
Elk  Mound,  WT  5^^739 
(715)  879-5521 


Cost 


The  costs  will  vary  according  to  services  rendered. 
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Wisconsin  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Dr.  Herbert  J.  Grover 
State  Superintendent 
Designated  Vocational  Instruction 
November,  1985 
Excerpts 


The  Designated  Vocational  Instruction  (DVI)  approach  in  Wisconsin  is  an 
interdisciplinary  effort  between  special  and  vocational  education.    The  goal  of 
the  program  is  to  significantly  improve  the  scope,  sequence,  and  quality  of 
secondary  level  vocational  education  for  exceptional  education  need  (EEN) 
students. 


Concept 

The  concept  of  the  DVI  approach  is  to  integrate  special  education  learners  in 
regular  vocational  education  environments  with  instructional  support  provided 
to  both  stidents  -nd  their  respective  instructors.    It  is  designed  to  improve 
the  scope  and  quality  of  secondary  level  vocational  education  for  EEN  stuienos 
during  the  I987-88  school  year,  in  a*     locations  across  the  State  of  Wisconsin* 

The  DVI  program  affords  more  nearly  equal  acoess  and  opportunity  to  a 
district* s  vocational  education  programs.    The  approach  was  designed  to  be 
basic,  practical,  and  most  of  all,  functional. 

Neither  special  nor  vocational  education  alone  can  meet  the  employability  needs 
of  handicapped  students.    The  concept  of  this  approach  is  one  of 
interdisciplinary  cooperation.    Its  ultimate  goal  is  successful  entrance  and 
participation  in  tne  world  of  work. 

The  DVI  approach  is  an  adaptation  of  Georgia's  successful  Related  Vocational 
Instruction  Program. 


MetboJology 

DVI  teachers  learn  to  assist  EEN  students  to  ente.^  and  participate  in  existing 
vocational  education  programs.    Special  education's  expertise  in  liow  to  teach 
is  blended  with  vocational  education's  expertise  in  what  to  teach.  The 
designated  vocational  instructor  provides  instructional  support  to  the 
vocatxonal  educator  and  the  EEN  student.    The  DVI  teacher  also  engages  other 
special  education  teachers  in  the  instructional  support  function  of  the  DVI 
concept  and  facilitates  communication  a.aong  administrators,  special  educators, 
vocational  educators,  student  services,  and  agency  representatives. 


Staff  Preparation 

As  the  first  phase  of  program  implementation,  school  districts  wishing  to 
participate  in  the  DVI  effort  send  teams  of  staff  to  a  university  training 
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session.    At  least  one  team  member  must  be  a  certified  special  educator  who 
would  function  in  the  DVI  role.    Other  team  members  could  include  vocational 
educators,  guidance  counselors  or  other  special  education  staff  who  will  share 
in  the  DVI  role.    The    diversity  training  workshop  focuses  on:    (1)  the  DVI 
role;  (2)  vocational  educ;-tion  pri"  iplea  and  practices;  (3)  vocational 
education  goal-setting  for  handicapped  learners;  (U)  integration  of  vocational 
curriculum  in  the  lEP  process;  (5)  development  and  implementation  of 
instructional  accommodations  for  handicaoped  learners  in  vocational  education; 
(6)  review  of  vocational  assessment  instruments  and  techniques;  and  (7) 
procedures  to  introduce  the  DVI  program  into  each  local  district. 


Follo*f-Dp 

Follow-up  includes  extensive  local  district  DVI  follow-up  and  state  support 
visits,  technical  assistance,  local/state/regional  inservice  training 
workshops,  and  evaluation.    Bureau  for  Vocational  Education  and  Bureau  for 
Exceptional  Children  supervisors  within  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
provide  valuable  input  in  shaping  Wisconsin's  approach  to  improving  vocational 
education  services  for  EEN  youth. 


Evaluation 

Evaluation  efforts  were  initiated  by  the  DPI  and  bar.ed  on  the  design  developed 
by  John  Gugerty,  Vocational  Studies  Center.    The  1933-84  evaluation  results 
indicated  that  the  projecc  ..^d  a  "significant  and  positive"  impact  upon 
vocational  education  of  handicapped  students.    Over  2,200  students  received 
direct  instructional  support  from  DVI  teachers.    Even  though  most  of  the 
handicapped  students  serviced  had  tested  reading  and  math  scores  below  the 
3ighth  grade  level,  66. 4J  earned  grades  of  "C"  or  better  in  vocational 
education  courses  as  a  result  of  this  instructional  support.    One  of  the  best 
results  associated  with  effective  implementation  of  the  DVI  approach  was  the 
improved  communication  among  vocation?"*  education,  special  education  and 
guidance  staff,  including  staff  development  activities  that  focus  on  the  needs 
of  actual  students. 


Cost 

Involverrent  in  DVI  need  not  involve  additional  costs  to  participating  school 
districts.    A  local  education  agency  that  wants  to  implement  the  DVI  approach 
would  designate  or  reallocate  one  or  several  of  its  existing  special  education 
teaching  positions  to  provide  direct  instructional  support  to  handicapped  youth 
in  the  vocational  setting.    A  major  strength  of  the  approach  is  that  it  allows 
more  effective  use  of  resources  now  available.    In  addition,  Carl  Perkin*s 
Vocational  Education  Act  monies  administered  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  are  available  to  each  district  eligible  for  Vocational  Education 
Act  r  ending. 
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DV£  Instructional  Support  Services 


-  Vovide  shoulder  to  shoulder 
support  in  a  vocational  class. 

-  Team  teach  and  provide  feedback  to 
instructor  regarding  a  lesson, 

-  Set  up  a  peer  tutoring  system. 

-  Use  an  aide  to  tutor  and 
provide  parallel  instructional 
support. 

-  Provide  one-to-one  tutoring  by  the 
DVI  or  other  special  education 
staff. 

-  Review  tests:    determine  reading 
level,  type,  revise  and  rewrite. 

-  Read  tests  to  students. 

-  Review  safety  tests. 

-  Develop  sti"dy  guides. 

-  Review  for  tests  in  study  groups. 

-  Take  notes,  outline  text 
chapters  and  beef  up  student's 
vocational  class  notes. 

-  Review  class  materials:  determine 
appropriateness,  assist  vocational 
instructors  in  obtaining  materials 
appropriate  to  student's  ability. 

-  Highlight  and  underline  materials 
and  textbooks. 

-  Tape  record  lectures,  textbooks, 
and  shop  safety  rules. 

-  Adapt  academic  materials/assign- 
ments; e.g.,  written  assignments, 
worksheets,  vocabulary  flashcards, 
or  measurement  cards. 


-  Provide  resource  room  support  for 
daily  assignments. 

-  Use  computers  to  asjdst 
instruction,  help  students 
review  test  questions,  and  learn 
skills  for  computer  use. 

-  Define  vocaiiional  goals  on  the 
lEP. 

-  Cooperatively  develop  competency- 
based  checklists  and  lEP  goals. 

-  Teach  parallel  instructional 
support  (e.g. ,  prevocational 
skills,  independent  living 
skills,  and  vocabulary/basic 
skills  needed  to  succeed  in  the 
vocational  class). 

-  Teach  career  development  class 
and  involve  guidance. 

-  Provide  ext. a  lab  and  study  time 
for  students 

-  Assist  vocational  teachers  with 
home-school  communication. 

-  Advise  vocational  teachers  on 
appropriate  instructional  levels 
and  behavioral  techniques. 

-  Assise  slower  students  in 
addition  to  EENs. 

-  Adapt  a  course  (premainstreaming 
in  scope). 

-  Establish  a  career  exploration 
course  at  the  junior  high  school. 

-  Follow  up  of  ELA  students  leaving 
school . 


From:  The  1984  DVI  Evaluation 
Results  N=60 
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West  Central  Wisconsin  Private  Industry  Council 
Pre-*Einployment  Conpetency  System 
Introduction 


The  West  Central  Wisconsin  Private  Industry  Council  Pre-employment  Competency 
System  stresses  the  acquisition  of  knowler^     and  skill  in  the  areas  of  Career 
Decision  Making,  Employer  Expectations  anu  Job  Seeking.    Simply  stated,  it 
involves  the  answering  of  three  broad  questions: 

1.  What  job  or  jobs  fit  my  needs  and  abilities? 

2.  What  will  employers  expect  of  me  on  the  job? 

3.  How  do  I  obtain  the  Job? 

An  analogy       the  business  world  might  equate  these  three  area*^  to  the  basic 
practices         ^search  and  development,  production  and  marketing. 

Career  Decision  Haking 

Appropriate  career  decision  making  is  essential  for  employees  and  employers  in 
order  to  maximize  job  sati^'faction  and  productivity.    Skills  in  this  area  are 
necessary  if  individuals  are  to  make  realistic  career  choices  which  reflect 
their  values,  skills  and  interests.    The  career  decision  making  process 
contains  three  basic  element" : 

1.  Development  of  vocational  self  awareness  in  order  to  match  oneself 
with  the  requirements  of  employment  opportunities. 

2.  Gaining  awareness  of  the  labor  market  in  order  to  identify  those 
employment  opportunities  that  are  or  will  be  available  and  are 
an  appropriate  match  with  individual  needs  and  abilities. 

3.  Synthesis  of  the  knowledge  gained  about  oneself  and  the  environment 
into  a  workable  career  plan  that  outlines  the  steps  necessary  to  get 
from  where  one  is  to  where  one  wants  to  be. 


Knowledge  of  Bmployer  Expectations 

Employer  surveys  continually  identify  the  neer*  for  workers  to  develop  positive 
work  behaviors  and  attitudes  as  amrng  the  most  important  elements  for  success 
in  employment.    Youn^r  people,  in  particular,  may  lack  the  understanding  of  what 
employers  expect  in  .his  regard.    This  lack  of  c^wareness  and  development  of 
.lecessary  skills  may  present  individuals  with  problems  in  obtaining  and 
retaining  employment.    The  West  Central  Wisconsin  Private  Industry  Council  has 
identified  eight  key  behavioral  areas  accompanied  by  numerous  other  indicators 
as  being  essential  for  individuals  entering  the  labor  "larket.    Those  areas  are: 

1.  Attendance, 

2.  Punctuality, 
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3.    Reaction  to  supervision, 

Interaction  with  co-workers, 

5.  Safety,  equipment  and  worksite  maintenance, 

6.  Productivity, 

7.  Initiative, 

8.  Attire/Grooning, 

The  inclusion  of  these  competencies  as  pre-employment  skills  is  designed  to 
increase  the  awareness  of  their  importance  to  the  individiJal  and  the  employer. 
Development  of  knowledge  of  such  expectations  is  necessary,  but  by  no  means  a 
substitute  for  the  actual  demonst^^ation  of  positive  behaviors  in  actual  work 
environments.    These  competency  areas  are  designed  to  parallel  those  behaviors 
to  be  measured  in  actual  work  settings  as  Work  Maturity  competencies. 

Job  Seeking  Skills 

Adequate  Job  Seeking  Skills,  although  not  essential  to  performance  on  the  job, 
are  necessary  if  individuals  are  going  to  obtain  employment.    Development  of 
such  skills  is  becoming  more  necessary  as  competition  increases  for  limited 
employment  opportunities.    These  skills  are  indicative,  however,  of  elements 
that  make  for  well  rounded  workers  including  communication,  organization,  self 
awareness,  interpersonal  skills,  neatness  and  grooming.    The  competency  areas 
addressed  in  this  system  are: 

1.  Job  search  plan  development  including  identification  of  sources  of 
job  infci^mation  and  development  of  a  structured  job  search  process 

2.  Employment  application,  resume  and  reference  development 

3.  Development  of  appropriate  interviewing  skills 


The  Pre-Employment  Competency  system  requires  an  iniividual  to  demonstrate  an 
acceptable  level  of  performance  in  each  of  the  competency  areas  and 
indicators.    The  essential  elements  of  the  system  detailed  in  t'ie  text  are: 

1.  The  identification  of  a  deficiency  or  need 

2.  The  allowable  intervention  strategies 

3.  Individualized  training  plans  which  outline  the  participant's 
program 

^.  The  evaluation  methodology 

5.  Requirements  for  attainment  of  Pre-Employment  Competencies 

6.  Certification 

7.  Documentation 
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Identification  of  a  Deficiency  (Pre-Assessment) 

An  individual  must  have  an  identified  need  for  assistance  prior  to  enrollment 
iu  a  pre-employment  competency  activity  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  positive 
termination  for  competency  attainment.    Since  this  is  a  mastery  system,  a 
deficiency  in  any  one  of  the  competency  areas  can  be  regarded  as  justification 
for  pre-employment  competency  programming. 

Pre-assessment  may  consist  of:    pre-testing  through  a  p ^e-determined  criterion 
referenced  written  or  oral  examination;  documented  evaluc.tion  of  background 
information  including  school  records  and  work  history;  docur ented  observation 
of  behavior  which  clearly  identifies  a  deficiency, 

A  deficiency  in  Pre-Employment  Competencies  must  be  identified  on  the 
Competency  pre-Assessment  Record. 


Intervention  Strategies 

Pre-Employment  Competency  training  will  generally  take  place  in  group  or 
individual  instructional  settings.    The  method  of  instruction  may  vary  based  on 
the  program  design,  individual  instructor  preference  or  needs  of  the  population 
served  so  long  as  the  deficiencies  identified  in  the  pre-assessment  record  are 
being  addressed  in  a  manner  that  will  remediate  the  deficiency.  Programs 
desiring  to  utilize  Pre-Employment  Competency  terminations  must  ' resent  their 
proposed  intervention  strategy  and/or  curriculum  to  the  Privat'  .ndustry 
Council  for  approval. 


Individualized  Training  Plans 

The  basic  provisions  of  the  pre-employment  competency  program  must  be  outlines 
in  an  Individualized  Training  Plan  (ITP).    The  ITP  must  outline:    the  basic 
goals  of  the  program  as  it  applies  to  the  individual;  steps  to  achieve  the 
goals;  anticipated  outcomes  and  time  frames.    The  ITP  may  be  used  to  identify 
ot  er  program  objectives  in  addition  to  pre-employment  competency  attainment. 
Use  of  the  ITP  may  be  '-'aived  for  individuals  participating  in  pre-employment 
competency  training  only.    In  such  situations,  the  intervention  strategy 
section  of  the  Pre-Assessment  Record  may  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  ITP  provided  it 
contains  sufficient  detail  and  the  participant  signature  indicating  agreement 
with  the  strategy. 


Evaluation  Methodology 

Evaluation  of  the  attainment  of  pre-employment  competencies  may  be  provided 
through  a  variety  of  methods  which  meet  individual  needs.    These  methods 
include: 

1.  Criterion  referenced  oral  of  written  examinations, 

2.  Standardized  tests. 
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3,    Instructor  ratings  of  indi^i.dual  work  products, 

Docamented  behavioral  obser  ation, 
5»    Other  objective  measures  of  competency  attainment. 


Evaluation  methodologies  may  vary  for  the  different  criteria.    Adaptive  methods 
may  be  utilized  for  handicapped  and  other  populations  which  may  be  urable  Lo 
independently  master  the  specific  criteria.    Examples  are  as  follows: 


1,    Application  and  resume  development  can  be  mastered  th^'ough  the 
development  of  skills  that  allow  the  individual  to  obtain  needed 
assistance  from  parents,  instructors  or  others  to  prepare  accurate 
written  information. 


2.  A  job  search  plan  may  be  developed  by  ?  professional  staff  person  and 
tailored  to  the  abilities  of  the  individual.    Success  would  be  measured 
based  on  carrying  out  realistically  attainable  objectives  in  regard  to 
the  plan. 

3.  Assistance  may  ue  needed  in  the  development  and  carrying  out  of  a 
career  plan.    Success  wou^'d  be  measured  based  on  the  individual 
attaining  real-..otic  objectives  in  regard  to  the  career  plan. 


The  evaluation  methodology  must  be  approved  by  the  Private  Industry  Council. 


Attainment  of  Pre*EmpIoyment  Comp<^tency 


An  individual  must  have  attained  an  acceptable  level  of  perforraan-^e  in  regard 
to  each  of  the  competency  indicators  on  the  Pre-Employment  Competency 
Attainment  Record,  including  all  indicators  for  Career  Planning,  Knowledge  of 
Employer  Expectations  and  Job  Seeking  Skillc,    The  level  of  acceptable 
performance  is  defined  on  this  record. 

The  Competency  Ai-tainment  Record  must  be  fully  completed  indicati'^g:    C)  the 
method  by  which  attainment  was  measured  (as  measured  by),  (2;  whether  or  not 
the  indicator  was  attained  (Yes  or  No)  and  (3)  the  date  of  the  measurement. 


Doc  ument at ion 


All  information  indicated  in  the  Pre-Assessment  Record  and  Competency 
Attainment  Record  Tiust  be  documented  in  the  participant  file.  Such 
documentation  may  include  actual  copj  s  of  testing  or  assessment  instruments, 
written  behavioral  observations  or  other  information  that  clearly  demonsti  ates 
that  the  deficiency  identified  existed  and  the  competencies  indicated  as  being 
attained  were  attainv^d. 


Certification 


Program  staff  desiring  to  obtain  recognition  of  positive  progi^am  outcomes  based 
on  the  attainment  of  Pre-Employraent  Competencies  shall  submit  a  complete 
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Competency  Certification  Form  to  the  West  Central  Wisconsin  Private  Industry 
Council.    The  Certification  Form  must  be  a^      varied  by  a  copy  of  the 
Pre-Assess^ent  Record  and  Coropetency  Attainment  Records.    It  will  ^e  assumed 
that  adequate  documentation  of  the  Intervention  Strategy  and/or  Training  Plan, 
Pre-Assessment  and  Evaluation  are  maintained  in  the  participant  file. 
Authorized  staff  of  the  Private  Industry  Council  will  review  the  records 
submitted  and  certify  the  attainment  of  competency  subject  to  review  of 
documentation  during  on-site  monitoring. 


Pre-Employment  Competency  System 
Overv j  ew 

1.  Pre-employment  Competencies 
Students: 

a)  Identify  interests  and  skills. 

b)  Explore  vocational  and  training  opportunities/options. 

c)  Practice  job  seeking/keeping  skills. 

2.  Expectations 

a}  Ra^ed  as  an  employer 

b)  EE  ratings  complnted 

-  weekly/monthly 

-  by  JTPA  teacher 

-  classroom  teachers 

-  self 

c)  Attendance  90$ 

d)  Punctuality  90$ 

e)  Complete  tasks 

f)  Complete  program 

g)  Referral  to  work  nrogram  school  year/3ummer  if  satisfactory 
performance. 

3-    Student  Survey 

4.  COPS,  CAPS,  COPES  -  competency  reports  and  instruments 

5.  Individualized  Training  Plan  (ITP)  development/completion  six  weeks  after 
sta.'t  of  program 

6.  Career  Decision  Making 

a.  Decision  Making  Process 

b.  Personal  Profile 

c.  Labor  Market  Profile  (4) 

d.  Vocational  Plan 

7.  Job  Seeking  Skills 

a.  Applications 

b.  Resumes 

0.  Interviews 

a.  Job  Searc^,  Plan  - 
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8.  Employer  Expectations 
a.  Throughout 

-  Stressed  in  class 

-  Impor^tance  on  job 

-  Ratings 

9.  Student  Evaluation 
10.  Exit  Interview 

n.  Staffing  Report  and  Competency  Certification 

12.  PrDgram  Evaluation 


EXHIBIT  9,  contd. 

JT  A  STUDENT  EVALUATION 


STUDENT  NAME:    Kris   DISTRICT:    Elk  Mound 


OBJECTIVES 

MEASUREMENT 

REQUIREMENTS 

ttU^kJ  XllUl  lull  X  w 

ArrOMPT  TSHMENTS 
AND  DATES 

CAREER  DECISION  MAKING 

The  participant  will: 

Identify  and  discuss  the 
major  steps  in  a  decision 
making  process  ^4  or  more 
steps). 

Decision  Making 
Competency  Test. 

8  points 

8  10/21/86 

Identify  and  discuss  per- 
sonal values  in  relation 
to  work  (3-5). 

Identify  and  discuss  per- 
sonal interests  in  relation 
to  work  (3-5). 

Identify  and  discuss  ner— 
sonal  abilities/skills  in 
relation  to  work  (3-5). 

Identify  and  discuss 
jLtrenffths  as  thev  relate 
to  work  (3-5). 

Identify  and  discuss 
barriers  as  they  relate 
to  work  (3-5). 

Personal  Profile 

30  points 

30  11/11/86 

Identify  two  or  more 
occ^rational  clusters  and 
at  least  two  jobs  within 
each  cluster. 

Labor  Market 
Profile 

2  occupational 

clusters. 

^  j  b  profiles. 

i\  12/9/86 

Identify  at  least  one 
realistic  career  goal 
consistent  with  personal 
profile  and  labor 
market  profile. 

Identify  three  personal 
strer'^.ths  and  barriers 
as  they  relate  to  the 
chosen  career  goal. 
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UoJbCTIVEo 

MEASUREMENT 

REQUIREMENTS 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
AND  DATES 

Identify  the  steps 
needed  to  achieve  career 
goals  in  order  to 
maiximize  strengths  and 
overcome  barriers. 

Career  Plan 

8  points 

17  1/8/87 

JOB  SEEKING  oKILLS 

The  participant  will: 

Complete  an  application 
form 

Application 
Rating 

Completed 
application. 
All  factors 
checked  yes. 

Complete  a  resume 

Resum ; 
Rating 

Completed  resume. 
All  factors 
checked  yes. 

Demonstrate  interviewing 
skills 

Interview 
Rating 

All  factors 
checked  yes. 

Develop  a  job  search  plan 

Job  Search  Plan 

20  points. 

EMPLOYER  EXPECTATIONS 

The  participant  will: 

employer  expectations 

i!iVa±UauJ.On   I  Or 

employer  expec- 
tations 

Rating  of  3/ 
above  on  all 
indicators. 

OR 

Attain  knowledge  of 
employer  expectations. 

Competency  test 

20  points. 

Piactitioner  JTPA  Program  Coordinator 


Date 
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P re-Employment  Coope*«^ncy  System 
of  the  West  Cent  ^1  Wisconsia  Private  Ind  atry  Council 

Jaruiary  1,  198/ 


Introduction 

Work  Maturity  i3  defined  as  the  development  of  those  basic  work  beha  ^iors  that 
employers  reg^.rd  as  essential  to  retaining  productive  employment,  r  mmonl/ 

referred  to  as  "Job  Keeping  Skills."    A  sur/ey  of  approximately  300  West 

Central  Wisconsin  -employers,  which  was  subsequently  interpreted  by  a  task  ^orce 

of  the  Private  Industry  Cour.^11,  icentific?c  the  following  eight  competency 
areas  as  embo'^ying  those  essential  work  behaviors: 


1. 

Attendance 

2 , 

Punctuality 

3. 

Reaction  to  Supervision 

4. 

Interaction  with  Co-workers 

5. 

Worksite/Equipment  Safety  ancj  Maintenance 

6. 

Productivity 

7. 

Initiative 

8. 

Work  Attire  and  Grooving 

Each  of  the  compe  ency  areas  was  furchpr  defined  through  a  set  of  ^  ;ors. 
The  system  was  designed  to  recognizfj  that  another  element  of  work  maturity  is 
the  ability  to  aa^pt  to  specific  supervisory  requirements.    It  allows  the 
supervisor/^ater  to  more  cliarly  define  expectations  in  each  of  the  areas. 

It  is  a  "nastery"  syai^m  which  requires  an  individual  to  demonstrate  an 
acceptable  level  of  benavior  in  each  of  the  compcftenoy  are^^s  in  a  rea^  work 
setting.    The  essential  elements  of  the  systeiu  detailed  in  the  following  text 
are: 

1,  The  Identification  of  a  Deficiency  or  a  ne-jd, 

2,  Allowable  Intervention  Strategies, 

3,  Individualized  Training  Plan?  detailing  the  participant's  program, 

^,    The  Worksite  Agreement  which  defines  specTic  competeni^>  expectations, 

5.  The  Evaluation  Methodology, 

6.  Pequirements  for  Attainment  of  Work  Maturity, 

7.  Certification, 

8.  Locumentation . 


Idantification  of  a  Deficiency  (Pre-Assessment) 

An  individual  m»*st  have  an  ic'dr.tified  need  for  assistance  prior  to  enrollment 
in  a  wc^k  u.iturity  activity  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  work  maturity 
comp  tency  termination.    Since  this  is  a  "mastery"  system,  a  deficiency  in  any 
oiie  of  the  compet3ncy  areas  can  be  regarderi  as  justification  for  work  maturity 
programming,    P.^e-assessment  rCay  consist  of  examination  of  previous  work 
history,  information  from  a  referral  source,  school  records,  observation  during 
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other  progra/i  involvement  or  pre-testing.    The  pre-assessraent  process 
recognizes  the  affective  nature  of  work  maturity  and  this  focuses  on  tne  actual 
past  behavioral  pacterns  of  the  individual.    A  deficiency  in  work  maturity  can 
be  the  result  of  not  having  had  sufficient  work  experience  to  adequately 
demonstrate  the  presence  of  positive  work  traits  or  having  previously  displayed 
negative  behaviors.    The  pre-assessraent  raust  indicate  one  of  the  following: 

1.  A  lack  of  sufficient  work  experience  to  have  demonstrated  work  maturity 
by  having  worked  less  than  250  hourb  in  unsubsidized  employment 
(excluding  babysitting,  lawncare,  domestic  service  or  other  such 
employmr  it  for  private  individuals), 

2.  H^vin^'  lost  eraployraent  for,  or  having  a  docuraented  history  of  difficulty 
in  work  or  wcrk-like  settings  in  one  or  raore  of  the  following  areae: 

a)  Attendance , 

b)  Punctuality, 

c)  Reaction  to  Supervision/Authority. 

d)  Interaction  with  Co-Workers/peers, 

e)  Worksite/Equipraent  Safety  and  Maintenance, 

f)  Productivity, 

g)  Initiative, 

h)  Attire  and  Grooming, 

Ihe  pi  e-assessraent  procv.^c5  raust  be  docuraented  on  the  Wor'  .  aturity 
Pre-Assessraent  Record  which  will  summarize  the  nature  of  the  deficiency,  the 
method  of  assessraent,  dates,  and  recommended  intervention  strategy.  Included 
are  examples  of  acceptable  docuraentaticn. 


Allowable  Intervention  Strategies 

The  K^st  Central  Wisconsin  Private  Industry  Council  only  recognizes 

part i-^ipat ion  in  a  real  work  situation  as  an  appropriate  deraonstration  of  work 

raatur.J:y.    The  following  prograr..  coraponents  may  do  utilized  for  this  purpose: 

1  Entry  ^raployment  Experience, 

2.  Tr>v>j'v.  Employment, 

3.  Wor-K  Exoerience  and  Limiteo  Work  Experience, 

4.  3'jraraer  Youth  Employment, 

5.  On-'the-Job-T/aining  (with  adva-^'^e  approval  and  program  modification), 

6.  Vocational  Exploration  (with  advance  approval  and  modit'i j?*-.ion) . 

Program  enrollment  mut\  b'=2  of  sufficient  du  ation  to  adequately  demonstrate 
that  work     "urlty  has  been  attained.    Enrollment  must  be  for  a  minimum  of  10 
weeks  (five  ^-week  evaluation  periods)    nd  rnust  encompass  at  least  100  hours  of 
employment . 
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Individualized  Training  Plans 

Tine  basio  provisions  of  the  work  maturity  program  must  be  outlined  in  an 
Individualized  Trainitjg  Plan  (IIP).    The  ITP  will  outline  the  basic  goals  of 
the  prograir,  steps  to  achieving  the  goals,  anticipated  outcomes  and  time 
frames.    The  ITP  is  used  to  identify  other  program  objectives  in  addition  to 
work  maturity  attainment.    Use  of  the  ITP  may  be  waived  for  individuals  who  are 
only  participating  in  work  maturity.    In  these  situations,  the  Intervention 
Strategy  section  of  the  Pre-Assessmer?t  Record  may  be  utilized  to  detail  the 
plan. 


Worksite  ^*eeaent 

Tlie  basic  pr'ovisions  of  work  maturity  programming  are  implemented,  through  a 
three  pa^ty  worksite  agreement.    The  Worksite  Agreement  outlines  the  major  work 
responsibilities,  supervisor  expectations  in  regard  to  the  competency  areas  and 
other  responsibilities  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement.    The  agreement  allows 
the  supervisor  to  explain  what  is  acceptable  behavior,  within  the  parameters  of 

competency  indicators,  in  the  specific  work  environment.    The  agreement  is 
b^  ^een  the  participant  (employee),  the  host  worksite,  and  the  Private  Industry 
Council.    It  IS  designed  to  assure  that  all  parties  to  the  agreement  understand 
and  accept  the-r  responsibilities. 


Evaluation  Methodology 

The  method  of  evaluation  of  w>rk  maturity  competency  is  the  observation  and 
recording  of  participant  work  behavior  performer  by  the  worksite  supervisor. 
The  instrument  utilized  for  this  evaluation  is  the  Time  Sheet  and  Evaluation 
Form  (Attachment  B),    The  supervisor  documents  the  actual  hours  worked  as  well 
£s  an  assessment  of  the  individual's  performance  during  the  pay  period  in 
regard  to  the  competency  areas.    The  system  of  rating  th?i  employee  is  a  "forced 
choice"  which  requires  t^ e  supervisor  to  jdentify  if  performance  in  regard  to 
each  of  the  factor:'  was  "acceptable)"  or  "needing  improvement"  in  order  to  meet 
the  agreed  upon  entry  level  standards.    A  conment  secti  n  allows  the  supervisor 
to  indicate  the  reason  for  less  tnan  acceptable  performance  as  W3ll  as  indicate 
areas  where  exceptional  performance  occurred.    For  indiv' duals  who  are  enrolled 
in  school,  it  is  required  that  c^hool  attendance  rpquirements  were  also  met. 


Attainment  of  Work  Maturity 

fiS  previously  stated,  an  individual  must  meet  ruinimum  requirements  in  each  of 
the  competency  areas  in  ordei"  to  be  regarded  as  having  demonstrated  sufficient 
work  maturity  t'"  warrant  a  positive  termination.    The  minimum  requirement  for 
each  of  the  competency  areas  is  indicated  b<3lrw. 

At^  ndanoe  -  rue  individual  must  be  present  at  work  duriiig  at  least  90%  of 
scneduled  hojrs  for  five  consecutive  evaluation  periods.    Any  time  that  the 
individual  is  absent  must  have  been  excused. 
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Punc'-.uality  -  The  individual  must  star  t  work  on  time,  both  at  the  beginning  of 
work  and  following  authorized  break  times,  at  least  90$  of  the  time  during  an 
evaluation  period  to  attain  an  acceptable  rating.    The  individual  must  have  an 
acceptable  rating  in  each  of  five  consecutive  evaluations. 

For  each  of  the  six  competency  areas  below,  the  indi/idual  must  receive  an 
acceptable  rating  80$  of  the  time,  or  at  least  four  uf  five  consecutive 
valuation  periods. 

1.  Reaction  to  Supervision 

2.  Interaction,  with  Co-Workers 

3.  Worksite/Equipment  Safety  and  Maintenance 

4.  Productivity 

5.  Initiative 

6.  Work  Attire  and  Grooming 

The  rating  period  for  all  eight  of  the  competency  areas  must  be  the  same. 


Certification 

Th3  results  of  the  participant's  bi-weekly  tiiae  and  evaluation  reports  must  be 
entered  onto  the  chronolG»^ical  Work  Maturity  Competency  Attainment  Record. 
This  record  is  designed  to  summarize  the  overall  worksite  perfonxance  of  the 
individual  and  clearly  identify  the  five  evaluation  periods  in  which  the  work 
maturity  oompei^encies  were  demonstrated. 

A  Work  Maturity  Competency  Certification  Form  must       submitted,  along  with  a 
copy  of  the  Pre-Assessment  and  Competency  Attainraent  Recoid,  to  the  Director  of 
Fie3d  Operations  (for  PIC  operated  programs)  or  the  Director  cf  Program 
Development  and  Evaluation  (for  sub^^ranted  programs).    The  information 
submitted  will  be  reviewed,  and  if  adequate,  a  Competency  Certificat3  will  be 
issued  to  the  participant. 


Documentation 

It  is  required  that  documentation  of  procedures  used  in  the  p*^e-assessment 
process  and  copies  of  time/evaluation  records  be  maintained  in  the 
participant's  file  as  back-up  dooumentution  of  the  need  for  assistance  and 
competency  attainment. 


Work  ^  Hturity  Competency  Indicators 

Competency  Area  Indicator  of  Acceptable  Behavior 

Attendance  Tne  individual  is  present  at  work  during  scheduled 

hours  at  lea^t  90$  of  the  time  and  ap.  ropriately 
notifies  supervisor  of  ary  absence. 
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Punctuality 


Reaction  to  S  ipervisor 


The  individual  is  on  time  and  ready  to  work  each 
Jay  and  after  scheduled  break  times  90%  of  the 
time. 


Wcrksite/Equipmenb  Safety 
and  Maintenance 


Productivity 


5. 
6. 


Interaction  with  Co-Workers  1. 


5. 
6. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 


Accepts  direction  appropriately. 

Accepts  constructive  criticism. 

Asks  appropriate  quest :.ons  and  requests 

clarification  when  necessary. 

Resolves  any  conflicts  with  supervisor 

in  an  appropriate  manner. 

Utilizes  appropriate  lines  of  authority. 

Requires  an  appropriate  amount  of 

supervision. 

Is  polite  and  courteous  in  dealing  with 
other  employees. 

Provides  appropriate  assistance  to  others. 
Seeks  assistance  from  others  when 
appropriate. 

Accepts  responsibility  for  own  actions 
and  consequences. 
Resolves  conflicts  appropriately. 
Communicates  in  an  appropriate  manner 
and  at  an  appropriate  level  with  co- 
workers. 


Is  mentally  alert  and  physically  prepared  for 
work. 

Recognizes,  avoids    and  reduces  ;:azardous 
conditions. 

Understands  and  utilizes  required 

emergency  procedures. 

U3es  appropriate  and/or  required  safety 

equipment. 

maintains  any  equipment  and  work  station 
to  required  standards. 

Begins  assigned  tasks  promptly. 
Organizes  work  and  prioritizes  time. 
Completes  tasks  in  an  appropriate  amount 
of  time. 

Adapts  to  new  circumstances. 
Reacts  a^^propriately  to  pressure. 
Attends  to  task  without  unnecessary 
interruptions. 

Work  is  complete  and  meets  rv.^uired 

quality  standards. 

Corrects  errors  in  required  manner. 
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Initiative  1.    Seeks  additional  work  when  assigned  tasks 

are  coiipleted. 

2.  Is  willing  to  put  forth  extra  effort 
during  heavy  work  load  situations. 

3.  Is  willing  to  seek/accept  additional 
knowledge  or  skill  to  correct  a 
deficiency  or  improve. 

Attire  and  Grooming  i.    Wears  clothing  appropriate  to  the  work 

environment. 

2.  Displays  grooming  habits  appropriate  to 
the  work  situation. 

3.  Displays  appropriate  personal  hygiene • 

Instructions  for  Completion  of  Time  eind  EvaJuation  Report 

The  intent  of  this  form  is  to  act  as  a  time  sheet  and  participant  evaluation 
fo/m  for  participants  in  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  programs.    Please  utilize 
thifi  form  as  follows. 

PARTICIPANT  -  Fill  in  Name  and  Social  Security  uumber. 

FIELD  STAFF  -  Fill  in  Fuiding  Title,  Staff  Number  and  Contract  Number. 

SUPERVISOR  -  Document  time  as  follows. 

Enter  actual  hours  worked  for  each  day  since  attendance  and 
punctuality  are  most  important.    Deduct  .1  hours  for  each  six 
minutes  late  (e.g.,  a  participant  scheduled  for  ^  hours  but  is  12 
minutes  late  would  be  paid  for  3.8  hours).    As  this  is  our  main 
me*-hod  of  determining  reliability,  it  is  important  to  indicate 
when  workers  are  late  or  absent.    It  is  illegal  to  pay  workers  for 
time  not  worked.    You  authorize  payment  lur  hours  worked  by 
signing  the  time  sheet. 

Please  evaluate  and  provide  timely  feedback. 

This  is  an  opportunity  fo'^  the  supervisor       indicate  how  the 
participant  performed  in  each  of  eight  basic  skill  areas. 
The  supervisor  should  indicate  if«  performance  was  "Acceptable" 
or  "In  Need  of  Improvement." 

Please  utilize  comment  section.    Zxyiain  the  areas  where 
improvement  is  needed  so  the  worker  knows  what  needs  to  be 
improved.    Also  elaborate  on  positive  performance.    T,  ese  rating-^ 
are  necessary  to  assist  the  worker  in  develooing  basic  skills  or 
documenting  that  he  or  she  already  possesses  such  skiil55. 
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WEST  CENTRAL  W!SC0NS»N 


PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL 
TIME  SHEET  AND  EVALUATION 

Mail  To:  WgsI  Centra!  Wisconsin 

PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL 
2105  Stoul  Road 
Menomonie,  Wl  54751 


Partlclpsnt  Name 

Last 

First 

Ml 

Soc.  Sac.  # 

Fund.  ,g  Title 


Staff  No. 


Contract  # 


TO  BE  FILLED  IN  BY  PIC  REPRESENTATIVE 


TIME  PERIOD 

Beginning 
Mon!h/Day/Year 

End 

Month/Day/Year 

TIME 

1  TOTAL 
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EMPLOYMENT  SKILLS  PROGRAM  ANI) 
DESIGNATED  VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTION 


Location : 


Contact  Person: 


Verona  High  School 
300  Richard  St. 
Verona,  WI  53593 
(608)  8i*5-6i*51 


Joel  Newcorab 
Verona  High  School 
300  Richard  St. 
Verona,  WI  53593 
(608)  8i*5-6il51 


E^okground  Information 


Objectives 

The  Employment  Skills  Program  (ESP)  and  Designated  Vocational  Instruction  (DVI) 
program  focus  attention  on  meeting  the  vocational,  career,  academic,  and  life 
needs  of  handicapped,  disadvantaged,  ami  other  at-risk  students. 


Key  F'^atures 

Key  features  include  career  education  experiences,  enrollment  and  support  of 
handicapped  students  in  mainstream  vocational  education  courses,  and  the 
successful  completion  of  vocational  course  sequence,,  including  co-op,  by  these 
stuaents.    Employment  Skills  is  considered  a  preventive  program.    ESP  courses 
include  Career  Awareness  (Grade  Nine),  Career  Exploration  (Grade  Ten),  World  of 
Work  (Grade  Eleven),  Career  Decision  Making  (Grade  Twelve),  Independent  Study 
(Grade  Twelve),  and  On  the  Job  Work  Experience  Program  (Grade  Twelve).  They 
provide  the  students  with  career  education  and  establish  the  importance  of  the 
school  -  work  relationship. 


Profile  of  Local  Service  Area 

This  project  serves  one  small  town/rural  school  district.    The  students 
represent  all  points  on  the  socioeconomic  con:inuum.    The  families  of  about  H0% 
of  the  students  are  employed  in  farming  or  trades.    During  1985-86,  579  total 
students  attended  grades  nine  through  twelve,  of  whom  ^7  were  special  education 
students.    During  1986-87,  613  total  studen  .s  attended  grades  nine  through 
twelve,  of  whom  68  were  special  education  students.  Six  hundred  thirty-eight 
students  are  enrolled  in  grades  nine  through  twelve  for  the  1987-88  school 
year,  of  whom  sixty-two  are  special  education  st-dents.    The  high  school 
operates  on  a  seven  period  day. 


Staff  Assigned  to  Project 

Director  of  Pupil  Services  -  3% 

From  1976-1987,  William  Conzemius  held  this  position.    He  has  spent 

15  years  in  the  field,  and  ten  of  those  as  Director  of  Pupil  Services.  His 

credentials  include  a  Master's  degree  in  Educational  Psychology.    Starting  in 
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the  1987-1988  school  year,  he  assumed  the  position  of  elementary  school 
principal  in  the  Verona  District, 

The  new  Director  of  Pupil  Services  for  the  1987-1988  school  year  is  Dale 
Te.bers.    He  has  spent  16  years  in  the  education  field,  including  twelve  ytrars 
as  Guidance  Director  at  Verona  High  School.    His  credentials  include  a 
Bachelor's  degree  in  agriculture,  a  Master's  degree  in  guidance  and  counseling, 
and  certification  in  educational  administration. 


ESP  Program  Coordinator/Designated  Vocational  Instruction  Teacher  -  75$ 

The  ESP  coordinator/DVI  teacher  ha3  been  ir  the  field  for  eleven  and  one  half 
years,  the  last  six  of  those  in  his  current  position.    In  addition  he  serves  as 
the  Verona  District's  K-12  At  Risk  Coordinator,  JTPA  Coordinator,  and 
instructor  of  students  v;ho  are  mentc  .y  retarded  •    His  credentials  include  a 
Bachelor's  degree  in  special  education/elementary  education,  a  Master's  degres 
in  special  education,  and  teaching  certificates  from  the  Wiscon  tin 
postsecondary  Vocational,  Technical  pnd  Adult  Education  system  in  the  following 
areas:  Adult  Basic  Education,  General  Educational  De\9lopment,  Reading,  and 
Goal  Oriented  Adult  Education,    He  is  also  pursuing  an  Ed,S.  degree  in 
guidance,  with  an  emphasis  on  administrative  guidance  and  pupil  services. 


Guidance  Director  -  5i 

The  Guidance  Director,  Lloyd  Hornbacher,  served  as  principal  of  Verona  High 
School  for  twenty  two  and  one  half  years  (through  the  1986-1987  school  year). 
His  credentials  include  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  history,  a  Master's  degree  in 
guidance,  and  certification  in  educational  administration.    Beginning  with  the 
1987-1988  school  year,       became  the  guidance  director. 


Guidance  Counselor  -  5% 

She  has  been  in  the  field  three  and  one  half  years,  the  last  two  of  those  in 
her  current  position.    Her  credentials  include  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  secondary 
education,  ^nglish  and  French,  and  a  Master's  degree  in  counseling  and 
;;uidance. 


Principal  -  H 

The  Principal,  J,  Terry  Downpn,  began  his  first  year  in  the  position  during  the 
1987-1988  school  year.    He  has  been  in  the  field  of  educa*^^ion  for  17  years. 
His  credentials  include  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  English,  and  a  Master's  degree 
in  educational  administration. 


Financial  Data 


1985-1986 


1986-1987 


1987-1988 


PL  98-524  10?  handicapped  setaside  1,8^;^! 
PL  98-52i*  22?  disadvantaged  setaside  5,6 12 
Local  funds:  7,^56 


2,179 
i*,200 
7.553 


2,705 
1,696 
19,200 


TOTALS  $1i*,912 


$13,932 


23,601 


Examples  of  how  the  10^  handicapped  setasides  were  used  in  1985-1986 

The  Per^kins  entitlements  have  enabled  Verona  staff  to  obtain  information, 
materials,  equipment,  software,  and  assessment  instruments.    These  purchases 
have  helped  students  to  access  vocational  programs  more  effectively  and  develop 
useful  job  related  skills. 

Purchases  have  included:    review  programs  for  the  computer,  cassette  filmstrip 
presentations  that  highlight  concepts  and  provide  a  bett     understanding  of 
equipment,  and  slide  packages  that  help  in  horticulture  students  identify  and 
care  for  plants.    In  drafting,  the  CAD  drawing  systems  help  instructors 
illustrate  specific  concepts  and  provide  reinforcement.    Perkins  dollars  have 
also  paid  for  the  development  and  printing  of  vocational  brochures  that  help 
school  staff  notify  parents  and  students  and  market  the  vocational  programs. 
3ne  staff  member  purchased  digital  micrometers  and  a  digital  tachometer  for  use 
in  the  engines  and  metals  programs.    This  equipment  allowed  special  educc^^cion 
students  to  measure  accurately  without  worrying  about  manipulating  micrometer 
sleeves  and  thimbles. 


Examples  of  how  the  ^0%  handicapped  setasides  were  used  in  1986-1987 

These  funds  wero  used  to  purchase  consumer  education  materials,  adaptive 
equipment,  digital  micrometers,  a  digital  tachometer,  safety  instruction, 
instructional  films trips,  microcomputer  software,  and  competency  based 
programs.    These  funds  also  helped  the  staff  to  obtain  the  following:  career 
speakers,  typing  tutors,  entrepreneurship  programs,  measurement  programs, 
microcomputer  simulations  in  business,  career  awareness  /exploration 
activities,  vocational  assessment,  student  transportation,  program  evaluation, 
ana  extended  contracts  for  staff. 


Examples  of  how  the  10^  handioapoed  setasides  may  be  used  in  1987-1988 

These  funds  will  help  purchase  the  following:  computer  software,  instructional 
filmstrips,  vocational  simulation  activities,  job  acquisition/maintenance 
materials,  supplemental  texts  on  technology,  consumer  education  materials 
(economics  and  money  management),  personal  development/problem  solving  softwr^e 
vocatic  il  assessment  instruments,  equipment  modifications,  safety  ins^.ruction, 
program  evaluation,  extended  contracts  for  scaff,  and  student  transportation  to 
job  shadowing  experiences  and  visits  to  postsecondary  schools 


Number  of  Special  Education  Students  Served 


Hi^h  School  1 

985-1986 

1986-1987 

1987-1988 

(estimate) 

Mildly  Mentally  Retarded 

5 

4 

4 

Modr  -ate/Severely  Retarded 

8 

16 

16 

Learning  Disabled 

23 

25 

20 

Seriously  Emotionally  Disturoed 

19 

24 

22 

Orthopedically  Impaired  (duplicate 

1 

1 

1 

count) 

Speech/Language  Impaired  (dup.  count) 

_2 

_2 

ii 

TOTAL  SERVED  BY  THIS  PROJECT 

55 

69 

62 

Total  number  of  special  education  students  served  through  this  project  by  grade 
(undupl icated  count) 


Grade 


1935-1986 


1986-1987 


8  23 

9  7 

10  15 

11  17 

12  8 
Moderately  MR  8 


7 

16 
8 

13 
16 
16 


Estimai"  J  rumber  of  special  education  students  serve  I  who  also  received 
assistance  xrom  ancillary  a&encies 


Number  of  Students 
1985-1986  1986-1987 


Agency 


1 

28 

2 


3 

12 
2 


State/Federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program 
JTPA  funded  program 

Social  Security  Administration  (S3I,  SSDI) 
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Total  number  of  vocational  education  courses  coroyleted  by  students  served 
through  this  project 

1985-1986  1986-1987 

Sem.  1  Sera.  2  Year  Long  Sera.  1  Sera.  2  Year  Long 

Agricultural  Education                1^            23  36  32 

Business/Office  Education           22            26  7  6 
Consuraer  and  Horaeraaking 

Education                                  7             8  17  16 

Marketing  Education                      Ji             Z|  6  6 

Industrial/Technology  Education  33            13  31  32 
Cooperative  Vocational 

Education                                                        11  12* 

Specially  Designed  Vocationa"!      53            71  ^^  60 

Program  (ESP,  DVI)  (incl.  k  co-op) 

Vocational  English/Math  61  59 

EEN-OJT  Work  Exp.  Prograra       I   _2 

TOTAL                                          150           157       12  206       199  1^ 

*Duplicate  count.    All  seniors  received  co-op  vocational  experience. 

Average  number  of  vocational  classes  taken  during  198r'1986  by  special 
education  students  per  reraester:  3.26. 
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Meeting  the  Perkins  Act  Mandates  That 
Apply  to  Special  Education  Students 


Mandate  One:  Notification 

Staff  implementing  the  Employment  Skills  Program  (ESP)  and  Designated 
Vocational  Instruction  (DVI)  approach  work  closely  with  the  special  education, 
vocational  education,  and  guidance  departments  to  notify  parents  and 
handicapped  students  regarding  vocational  opportunities  and  support  services 
available.    The  following  illustrate  how  handicapped  students  and  their  parents 
are  notified  and  integrated  into  vocational  education  prior  to  tneir  transition 
to  high  school. 

Grade  Six  Industrial  Education  and  Home  Economics 

All  Verona  Middle  School  students  including  those  with  handicaps  enroll  in  nine 
weeks  of  industrial  education  and  nine  weeks  of  home  economics.    In  tbese 
survey  courses,  each  student  develops  an  awareness  of  each  vocational  area 
through  hands  on  activities.    Students  learn  about  basic  hard  tools,  materials, 
processes,  safety,  and  the  classes  in  each  arec.  that  are  available  at  both  tiie 
middle  and  high  school  levels.    Special  effort  is  made  to  discuss  career 
opportunities  and  future  employment.    Support  is  provided  by  the  middle  school 
vocational  education  and  special  education  staff. 

Seventh  ar  ^  Eighth  Grade  Industrial  Education  and  Home  Economics 

Middle  school  students,  including  those  with  handicaps,  are  required  to  enroll 
in  a  course  from  either  the  vocational  or  art  related  curriculum.    Students  are 
notified  by  their  respective  vocational  and  special  education  instructors  about 
the  present  and  future  vocational  opportunities  within  the  school  system. 

Specific  Notification/Voc-.tional  Orientation  of  Handicapped  8th  Grade  Students 

1.  Class  Scheduling/Orientation 

The  guidance  director  provides  information  to  all  eighth  grade  students 
about  the  high  school  environment.    The  guidance  department  staff  and  the 
ESP  coordinator/DVI  make  special  efforts  to  meet  with  the  handicapped 
students  to  answer  specific  questions  and  concerns  they  might  have 
regarding  high  school  requirements,  elective  opportunities,  and  life  in 
general.    High  school  and  middle  school  special  education  instructors 
assist.    Students  are  given  copies  of  each  high  school  vocational 
education  departr.ent's  brochure.    Each  course  area  is  reviewed 
individually.    Questions  are  answered  during  small  group  and  individual 
interactions.    This  meeting  occurs  in  February  of  the  student's  eighth 
grade  year. 

2.  Eighth  Grade  Parent  Orientation 

All  parents  of  eighth  graders  are  encouraged  to  attend  a  special  high 
school  orientation  meeting  in  March  to  learn  more  abt>ut  the  high  school 
and  courses  of  study  offered  there.    High  school  vocational  brochures, 
college  pamphlets,  and  Vocational,  Technical  and  Aduli-  Education  (VTAE) 
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informational  brochures  are  distributed  to  all  parents  who  attend  the 
meeting  tc  infor-m  them  of  futur^  preparatory  courses  needed  and 
transitional  opnortunities  available.    Efforts  are  made  to  invite  parents 
of  handicapped  students  to  this  meeting.    In  addition  to  the  eighth  grade 
parent  orientation,  parents  of  handicapped  students  receive  copies  of 
vocational  brochures  at  initial  eighth  grade  lEP  meetings  and  at  the  first 
parent  conference  night  which  is  held  in  late  October  or  early  November. 
Middle  school  special  educators,  vocational  staff,  and  the  guidance 
counselor  are  available  to  answer  questions.    Specific  questions  are 
referred  to  the  appropriate  high  school  staff  persons. 

3.      Vocational  Education  Round  Robin 

During  eighth  grade,  prior  to  ninth  grade  scheduling,  handicapped  and 
non-handicapped  students  participate  in  a  round  robin  conducted  by  the 
vocational  education  department.    During  the  round  robin,  students  tour 
each  vocational  lab  area  and  observe  first  hand  the  high  school  shops  and 
classrooms.    Students  meet  the  instructors,  see  a  class  in  action,  obrerve 
projects  in  progress,  and  ask  questions.    Students,  staff  and 
administrators  have  expressed  many  positive  feelings  about  this 
experience. 

Referral  Process:  Eighth  Grade  and  High  School 

Employment  Skills  Program  referral  forms  are  distributed  to  middle  school 
administrative,  guidance,  special  education,  and  vocational  education  staff  for 
the  purpose  of  notifying  the  high  school  guidance  staff  and  ESP  coordinators 
about  students*  needs.    (See  Exhibit  11.)    The  form  lists  a  brief  description 
of  the  program,  and  outlines  eligibility  criteria.    They  include:  exceptional 
education  needs,  poor  grades,  inappropriate  attitude,  poor  attendance,  and 
other  extenuating  circumstances.    Referral  forms  are  distributed  to  all  high 
school  staff  members  in  September  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  students  who 
are  having  difficulty  in  their  classes,  or  during  the  school  day.    The  referra? 
process  remains  open  throughout  the  entire  school  year.    Referral  forms  are 
reviewed  by  the  program  coordinator  and  guidance  staff.    Teachers  making 
referrals  are  contacted  to  obtain  specific  information  about  each  student. 
Staff  note  whether  or  not  teachers  across  several  instructional  areas  are 
concerned  about  an  individual  student.    Contacts  are  then  made  with  the  student 
and  parent  as  deemed  appropriate  before  services  are  offered.    Involvement  in 
the  Employment  Skills  Program  is  voluntary.    For  the  majority  of  the  students, 
participation  is  strongly  encouraged.     (See  Exhibit  12  for  a  copy  of  the  ESP 
appMcation  form.) 


Mandate  Two:  Assessment 

Formal  and  informal  assessment  provide  a  program  and  instructional  framework 
for  the  students,  the  vocational  staff  and  the  special  education  staff.  The 
ESP/DVI  coordinator,  guidance  staff,  special  educators,  vocational  educators, 
and  a  district  psychologist  are  all  involved  in  the  assessment  process. 

The  Verona  School  District  also  ensures  that  parents  understand  the  in  ormal 
aspect  of  the  assessment  process.    Exhibit  13  illustrates  the  parental 
permission  form  used  when  students  need  an  informal  assessment. 
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The  program  utilizes  a  broad  range  of  instruments  to  assist  in  the 
determination  of  the  students'  int  rests,  aptitudes,  abilities,  and  other 
characteristics.    Specific  instruments  and  the  grade  levels  at  which  they  are 
administered  are  outlined  in  Figure  3. 


Figure  3 

Vocational  Assessment  Instruments  used  by  the 
DVI  Employment  Skills  Program  cuid  Guidance  Department 


Instrument 


1. 
2. 
3. 
H. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
in. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


Armed  Services  Voc.  Aptitude  Battery 
Values  Appraisal  Scale 
Career  Guidance  Inventory 
Career  Decision  Making  System 
Occ-U-Sort 

Career  Maturity  Inventory 
Test  Your  Own  Career  Aptitudes 
Vocational  Guidance  Survey 
Wisconsin  Career  Information  System 

a)  WCIS  Scan 

b)  WCIS  Prep 
Career  Scan  IV 

Jackson  Vocational  Interest  Survey 
Career  Assessment  Inventory 
Strong  Campbell  Interest  Inventory 
Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator 
Kuder  General  Interest  Survey 
Multidimensional  Aptitude  Battery 
Macquarrie  Test  for  Mechanical  Aptitude 


Grade    8    9    JO    H  2.2 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 


X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 


X 
X 


Administered  as  needed 
Administered  as  needed 


Not  all  students  receive  all  assessments  listed  for  each  grade  level.  These 
instruments  are  a  menu  frc""  which  the  most  appropriate  are  selected  on  an 
individual  basis. 

In  addition  to  the  formal  paper-pencil  assessment,  students  are  interviewed  by 
guidance,  vocational,  and  special  education  staff  to  determine  the  student's 
perspective  regarding  his  or  her  strengths,  weaknesses,  interests,  personal 
opinions,  and  feelings  about  a  wide  range  of  topics.    Parental  input  is 
strongly  encouraged. 

This  information  is  combined  with  progress  update  sheets  from  the  lEP's  and 
evaluation  data  provided  from  middle  school  and  high  school  staff  and  parents. 
The  vocational  instructors  play  an  important  role  in  assessment  by  evaluating 
students'  skills  in  the  lab.    A  vital  aspect  of  the  lab  assessment  includes  the 
safe  operation  of  tools  and  power  equipment.    These  competencies  are  taught  and 
their  relevance  to  class,  lab  projects,  and  future  employment  is  demonstrated. 
Assessment  data  are  compiled  into  a  Vocational  Assessment  Data  Sheet.  (See 
Exhibit  U.) 


The  Advisor /Advisee  component  of  ESP  allows  the  vocational  instructor  and 
student  to  communicate  netds  and  progress  in  a  positive  non-threatening 
environment.    The  concept  allows  students  an  opportunity  to  develop  their 
abilities  and  learn  more  about  others  as  individuals.    Information  gaiiied 
through  this  component  is  shared  with  the  students  other  instructors  to  helo 
improve  instruction.    Instructors  file  reprrts  with  the  ESP  coordinator  once 
per  quarter  to  assure  that  contacts  are  maintained. 

The  program  is  developing  an  Individual  Educatio^^  for  Employment  Plan  (lEEP)  to 
use  for  recording  and  communicating  assessment  data,  vocational  goals, 
objectives,  post  school  goals,  and  instructional  strategies.    This  document 
will  serve  as  a  record  of  students'  vocational  involvement  and  the  competencies 
the>  developed. 


Mandate  Three:    Special  Services 

Both  direct  and  indirect  support  services  are  the  meat  of  the  ESP  and  DVI 
approach.    Special  education's  expertise  in  teaching  techniques  and  people 
knowledge  combine  with  vocational  education's  expertise  in  what  to  teach  and 
technical  knowledge  to  make  a  powerful  partnership  in  meeting  the  neeas  of 
handicapped  students.    The  following  illustrate  methods  of  support  provided  to 
handicapped  students  at  Verona  High  School. 

Direct  and  Indirect  Support  Services 

The  DVI  approach  uses  both  direct  and  indirect  support  to  help  special 
education  students  develop  vocational  competencies.    In  this  elbow  to  elbow 
contact,  the  DVI  works  directly  with  the  student.    Examples  of  support  provided 
to  handicapped  students  in  Industrial  Education  include:      teaching  measurement 
skills  using  lineal  and  micrometer  measures,  reading  tests,  proctoring  tests, 
assisting  with  the  completion  of  daily  assignments,  and  using  basic  hand  tools. 

In  Consumer  Home  Economics  this  support  includes  taking  tlie  students  to  the 
grocery  store  to  reinforce  a  "how  to  shop"  lesson,  assisting  in  units  on 
budgeting,  completing  assignments  and  developing  concepts  through  parallel 
instruction. 

In  Business  Education  this  support  includes  using  the  Typing  Tutor  computer 
program  to  assist  in  developing  speed  and  accuracy,  helping  motivate  students 
in  the  class,  and  speaking  to  the  business  co-op  class  regarding  the  importance 
of  developing  positive  human  relations  skills. 

In  Marketing  this  support  includes  going  to  the  student's  job  site  and  teaching 
concepts  such  as  stock  rotation,  facing  shelves,  basic  math  skills,  or  reading 
a  shop  manual.    In  addition,  the  ESP/DVI  coordinator  served  as  a  driver  and 
chaperone  on  a  field  trip  to  Chicago  where  he  was  able  to  assise  in  the 
reinforcement  of  marketing  concepts. 

In  Agriculture  this  support  included  going  on  farm  visits  to  learn  how  to  test 
the  moisture  content  in  silage  and  help  attach  silo  loaders.    In  the  lab,  the 
ESP/DVI  coordinator  '^ssists  in  the  re/if^w  of  lessons  such  as  animal  anatomy,  or 
helps  with  the  completion  of  reports  and  projects  for  Futur**  Farmers  of 


America.    In  electricity,  the  ESP/DVI  coordinator  develops  review  sheets  for 
the  class  that  reinforce  the  concepts  presented  by  the  instructor. 

Equipment  Adaptations/Curriculum  Adaptations 

Vocational  educators  ensure  that  equipment,  materials,  and  curriculum  are 
adapted  or  modified  in  order  to  improve  the  handicapped  students'  access  and 
potential  for  su'icess  within  the  vocational  environment.    For  example,  a 
physically  handicapped  LD  student  could  not  completely  access  the  woods  shop 
and  drafting  classes.    The  teacher  had  students  construct  a  platform  ramp  so 
the  student  could  reach  the  equipment.    In  drafting,  the  teacher  designed  and 
made  a  special  drawing  table  which  fit  on  the  arm  of  tha  student's  wheelchair. 
That  student  has  successfully  completed  both  Drafting  1  and  Drafting  2.  The 
DVI  build  a  special  workbench  so  physically  challenged  students  could  complete 
power  mechanics,  horticulture  and  other  vocational  courses.    In  Business 
Education,  the  staff  focuses  on  developing  concepts  and  skills  that  students 
can  use  to  enhance  their  independence  and  apply  in  job  settings.    The  staff 
utilizes  alternative  textbooks  as  necessary  to  ensure  that  students  develop 
accurate  skills.    Jtadents  are  treated  as  individual  learners  and  are  evaluated 
according  to  their  individual  abilities  and  the  progress  they  make  toward  goals 
and  objectives.    Special  units  of  instruction  are  developed  and  made  available 
to  handicapped  learners  in  job  settings  and  within  the  classroom.  These 
curriculum  modifications  take  into  account  the  future  needs  of  the  student. 
One  senior  student  during  1985-86  had  a  major  portion  of  her  word  processing 
course  redesigned  to  meet  her  needs.    She  is  now  able  to  use  those  skills  on 
the  job  as  part  of  her  rehabilitation  sponsored  training. 

Direct  Support  on  the  Job 

The  DVI  approach  includes  direct  support  on  the  student's  job  site.  In 
addition  to  helping  students  secure  employment,  direct  support  can  give  the 
student  skills  necessary  to  advance  in  employment. 

Juring  1985-1986,  Modern  Kitchen  Supply  employed  an  eleventh  grade  mildly 
mentdlly  handicapped  student  who  was  enrolled  in  the  ESP-OJT  work  experience 
program.    The  employer  requested  that  the  student  learn  to  operate  vehicles 
with  manual  transmissions.    The  DVI  provided  this  instruction  using  personal 
and  company  owned  vehicles.    Instruction  also  included  showing  the  student 
where  the  delivery  and  warehouse  sites  were.    Upon  successful  completion,  the 
student  advanced  in  his  employment  to  a  full  time  summer  position  in  delivery 
and  warehouse,  while  continuing  in  his  custodial  and  maintenance  position. 
Comments  from  the  employer  were  very  positive:     "...  is  one  of  the  most 
reliable  and  dependable  employees  that  we  employ.    You  can  count  on  him..."- 

As  a  senior  (1986-87),  this  student  enrolled  in  the  Building  Trades  co-op 
program  and  helped  construct  a  house.    In  addition  to  construction  skills,  the 
student  focused  on  reviewing  the  safe  use  and  operation  of  all  hand  and  power 
tools  related  to  building  construction  and  woodshop.    After  school,  he 
maintained  his  ESP-OJT  jmployment  at  Modern  Kitchen  Supply  (MKS).  Upon 
graduation  he  worked  tall  time  durirg  the  summer  laying  out  cabinets  for 
construction.    Ke  then  enrolled  in  the  wood  techniques  program  at  Madison  Area 
Technical  College.    MKS  has  tentatively  offered  him  future  full  time 
employment. 


Vocational  Advocate/Follow-Up  Support 


The  DVI  and  special  education  staff  support  a  strong  vocational  program  for  all 
students.    The  special  education  department  advocates  that  their  students 
complete  vocational  courses  ana  course  st  quences  that  will  lead  to  regular 
vocational  education  co-op  placements.    During  1985-86,  EEN  and  ESP  students 
participated  in  all  regular  education  vocational  co-op  programs.    Some  of  these 
placements  were  independent,  while  others  required  closer  supervision  and 
support  by  the  DVI/ESP  coordinator.    As  part  of  his  involvement  with  the  co-op 
program,  the  DVI  accompanied  the  vocational  instructors  to  the  job  sites  to 
monitor  students'  progress  and  help  teach  job  skills.    In  addition,  11  students 
were  supported  on  job  sites  as  part  of  the  Employment  Skills  Program's  On  the 
Job  co-op. 

The  special  education  staff  and  DVI  contact  the  vocational  staff  weekly  and 
bi-weekly  respectively  to  monitor  students'  progress  and  provide  appropriate 
support  services.    Concepts  are  reinforced  and  taught  using  parallel 
instruction  in  the  vocational  math,  vocational  English,  and  vocational  resource 
classes. 


Home  Visitations 


Another  aspect  of  support  comes  through  home  visitations.    The  DVI  and  guidance 
director  visit  the  students  at  home  to  discuss  their  behavior,  attitude, 
progress  and  vocational/social  development  with  their  parents  and  guardians. 
On  occasion,  staff  go  to  the  home  of  students  who  consistently  oversleep,  pull 
them  out  of  bed,  and  take  them  to  school. 


Alternative  Program 


For  students  who  require  an  alternative  school  program,  the  guidance  director, 
special  needs  instructo.-s,  and  ESP  coordinator  work  with  the  student,  parents 
and  administrators  to  arrange  for  enrollment  in  the  Madison  Public  School's 
"School  Within  a  School"  program.    This  program  takes  the  place  of  Verona's 
program  during  the  student's  junior  and  senior  years.    Upon  successful 
completion  of  this  program,  the  student  receives  a  Verona  High  School  diploma. 
If  access  to  this  program  is  not  possible,  administrators,  guidance  staff,  and 
the  ESP  coordinator  develop  alternative  programs  within  Verona  High  School. 
(See  Exhibit  15  for  an  illustration  of  Veronals  "Student  Learning  Agreement".) 

Summer  Employment 

Summer  work  experience  is  another  important  aspect  of  the  program's  support 
services  for  handicapped  students.    The  ESP  coordinator  directs  efforts  to  help 
Verona's  handicapped  students  acquire  summer  work  experience  through  Dane 
County  JTPA  sponsored  programs.    For  the  past  several  years,  Verona's 
handicapped  students,  ages  1^1-21,  have  obtainec  paid  job  experiences  in 
non-profit  settings.    During  the  summer  of  198( ,  28  handicapped  students 
participated  in  the  program.    The  ESP  coordinator  supervises,  evaluates,  and 
assists  students  and  employers  throughout  the  summer.    During  the  summer  of 
1987,  13  handicapped  students  participated  in  JTPA's  Title  IIB  program.  The 
reduced  number  was  due  to  federal  reductions  in  funding  for  the  Title  IIB 
program. 
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The  1987  summer  progt-am  p-oviled  3,jpi,o:'t  servipf-  b,^t-:  on  in.,  job  anJ  wxtrar. 
the  classroom.    Students  sperA  a  majority  of  tneir  t:-,c  >;orking  v^,  ^jb  sites 
The  students  received  clas-rcon  training"  pr.o:-  t:-  ^.n:l  i.,ruu£l,cu'„".  .e  work 
experience  m  order  to  explore  c^rtfer'  options  and  develop  bai;ic  con.paten-ies 
necessary  to  obtain  employment.    Students  received  credit  Tor  their  .summer 
experience . 

Classroom  Training  included  career  assessment,  career  exploration  and 
awareness,  employability  s'^ills  (finding  Job  openings,  writing  letters  of 
application,  and  filling  out  application  forms),  inter /iewing,  maintaining 
employment,  and  basic  skills  instruction. 

In  providing  job  iite  counseling,  the  DVI/ESP  coordinator  worked  with  students 
and  employers  to  ensure  a  positive  work  experience  for  both.    This  included 
follow-up  conferences  witn  parents. 

Other  tasks  performed  by  the  DVI/ESP  coordinator  included  assisting  with  JTPA 
intake,  assisting  the  JTPA  job  developer  in  developing  private  sector 
worksites,  assisting  in  developing  public  worksites,  and  providing  classroo.n 
training  and  on  the  job  supervision  for  Verona  JTPA  eligible  students. 

The  Dane  County  Private  Industry  Council  funded  the  1987  summer  program 
(6/10/87  -  8/10/87)  for  $3,000.    This  included  a  total  staff  salary  of  $2,500, 
and  fringe  benefits  of  $500. 

Support  Notification  -  Final  Support  Comments 

aSP  seeks  to  provide  support  for  students  who  need  it,  both  handicapped  and 
non-handicapped.    ESP  finds  students  who  need  support  through  the  referral 
process.    Once  identified  and  placed  in  the  program,  students  receive  support 
through  the  advisor/advisee  program.     (See  Mandate  Eignt.)    Support  to  staff 
include  notifying  the  vocational  teachers  of  enrollments,  assisting  with  the 
selection  of  advisors,  assisting  with  skill  acquisition,  parallel  instruction, 
benavioral  intervention,  transition  assistance,  and  job  placement. 


Mandate  Four:    Guidance,  Counseling  and  Career  Development 

The  guidance  staff  have  been  invaluable  to  the  Employment  Skills  Program  and 
Designated  Vocational  Instruction  approach.    They  share  a  philosophy  that 
values  the  importance  of  vocational/career  education,  support,  ard  life^sl^ills 
developmental  activities  which  enable  handicapped,  disadvantaged,  and  ocher  at 
risk  youth  to  succeed  in  the  academic,  home  and  community  environments. 
Although  ESP  is  a  "preventive"  program,  the  ESP  coordinator  and  the  guidance 
department  staff  at  times  assume  an  interventive  role. 

For  example,  the  Guidance  department  advocates  for  specific  placements  in 
classes  that  will  enhance  handicapped  students'  overall  skill  development  and 
positive  self  concept. 

The  guidance  director  is  an  active  member  of  the  ESP/DVI  advisory  committee. 
His  interest,  enthusiasm  and  expertise  are  shared  in  setting  agendas,  providing 
scope  and  sequence  to  the  program,  and  helping  evaluate  the  program's 
effectiveness  and  needs.    Furthermore,  the  director  helps  implement  suggestions 
made  by  the  committee. 
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In  addition  to  taking  a  leadership  role  in  the  eighth  grade  stuaent  ai  d  parent 
orientation,  the  guidance  director  meets  with  all  handicapped  students  in 
grades  nine  through  twelve  individually  to  assist  in  developing  class 
schedules.    He  provides  information  regarding  classes  and  instructor 
expectations,  alternatives,  and  adaptations  that  are  available  if  needed. 

The  director  serv3S  as  a  resource  person  at  lEP  and  Multi-disciplinary  Team 
(M-Tearn)  meetings  pnd  encourages  the  use  of  the  lEP  in  providing  the  best 
possible  progran^uin^  for  EEN  students.    Suggestions  have  included  utilizing  the 
agriculture  courses  for  ninth  and  tenth  grade  science  and  using  the  Home 
Economics-Consumer  Education/Contemporary  Living  classes  as  substitutes  for 
senior  social  studies.    Scheduling  suggestions  are  based  on  student  assessment 
results  -  a  responsibility  shared  with  the  guidance  department. 

The  guidance  director  is  a  leader  in  the  area  of  program  support.    He  assists 
in  curriculum  development  in  all  special  educa.'^n  class  areas,  including 
Employment  Skills  classes,  and  across  the  entire  regular  vocational  education 
curriculum.    Development  of  students'  competencies  and  positive  self  images  are 
priorities  in  any  curriculum  changes. 

Credit  checks  and  progress  checks  are  run  on  students  each  semester  to  monitor 
performance  at  each  grade  level.    Deficits  are  discussed  and  outstanding 
progress  is  reinforced  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

Sometimes  the  special  education  staff  must  utilize  the  counselor's  services  to 
help  students  overcome  behavioral  and  emotional  barriers.    The  counselor  takes 
an  active  role  in  working  with  the  student,  parents  and  staff  to  find  a 
positive  resolution  to  difficulties. 

Handicapped  students  are  very  comfortable  with  the  guidance  staff  and  use  an 
open  door  policy  to  seetc  assistance  with  personal  matters.    These  cover  a  wide 
continuum  including  family/peer  relationships,  drug  and  alcohol  concerns, 
assistance  in  obtaining  employment,  and  tutoring  assistance.    The  program's 
success  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  support  and  involvement  of  the 
guidance  department. 


Mandate  Five;    Counseling  for  Transition 

Students  are  scheduled  individually  into  vocational  and  academic  courses. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  enter  vocational  courses  and  complete  course 
sequences  that  relate  to  assessment  data.    All  handicapped,  disadvantaged  and 
other  at  risk  students  receive  credit  checks  in  February  of  their  junior  year 
by  the  guidance  director  and  ESP  coordinator.    Students  are  counseled 
individually  concerning  their  needs,  progress  toward  enrollment  in  a  vocational 
co-op  program  and  graduation.    Information  about  the  following  transitional 
options  is  available:    military,  VTAE,  college,  employment,  business  training, 
and  the  linkages  established  with  DVR,  Goodwill  and  Madison  Opportunity 
Center.    In  addition,  students  shadow  jobs  at  potential  employers  and  visit 
university,  VTAE  programs,  and  others  as  appropriate.  Identified  students  with 
multiple  needs  are  seen  by  the  Director  of  Pupil  Services  to  ensure  that  staff 
sustain  a  coordinated  effort  through  that  student's  graduation  and  transition 
into  the  world  of  work.    Contacts  are  made  every  week  with  parents  and  students 
to  follow  up  on  progress  and  needs. 


The  guidance  director  and  ESP  Coordinator/DVI  meet  with  parents,  students  and 
vocational    instructors  to  review  credits,  goals  and  objectives,  and  to 
establish  senior  year  direction.    Enrollmenc  in  a  regular  vocational  co-op  or 
Employment  Skills  On  the  Job  Work  Experience  program  is  explored.  Appropriate 
support  service  is  provided  for  those  students  who  desire  employment  or  an  OJT 
Work  Experience. 

Staff  assist  students  who  wish  to  contact  postsecondary  vocational  training 
programs  to  secure  information  regarding  courses  of  study,  support  services 
available  and  application  requirements.    Staff  also  help  students  apply  if 
necessary. 

Some  seniors  look  to  the  military  as  their  post-school  option.    rh«  program 
strives  to  maintain  contact  with  recruiters  representing  the  Army,  Army 
National  Guard,  Air  Force,  Air  National  Guard,  Marines,  Navy,  and  Coast  Guard. 
These  contacts  provide  recruiters  with  an  opportunity  to  present  information 
about  their  respective  services  and  specific  career  options  available.  This 
information  takes  into  account  the  students'  Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude 
Battery  Assessment  (ASVAB),  vocational  interests,  skill  development  and 
experiences.    We  neither  encourage  or  discourage  the  military.    Rather  we 
provide  the  opportunity  for  the  student  and  parents  ^o  make  transition 
decisions  regarding  the  military  option  based  on  correct  information. 

Some  Employment  Skills  students  have  needs  which  cannot  be  met  within  the  local 
system.    Examples  include  the  student  who  requires  a  more  flexible  and 
alternative  total  school  program  and  those  students  who  desire  the  G.E.D. 
alternative.    During  1985-86,  Verona,  in  cooperation  with  Madison  Public 
Schools  "School  Within  a  School"  program,  placed  three  students  in  the 
program.    As  a  result  of  the  placement,  the  two  seniors  completed  their  high 
school  requirements  and  were    awarded  Verona  High  School  diplomas.    The  junior 
completed  his  senior  year  (1986-87)  and  graduated  with  his  classmates  in  May  of 
1987. 

The  ESP  coordinator,  guidance  director,  special  needs  staff  and  parents  try 
repeatedly  to  provide  alternative  programs  within  the  school  environment  for 
students  v;ho  have  credit  shortages.    These  students  are  made  aware  of  the 
deficit  during  the  junior  year  and  throughout  the  senior  term.    For  example,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  the  1986-87  school  year,  one  student  refused 
the  offer  for  instruction  in  G.E.D.  and  one  accepted,  out  did  not  follow 
through.    These  individuals  had  a  long  history  of  lacking  intrinsic  motivation 
to  succeed  in  school.    While  both  were  pleasant,  one  had  continuous  contacts 
with  the  legal  system  and  local  detoxification  center  for  drug/alcohol  concerns 
(including  two  DWI  arrests  in  two  years),  and  the  other  simply  chose  to  enjoy 
the  experience,  saying  ''I'm  here  to  learn  and  grades  are  of  no  consequence." 
Both  students  were  employed  full  time  and  contacts  were  made  during  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1986  to  encourage  either  a  return  to  high  school  to  make  up  credit 
deficits  or  arrange  for  G.E.D.  completion.    Follow-up  data  show  that  the 
students  came  back.    One  completed  his  diploma  requirements,  and  the  other 
corrpleted  his  G.E.D.  requirements. 

Finally,  for  those  students  who  need  transition  support  services  upon 
graduation,  the  program  serves  as  the  liaison  between  community  and  state 
agencies  such  as  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Goodwill,  Madison 
Opportunity  Center,  group  homes,  and  the  Dane  County  Community  Support  and 
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Health  Services  Department,    Representati>^es  from  these  agencies  are  invited 
and  encouraged  to  participate  in  multi-disciplinary  team  meetings  and  lEP 
meetings  throughout  the  year  to  help  develop  appropriate  transitional  plans. 
In  this  way,  a  smoother  transition  .Is  made  from  the  secondary  school  to 
postsecondary  options. 


Mandate  Six:    Equal  Access 

All  vocational  programs  are  available  to  all  handicapped  students.  Each 
handicapped  person  is  viewed  as  an  individual  capable  of  being  integrated  into 
each  vocational  class.    Counselors,  teachers,  and  the  DVI/ESP  coordinator* 
encourage  students  to  explore  vocational  areas  and  expand  their  talents. 
Students  may  choose  to  exclude  themselves  from  vocational  areas  in  the  same  way 
they  exclude  themselves  from  general  courr>es  of  study  within  the  curriculum. 
The  number  of  handicapped  students  integrated  into  vocational  classes  compared 
to  the  total  number  of  handicapped  students  indicates  both  an  interest  in  this 
course  :^f  study  and  a  high  success  rate.    Individual  special  education  students 
averaged  3.26  periods  of  vocational  education  courses  out  of  a  seven  period 
school  day  during  the  1935-86  school  year.    They  received  passing  grades  94.7$ 
of  the  time.    The  post  school  rate  ol  full  time  employment  for  students  over 
the  past  four  years  is  nearly  95?. 


Mandate  Seven:    Least  Restrictive  Environment 

The  least  restrictive  vocational  education  courses  available  to  every  student 
at  Verona  High  School  are  the  regular  vocational  courses.    Adaptations  and 
modifications  are  made  on  an  individual  basis  in  these  classes  to  assure  that 
handicapped  students  develop  voca'.ional  skills.    All  secondary  learning 
disabled,  mildly  mentally  retarded,  and  emotionally  disturbed  students  (EEN 
students)  are  integrated  in  regular  vocational  programs.    During  1985-86  the  47 
EEN  students  were  integrated  into  a  total  of  307  individual  vocational 
enrollments.    Horticulture  and  induotrial  education  classes  have  been 
established  in  1986-87  for  moderately  mentally  retarded  students  who  are  unable 
to  be  completely  integrated  into  the  regular  vocational  curriculum.  These 
classes  are  taught  by  regular  vocational  education  teachers  and  students  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  be  integrated  in  the  regular  vocational  curriculum  if 
it  is  in  their  best  intex^est.    Support  is  provided  by  the  entire  special 
education  staff,  when  applicable,  using  DVI  concepts  and  methodology. 
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Mandate  Eight:    Vocational  Education/Special  Education  Coordination 

The  spirit  of  communication  and  inter-departmental  cooperation  is  very  strong 
at  Verona.    The  following  examples  illustrate  Verona  High  School's  coordinated 
efforts  between  vocational  and  special  education. 

Multidisciplinary  Team  and  lEP  Meetings 

Because  of  the  strong  vocational  emphasis  in  the  student's  schedule  (an  average 
enrollment  of  3.26  periods  of  vocational  classes  per  EEN  student  in  a  seven 
period  day) ,  vocational  educators  have  developed  a  strong  awareness  of  special 
education  students'  needs.    Vocational  educators  are  participating  and 
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contributing  members  of  students'  multldisciplinary  teams.  Vocational 
educators,  working  with  their  special  education  counterparts,  develop  goals, 
objectives,  instructional  strategies,  modifications,  adaptations  and  evaluation 
criteria  to  ensure  that  students  attain  vocational  competencies  that  will 
enhance  future  vocational  development,  employment  opportunities  and  life 
success* 

lEP's  are  developed  at  the  beginning  of  the  student's  vocational  enrollment  and 
are  updated  as  needed.    Efforts  are  uade  to  utilize  vocational  education 
curriculum  competencies.    M-Team  meetings  are  held  every  two  to  three  years  to 
monitor  current  needs  and  meet  PL  9^-142  requirements.    (See  Exhibit  16  for  the 
IE?  used  in  Verona.)    (See  Exhibit  17  for  an  attendance  sheet  used  to  document 
staff  participation  in  these  meetings.) 

Departmental  Goals  Sheets 

Each  vocational  education  and  special  education  teacher  is  strongly  encouraged 
to  fill  out  individual  goals  sheets  to  establish  personal  direction  in  meeting 
students'  special  needs.    The  goals  focus  on  the  establishment  of  a  realistic 
objective  for  the  year,  and  answering  the  questions:    "Where  am  I  now?,"  "Where 
do  I  want  to  go?,''  and  "What  do  I  need  to  do  to  reach  my  objective?" 

/ Jvisory  Committee 

The  Employment  Skills  Program  and  Designated  Vocational  Instruction  approach 
utilize  an  advisory  committee  to  establish  program  direction  and  evaluate  its 
effectiveness.    Committee  members  include  representatives  IVom  administration 
(Principal,  Director  of  Pupil  Services),  vocational  education  (Local  Vocational 
Education  Coordinator  and  vocational  staff  person),  guidance  and  counseling, 
school  board.  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Goodwill  Vocational 
Services,  (voc-tech  liaison).  University  of  Wisconsin  Vocational  Studies 
Center,  parents  and  special  education  (ESP  coordinator/DVI/At  Risk 
Coordinator) . 

Vocational  Education  Department  meetings 

Vocational  education  department  meetings  are  held  monthly  throughout  the  school 
year.    Agenda  items  are  developed  by  the  Local  Vocational  Education  Coordinator 
(LVEC),  district  curriculum  director,  ESP  coordinator,  and  other  vocational 
staff  members.    The  purpose  of  the  meetings  is  to  discuss  issues  related  to  the 
provision  of  quality  education  for  all  students,  including  the  special  needs 
students.    Topics  such  as  scheduling,  promotion,  needs  and  program  development 
are  also  discussed. 

Employment  Skills  Program  Advisor/Advisee  Component 

The  ESP  Advisor/Advisee  component  allows  the  "at  risk"  students  and  vocational 
instructors  to  work  together  on  an  individual  basis.    The  vocational  advisor's 
role  includes  getting  to  know  the  student  better  (interests,  hobbies,  school 
activities),  discussing  career  and  job  interests,  monitoring  school  progress, 
and  relating  class  instruction  to  future  careers.    The  students  benefit  from 
the  advisor's  attention  by  being  more  successful  in  school,  making  more 
appropriate  career  decisions,  and  getting  job  experience.    The  ESP  vocational 
advisor  role  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 
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1.  Get  to  know  the  student's  interests,  nobbies,  and  school  activities. 

2.  Discuss  his  or  her  career  interests,  present  or  past  jobs,  or  if  he  or 
she  is  seeking  employment • 

3.  Ask  the  student  how  he  or  she  is  doing  in  other  classes.    If  a  student 
expresses  a  need  for  help,  suggest  the  appropriate  person  to  see. 

4.  Help  aavise  the  student  on  course  selection  related  to  his  or  her 
career  interest. 

5.  Help  relate  v^hat  the  student  is  learning  in  your  class  and  others 
to  future  employment. 

6.  Refer  the  stuaent  to  the  guidance  counselor  o^  other  school  personnel 
if  such  help  seems  appropriate. 

7.  Consult  with  other  teachers  rr  school  personnel  when  appropriate. 

8.  Meet  with  student  four  times  each  semester,  at  progress  report 
time  and  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  to  discuss  progress. 

9.  Provide  information  to  the  ESP  coordinator  about  the  student's 
progress. 

Individual  Planning  ana  Inservice  Training 

The  ESP  coordinator/D\I,  special  needs  staff  and  vocational  staff  monitor 
students'  progress  in  vocational  classes.    Contacts  are  made  as  often  as 
necessary  (daily,  weekly,  bi-weekly)  to  assure  that  progress  is  being  made. 
During  these  contac':s,  staff  discuss  strategies  to  use  in  helping  students 
learn  concepts.    The  vocational  educators  also  describe  the  vocational 
competencies  that  students  are  learning.    The  competencies  are  related  to  lEP 
objectives  and  assessment  data.    This  blending  of  Special  Education's  "How  To" 
and  people  knowledge  and  Vocational  Education's  "What  To"  and  technical 
knowledge  provides  a  solid  foundation  for  effective  programming. 

Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Other  Agency  School  Lin kages 

When  students  require  DVR's  support  and  involvement,  counselors  from  that 
agency  work  with  the  lEP  and  M-Team  committees  to  discuss  how  they  might 
provide  services.    VR's  involvement  complements  the  life/vocational-career 
emphasis  of  the  school's  program.    Special  educators,  vocational  educators,  and 
parents  attend  these  m-aetings  tc  provide  a  total  picture  and  assessment  of 
students'  abilities  and  interests.    This,  combined  with  DVR  data  and  work 
evaluation  information,  enables  educational  activities  to  occur  in  school  that 
will  enhance  transition,  while  developing  a  transitional  bridge  to  meet  the 
student's  needs  after  high  school. 

The  ESP  coordinator  maintains  contacts  with  agencies  providing  services  funded 
by  Dane  County  that  are  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  handicapped  persons. 
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Evidence  of  the  Project's  Effectiveness 


Students*  Perforaance  Mb^le  in  School 


Grades 

Received 

by  Handicapped  Students 

in  Vocational 

1985- 

1986 

1986- 

■  1Q87 

Sem.  1 

Sem.  2 

Total 

Sem.  1 

Sem.  2 

Total 

A 

5 

9 

14 

3 

12 

15 

B 

36 

34 

70 

53 

48 

101 

C 

62 

67 

129 

95 

76 

171 

D 

40 

38 

78 

47 

57 

104 

F 

4 

7 

11 

6 

M 

10 

NM 

1 

1 

1 

H 

0 

4 

2 

2 

4 

Total  307  enrollments,  9^.7%  passing        Total  405  enrollments,  96. 5>  passing 

1985-  86  Overall  School  Drop-out  Rate 

Five  hundred  se/enty-nine  students  enrolled  in  Verona  High  School,  and  three 
dropped  out  (one  non-EEN)  for  a  dropout  rate  of  .351.    All  three  >opouts  were 
persuaded  to  return  to  complete  their  diploma  requirements.    One  received  his 
diploma  in  November,  1986,  and  the  other  two  received  theirs  in  May,  1987. 

1986-  87  Overall  School  Dropout  Rate 

Six  hundred  twenty  students  enrolled  in  Verona  High  School  during  the  1986-87 
school  year.    One  dropped  out,  for  a  dropout  rate  of  .16>. 


Poet  School  Status  of  Forner  Students 

Students  are  followed  up  at  three  months,  six  months ^  one  year,  three  yoar,  and 
four  year  intervals.    These  students  are  also  contacted  as  part  of  the  five 
year  vocational  education  follow-up  done  by  Verona  High  School's  vocational 
coordinator.    Students  are  contacted  by  phone  and  mailings.    When  necessary, 
the  student's  parents  and  employers  are  contacted  to  verify  the  data.  These 
surveys  are  conducted  by  the  ESP  coordinator  and  the  guidance  director.  See 
Figure  4  for  a  summary  of  recent  follow-up  studies. 
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Figure  4 

Post  School  Follow-up  Study  of  ESP  Students 
from  the  Verona  Graduation  Classes  of  1983f  1984,  1985,  and  1986. 

Full  time  eniployraent  is  considered  to  be  a  minimum  average  of  35  hours  per  week 
of  employment. 

Class  of  1983 

1.  She  is  employed  full  time  as  a  Welder  at  Carnes. 

2.  He  is  employed  full  time  as  a  Security  Guard  at  Tri  State  Security.  He 
has  taken  classes  in  criminal  investigation  at  MATC,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Wisconsin  Air  Guard-Security. 

3.  She  13  employed  full  time  at  Engineering  Plastics. 

K-    He  is  employed  full  time  as  a  Bus/Dishperson  at  York  Steak  House. 
Employment  Rate:  ^00% 

Class  of  19S4 

1.  He  is  employed  full  time  as  a  welder  at  Vatco  Pruden.    He  has  completed  a 
one  year  welding  program  at  MATC  (minus  the    communications  course). 

2.  He  is  employed  full  time  at  Home  Farm. 

3.  He  is  employed  full  time  as  a  welder  at  Carnes. 

4.  He  is  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

5.  She  is  employed  full  time  as  a  housekeeping  employee. 

6.  She  is  employed  full  time  as  a  homemaker. 

7.  She  is  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 
Employment  Rate:  100? 

Class  of  1985 

1.  He  is  employed  full  time  as  a  maintenance  person  at  Cub  Foods  and  part 
part  time  as  a  dishwasher. 

2.  He  did  not  graduate  from  high  school.    E/Torts  to  persuade  him  to  return 
return  to  complete  his  remaining  1/2  credit  deficit  ware  unsuccessful. 
Employment  status:  employed  as  a  carpet  layer  and  construction  worker. 

3.  She  is  a  full  time  student  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Plalteville  in 
the  accounting  program. 
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Figure  1,  contd. 


4.  He  is  employed  full  time  ii*  auto  body  work. 

5.  He  is  cuploy^-^  full  time  as  a  maintenance  person  at  Verona  Elementary 
School • 

6.  He  is  employed  full  time  as  a  head  waiter  for  Capital  Hill  Supper  Club, 
Club,  and  ts  a  part  time  stadent  at  MATC. 

Employment  Rate:  84$ 


Class  of  1987 

1.  He  is  employed  full  time  for  the  summer  at  Modern  Kitchen  Supply,  and 
enrolled  at  MATC  for  the  fall   ;287  semester  in  the  wood  technics  program. 
He  is  the  recipient  of  a  Ba3s  Memorial  Scholarship. 

2.  He  will  continue  his  employment  at  KPT  Florists  for  the  summer,  and  plans 
to  enroll  at  MATC  in  the  auto  body  and  auto  mechanic::;  programs. 

3.  "  e  is  employed  r.t  Millers  part  time,  and  is  enrolled  at  MATC  in  the 
x^ollege  transfer  program  (Fall,  1987). 

4.  He  is  contemplating  his  enlistment  in  the  Military,  or  will  enrol]  ^n 
MATC. 

5.  He  is  placed  •'n  an  ESP-OJT  at  Foe  Richai'ds  76  and  enrolled  at  MAT:  in  the 
auto  body  program. 

6.  She  is  employed  at  Ponderosa  and  will  complete  high  school  graduation 
requirements  in  January,  1988.    Her  plans  include  employment. 

7.  Readmitted  second  semester  to  complete  outstanding  graduation  requirements 
in  Math  and  English.    He  graduated  in  May,  1987.    He  found  a  job  on  his 
own,  in  the  Assistant  Manager  Training  Program  at  Hardees. 

8.  He  completed  graduation/diploma  requirements  through  the  GED  Program.  He 
lie  was  issued  a  Verona  High  School  diploma  on  May  30,  1987.    He  was 
unemployed,  but  became  self  employed  -  T-shirt  design. 

9.  He  is  employed  at  the  Town  Pump  Pizza,  as  a  delivery  person.    His  goal  is 
employment  in  construction  (Montana). 

10.    He  is  employed  at  Brunsell  Bros.  Lumber.    His  transition  plan  includes 
continued  employment  at  Brunsell. 

n.    He  is  employed  at  Pizza  Hut.    His  transition  plan  includes  moving  to 

Denver,  CO  with  his  fam'^ly  to  pursue  employment  in  the  construction  field 
or  training  in  Cable-TV  operation. 
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12.  She  is  employed  part  time  at  The  Barbers.    Her  transition  r^an  includes 
full  time  employment  upon  graduation  and  possible  VTAE  training  in  the 
police  science/criminal  investigation  program. 

13.  He  was  placed  at  Verona  Autobody  through  the  ESP-OJT  program.    He  was 
terminated.    Now  he  is  employed  part  time  at  Pizza  Hut  and  enrolled  at 
MATC.in  the  auto  body  program  (Fall,  I987). 

in.    He  is  enrolled  at  MATC  in  the  welding  program  for  the  Fall  of  1987 . 


• 
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Additional  loforaation 


The  following  statements  are  based  on  information  collected  by  VSC  staff  during 
a  site  visit  to  the  ESP/DVI  program  during  the  Spring  of  1987. 

What  Role  Did  You  Play  in  Starting  This  Project? 

Marketing  Instructor 

In  1 978-79 »  a  team  of  staff  met  for  one  year  trying  to  decide  on  components  of 
what  evolved  into  the  Employment  Skills  Program  (ESP).    When  Maggie  Rathert, 
the  marketing  instructor,  was  hired  for  the  1979-80  school  year,  she  was 
included  on  this  team.    She  was  initially  employed  half  time.    She  had  planning 
time  to  set  up  the  marketing  program  and  ESP.    Semester  one  of  her  first  year 
was  all  planning  time.    During  semester  two  (1979-80)  she  taught  one  section  of 
marketing,  but  had  no  ESP  student  meetings  or  classes.    She  and  the  other 
planners  worked  during  1979-80  to  develop  curriculum.    They  looked  at  three 
models  and  used  them  as  sources  of  ideas.    The  ESP  was  designed  by  t  ls  group 
during  the  Spring  of  198O.    During  the  198O-8I  school  year,  staff  were  informed 
of  the  program  and  made  referrals  to  Maggie.    To  introduce  the  program,  Maggie 
made  a  presentation  to  the  whole  staff.    She  then  held  meetings  about  every  six 
weeks  with  the  vocational  staff  for  the  rest  of  the  1 980-81  school  year.  She 
wanted  them  to  know  the  ESP  curriculum,  and  wanted  their  involvement  as 
advisors.    These  meetings  took  place  after  regular  school  hours  at  no  extra 
pay.    They  did  get  extra  pay  for  one  to  one  sessions  before  school  and  after 
school  to  provide  students  with  advice  and  help.    This  extra  pay  lasted  three 
years.    She  also  conducted  a  summer  inservice  (I98I)  about  writing/desigring 
tests  for  ESP/EEN  students,  modifying  curriculum  and  developing  individual 
learning  paclcets.    Teachers  still  use  these  packets.    Robert  Schulthes  (ID  was 
here  for  a  one  and  one  half  day  inservice.    Participants  set  goals  for 
rewriting  curriculum,  then  developed  it  together.    They  were  paid  for  three 
curriculum  writing  days  plus  the  two  inservice  days.    Joel  was  hired  for  the 
1982-83  school  year,  took  over  ESP,  and  added  DVI.    Maggie  reviewed  all  55 
students,  procedures,  and  plan..ing  with  Joel  during  semester  one  of  his  first 
year  in  Verona,  but  he  was  the  ESP  coordinator  immediately,  and  Maggie  was 
formally  assigned  only  to  marketing. 


Former  Guidance  Director 

The  LVEC  during  that  period  (Farris  Harrison)  and  the  guidance  counselor.  Dale 
Herbers,  worked  with  Maggie  Rathert,  the  Marketing  Coordinator  and  others  in 
the  early  1980*s  to  start  ESP.    Dale  helped  identify  students,  and  assigned 
advisor/advisees.    Maggie  taught  ESP  classes  before  Joel  was  hired.    The  whole 
first  year  was  a  trial  period.    Maggie  was  also  starting  the  school's  marketing 
program  at  the  same  time. 


Former  Director  of  Pupil  Services 

Bill  came  to  Verona  12  years  ago.    He  felt  the  need  to  develop  a  guidance 
curriculum  so  they  could  teach  students  what  guidance  was,  rather  than  waiting 
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in  the  office  for  students  to  come  in.    He  also  teamed  across  buildings  - 
primary,  middle,  and  high  school.    Bill  saw  that  students  needed  options.  The 
LVEC,  the  pupil  ser/ices  director,  EEN  teachers,  and  counselors  planned  to  do 
something  about  this.    When  the  DVI  approach  started  in  Wisconsin,  Bill  liked 
it.    When  Joel  applied  for  a  vacant  special  education  position,  he  was  hired. 
Joel  set  up  communicatjon  between  the  vocational  educat:*')n  and  special 
education  teachers.    Joel  got  more  money  for  teacher  inservices  and  materials 
to  use  in  making  adaptations.    Bill  helped  develop  the  ESP  advisor-advisee 
component.    Each  staff  would  take  between  one  and  live  students  (from  a  total 
of  50)  and  "own"  them  for  one  year. 


What  is  Your  Present  Role  in  Sustaining  This  Project? 

Former  Director  of  Pupil  Services 

Bill  spent  between  five  and  ten  percent  of  his  time  helping  sustain  the  project 
by  encouraging  teachers  and  prcviding  support.    Bill  helped  them  realize  how 
important  they  were  in  dealing  with  at  risk  high  school  students.    During  the 
1986-87  school  year,  Bill  also  had  two  advisees.    Bill  met  with  them,  their 
parents  and  their  teachers  regarding  how  they  are  doing.    Other  Staff  working 
with  advisees  included  the  LVEC,  counselors,  teachers,  vocational  instructors, 
special  education  teachers,  and  the  psychologist.    Bill  helped  an  advisee  tour 
possible  career  sites  such  as  the  airport  or  MATC.    He  met  with  each  advisee 
once  per  month  on  the  average,  or  as  needed.    He  contacted  teachers  via  forms 
once  per  quarter/semester  near  the  end.    He  met  the  parents  about  once  every 
two  months. 

Joel's  ESP  classes  are  very  helpful.    Students  get  credit  for  learning  about 
career  decisions,  attitudes,  and  job  behaviors  they  need  to  succeed.  The 
classes  are  considered  electives.    Only  rarely  does  a  student  refuse  to  be  in 
an  ESP  class  due  to  perceived  stigma.    Regular  education  students  get  some  of 
this  career  preparation  in  economics,  English,  and  social  studies  classes,  but 
not  nearly  as  comprehensively. 


D ;c t or  of  Instruction 

In  helping  to  sustain  this  p-  ^J^.?^.  -^isla  is  liaison  with  the  school  board  and 
the  superintendent.    This  i'o^uJt^j  of  endorsement  -  e.g.,  a  memo  to  the 

vocational  staff  and  to  th*  :     Ov  r  *o  ard  several  tim^a  per  year.    Joel  works 
through  her  to  set  up  inser'lr  *  >  osions,  including  summer  curriculum  work. 
Joel  also  communicates  with  t      superintendent  in  person  and  by  memo.  Joel 
wants  the  ESP/DVI  effort  to  be  seen  as  part  of  the  whole  curriculum.    Linda  is 
very  confident  in  Joel.    "I  support  what  he  does.    Find  good  people,  and  let 
them  do  the  job." 


Marketing  Instructor 

As  the  marketing  coop  teacher,  Maggie  advises  two  ESP  co-op  students.  There 
are  25  students  enrolled  in  the  marketing  co-op  program.    Joel  goes  with  her  on 
co-op  visits  and  on  parent  visits  during  the  buramer.    If  students  don't  need 
intense  support,  they  are  Maggie's  responsibility.    Joel  keeps  her  informed 


regarding  mutual  students,  and  suggests  different  approaches  to  test  taking 
curriculum  adjustments  and  so  forth.    She  gives  her  two  advisees  special 
attention,    Joel  asks  her  about  their  progress  periodically.    She  meets  with 
them  as  their  advisor  every  10  days/two  weeks.    She  may  meet  for  one  hour  after 
their  last  class.    She  also  does  more  co-op  calls  and  phone  calls  to  them  than 
to  non  ESP  students,    (See  Exhibit  18  for  a  copy  of  Verona  High  School's 
Cooperative  Education  Trailing  Agreement,) 


Home  Economics  Instructor 

She  is  involved  in  the  advisor-advisee  part  of  the  program.    She  has  one 
advisee  who  is  in  her  class  daily.    She  tries  to  do  advisor/advisee  interaction 
once  per  month,  as  well  as  provide  daily  attention  in  class.    She  has 
recommended  two  students  for  the  ESP  during  1987-88,    She  had  16  ESP  students 
during  semester  one,  1986-87,  and  12  during  semester  two.    In  her  consumer 
education  class,  ten  of  twenty  two  were  EEN  students.    On  an  average,  one  third 
of  her  class  were  EEN  students.    In  the  last  hour  class,  eight  of  ten  were  ESP 
students. 


Industrial  Education  Instructor 

He  woH:s  closely  with  Joel  and  gives  ESP  students  extra  attention,  one  to  one 
(whenever  possible)  or  in  small  groups.    Much  of  this  interaction  comes  during 
preparation  hour  and  after  school.    He  has  them  work  in  small  groups  to 
minimize  competition.    There  is  no  stigma  problem.    He  sets  his  high  school 
expectations  early  -  when  the  students  are  freshmen.    He  sees  growth  in 
students.    In  their  junior  year,  students  take  metals  and  welding.    In  their 
senior  year  they  take  one  metal  fabrication  course  (job  related),  with  more 
emphasis  on  skill  building.    Gerald  is  also  an  advisor  to  ESP/EEN  students.  He 
feels  that  a  maximum  of  two  or  three  advisees  per  year  is  best.    Last  year  and 
this  year  he  has  had  four  advisees.    He  talks  with  them  individually  during 
class,  before  school,  and  between  class,  or  they  seek  him  out. 

He  also  talks  to  them  individually  after  an  incident.    All  are  in  at  least  one 
class  he  teaches.    He  sees  them  daily,  and  talks  to  them  on  an  average  of  once 
a  week  in  a  one  to  one  setting.    There  had  been  funds  available  for  tutoring, 
and  this  was  an  incentive  to  spend  post  school  time  with  students.    Extra  pay 
was  also  an  incentive  for  him  to  become  involved  with  the  advisor/advisee 
program.    Gerald  didn't  need  Joel's  help  much  this  year,    Joel  was  very  helpful 
in  ye-^rs  past  when  Gerald  had  lar^^e  niiaibers  and  Joel  could  come  to  his 
classes.    It  is  hard  for  someone  who  is  not  familiar  with  metals  to  do  this 
intermittently.    An  aide  arrangement  would  be  very  helpful. 


Teacher  of  Students  Who  are  Moderately/Severely  Retarded 

Joel  gets  JTPA  summer  program  funds  for  moderately/severely  mentally 
handicapped  students  also.    She  and  Joel  work  together  setting  up  job  sites, 
Susan  talked  to  the  Dane  County  Parks  department  regarding  a  project.  Her 
students  will  plant  flowers  at  the  Dane  County  Home,    Joel  may  put  some  of  his 
students  on  this  job  site  also.    She  will  then  supervise  them  also.    If  some  of 
her  students  want  a  different  job,  Joel  will  supervise  her  students.    In  1985 
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and  1986,  JTPA  covered  the  students'  wages  for  summer  work.    For  1987,  Joel's 
slots  were  reduced  from  26  to  13.    Two  or  three  students  who  are 
moderately/severely  retarded  got  summer  jobs  in  1987. 

In  class,  she  has  two  aides  for  12  students.    One  aide  is  the  in-class  aide. 
The  other  aide  does  job  coaching  at  ten  work  sites  in  the  Verona  area.    The  job 
coach  works  full  time  with  two  or  three  groups  of  students  per  day.    Job  sites 
include  a  motel,  restaurant,  manufacturing  plant,  and  grocery.    Each  student 
works  three  hours  per  week  for  six  weeks  per  semester.    There  are  three  paid 
positions  among  the  ten.    The  restaurant  pays  three  persons  a  total  of  five 
dollars  per  hour.    This  is  then  divided  by  three  to  determine  individual 
wages.    She  has  four  students  from  MATC's  occupational  therapy  program  to  help 
supervise  job  sites  for  students  who  are  moderately/severely  retarded. 


Business  Education  Teacher 

She  works  with  ESP  students  in  record  keeping,  typing  I,  and  other  classes.  If 
ESP  students  are  interested  in  the  business  area,  she  and  Joel  work  on 
placements  in  relevant  courses,  including  the  co-op  course  and  community  job 
sites.    She  is  an  ESP  advisor  to  students.    She  has  more  advisees  this  year, 
but  usually  has  between  one  and  three. 


Agriculture  Instructor 

ESP/EEN  students  are  put  in  agriculture  classes  on  basis  of  their  interest. 
The  agriculture  teacher  works  with  Joel  on  setting  competency  levels  and  grade 
requirements.    Feron  is  very  willing  to  work  with  EENs  if  he  gets  outside 
support.    In  his  animal  science  course  he  has  nine  special  needs  kids  that  he 
could  use  more  help  with.    There  are  26  total  students  in  this  class,  including 
one  moderately  mentally  handicapped  student  who  is  auditing  the  class.  ESP/EEN 
students  are  in  all  classes  he  teaches  -  three  or  four  per  course.  "With 
sufficient  help,  the  DVI  approach  is  an  effective  approach."    He  has  a  computer 
and  filmstrip  to  use  for  review,  out  for  EEN  students,  even  a  review  must  be 
supervised. 

The  vocational  staff  meets  monthly.    The  meetings  include  ESP/DVI  coordinator. 
Feron  works  as  an  advisor  to  eight  ESP  students  who  are  in  his  agriculture 
classes.    He  includes  them  in  FFA,  talks  with  them  before/after  work.    His  work 
day  is  often  7:00  a.m.  to  9:00  p.m.    ESP  students  work  on  all  parts  of  FFA. 
"One  fuudent  sold  $2,000  in  fruit  but  could  hardly  speak  or  write."  Feron 
still  insists  on  projects.    Some  enter  speaking  and  judging  contests. 

ESP/EEN  student  projects  include  dairy,  sheep,  beef,  horses,  and  small  animals 
(bees,  rabbits,  dogs).    Most  break  even  financially.    Some  use  a  bartering 
approach.    Several  work  on  their  family  farms.    He  has  six  jobs  for  the  summer 
(1987)  that  he  can't  fill. 

There  is  no  problem  regarding  their  acceptance  by  other  students.    The  better 
students  make  ESP/EEN  students  feel  a  part  of  the  agriculture  department,  and 
Feron  won't  tolerate  kids  picking  on  each  other.    He  uses  no  formal  peer 
tutoring.    "EEN  students  are  in  all  aspects  of  agriculture". 
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Work  Experience  Coordinator,  Employment  and  Training  Association 

This  individual  works  for  The  Employment  and  Training  Association  (ETA),  a 
community  based  organization  that  operates  programs  funded  by  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act.    During  the  winter,  she  targets  schools  that  have  strong 
vocational  programs.    In  Verona,  she  augments  Joel^s  job  development  efforts. 

She  works  with  a  maximum  of  30  JTPA  Title  IIA  students  in  Dane  county,  three  of 
whom  are  from  Verona.    Her  Executive  Director  gave  her  ten  percent  of  JTPA 
adult  funds  to  use  for  youths.    In  the  summer  of  1987,  they  added  an  Experience 
Based  Career  Education  (EBCE)  program  to  the  summer  work  experience  program. 
EBCE  looks  at  job  clusters.    Each  student  looks  at  one  cluster  per  summer,  in 
addition  to  working  at  a  specific  job,  or  shadowing  another  worker.  Each 
student  can  participate  in  180  hours  per  summer  of  work,  EBCE,  or  both.  Each 
gets  paid  $3*35  per  hour  for  all  components. 

She  hopes  Joel  will  have  13  JTPA  Title  IIB  spaces  this  summer  (1987)*    Joel  Is 
subcontracting  from  ETA.    She  and  Joel  develop  individual  contracts  with 
students  if  they  have  problems  in  class  performance  or  attendance  so  they  can 
learn  to  qualify  for  a  job.    She,  Joel  and  the  student  sign  this  contract.  She 
helps  Joel  during  the  school  year  by  coming  as  needed  (several  times  per  week 
to  once  every  three  weeks)  in  order  to  reinforce  the  importance  of  attendance 
in  school  and  relate  this  to  a  future  job.    Officially  three  Verona  students 
are  her  JTPA  participants  during  the  school  year,  but  she  worked  with  a  total 
of  ten  from  Verona.    She  obtains  one  to  one  feedback  from  summer  work  students 
and  routes  them  into  permanent  placements.    Officially,  she  can  serve  JTPA  IIA 
youth  only  once.    Title  IIB  students  can  be  served  more  than  once. 

She  spends  little  money  for  the  Title  IIA  portion.    Costs  include  her  salary 
and  $3 •35  per  hour  for  students,  and  a  workers'  compensation  policy  that  covers 
the  students.    In  Verona,  she  can  pay  for  up  to  ten  hours  per  week  per 
student.    Joel  monitors  them  daily.    Joel  incorporates  into  the  ESP  courses  the 
competencies  she  wants  these  students  to  learn. 


What  are  the  Key  Factors  Tlaat  Make  the  ESP/DVI  Project  Effective? 

Principal 

1.  Someone  must  be  hired  who  has  the  time  needed  to  do  it. 

2.  The  structure  of  the  ESP  classes  (grades  nine  through  twelve)  that  Joel 
set  up  with  Dale  Herbers  supports  this  effort. 

3.  Vocational  teachers  help  by  identifying  students  whom  the  project  can 
help,  and  serving  as  advisors. 


Director  of  Instruction 

The  close  attention  given  by  Joel  to  students  who  have  problems  is 
critical.    This  forces  students  into  a  future  oriented  posture,  gets  them 
to  look  ?t  their  strong  points,  and  visualize  how  they  will  fit  into  the 
world  after  high  school.    This  is  a  good  model  for  regular  education  to  use 
in  order  to  avoid  teaching  isolated  skills  in  isolated  settings* 
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2.    The  proiect  builds  self  esteem  in  students. 


3»    Joel  builds  up  the  vocational  curriculum  and  shows  teachers  the  importance 
of  the  skills  they  teach. 


"All  regular  education  teachers  should  look  at  how  vocational  teachers  never 
teach  a  skill  without  showing  how  it  is  applied,  and  then  applying  it.    Joei  is 
a  master  communicator.    He  minimizes  the  danger  of  a  one-person  program  a  id 
gets  others  involved  in  ownership." 


Former  Director  of  Pupil  Services 

1.  The  teachers  are  involved.    They  are  highly  motivated  and  have  a  great  work 
ethic.    "Once  I  had  t'^  tell  staff  not  to  come  to  a  Friday  afternoon 
meeting  after  work.    Too  many  wanted  to  help." 

2.  To  set  up  a  similar  program,  a  school  must  have  administrator's  and  regular 
education  teachers  who  are  flexible,  rather  than  saying  "If  we  do  this, 
what  will  we  do  for  others?"  or  "Aren't  we  doing  enough?"    They  c.^e  willing 
to  allow  non-uniformity  in  what  kids  must  do.    Teachers  say  "What  do 

you  want  me  to  do?"    Some  might  use  the  Orton  Gillingham  method  and  give 
students  credit  in  English.    "They  are  willing    to  continually  provide 
options,  and  not  write  anyone  off." 

3.  The  superintendent  allowed  Bill  (the  Director  of  Pupil  Services)  to  do  what 
he  must  do.    He  allowed  disagreement  and  gave  Bill  freedom.  For 
example,  Verona  may  give  social  studies  credit  to  a  student  who  failed  a 
course  and  is  drug  dependent  if  that  student  attends  a  drug  dependency 
program.    Such  a  o^udent  could  also  get  one  to  one  Engxxsh  instruction  from 
an  English  certified  teacher  aide.    Bill  arranged  with  this  student's  dad 
to  use  the  dad's  business  as  the  kid's  work  study  site.    "Never  say  never." 

U.    High  school  guidance  people  are  pivotal  in  making  programs  work.  A 
program  loses  something  if  they  are  responsible  only  to  the  principal. 
Bill  evaluated  their  job  performance  and  developed  their  budget.  They 
reported  to  him.    Bill  had  all  counselors  involved  in  K-12.    He  changed 
their  job  descriptions  to  eight  through  twelve  and  five  through  nine,  vs. 
five  through  eight  and  nine  through  twelve,  meaning  they  must  work  in  other 
environment  if  needed.    Counselors  must  all  meet  and  give  him 
one  set  of  needs  at  budget  time. 
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Marketing  Instructor 

Communication  between  the  ESP/DVI  Coordinator  and  the  vocational  education 
staff  is  critical. 

Funding  (Perkins  10$  set  asides)  to  help  purchase  materials  and  conduct 
inservice  training  is  very  important. 

A  sense  of  involvement/ownership  on  the  part  of  the  whole  vocational 
education  staff  is  very  important. 
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Learning  Disabilities  Instructor  and  Behavioral  Disabilities  Instructor 


1.  The  program  is  a  motivator  for  students  who  would  otherwise  quit, 

2.  The  program  allows  student  to  spend  two  or  three  years  with  one  teacher, 
and  learn  to  develop  relationships  with  adults, 

3.  It  addresses  student  frustration  and  allows  chem  an  opportunity  to  succeed. 


Guidance  Counselor 

1.  Administrative  support  from  the  special  education  director,  principal 
superintendent  and  school  board  is  critical. 

2.  Appropriate  referrals  from  teachers,  their  help  as  advisors,  and  indivi- 
dualiz'^d  programs/instruction  are  very  important, 

3.  Community  involvement  -  job  shadowing  experiences,  employers  who  speak  to 
classes  and  provide  worksites  -  is  also  very  necessary. 

4.  General  student  awareness  of  programs  is  also  a  factor.    It  is  described  in 
the  curriculum  guide.    It  is  described  in  the  student  handbook.  Eighth 
graders  and  their  parents  are  informed  during  the  "Rounl  Robin." 
Individual  students  are  contacted  by  Dale  or  Joel,    It  is    presented  at 
faculty  meetings. 

5.  This  is  not  a  single-person  program,  but  a  team  effort. 

ESP/DVI  Coordinator 

1.  There  is  a  shared  philosophy  among  staff:    communication,  cooperation, 
and  commitment, 

2.  There  is  a  shared  ownership  of  students  and  advisor  support, 

3.  There  is  a  shared  commitment  to  serve  students  needs  not  the  label.  People 
do  what  needs  to  be  done  to  make  it  work. 

Business  Education  Instructor 

1.  Coordination  with  Joel  and  his  help  in  understanding  students'  limitations 
and  needs  are  crucial. 

2.  Joel's  cooperation  with  job  placement  is  very  important,    Joel  goes  with 
her  to  employers  to  explain  what  a  student  can  and  can't  do.    At  first, 
employers  we'^e  a  bit  apprehensive,  but  after  she  and  Joel  explained 
students'  interests,  the  courses  they  took,  and  the  students'  limits  (a 
little  slower,  needs  to.be  prodded  for  accuracy),  employers  were 
cooperative. 

3.  The  program  format  provides  teachers  with  an  opportunity  to  vent  regarding 
why  students  react  in  certain  ways,  and  get  ideas  about  what  to  do.  Joel 
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gives  emotional/technical  support.  He  does  not  dump  students  into  business 
classes. 


Home  Economics  Instructor 

1.  The  cooperation  we  get  from  Joel,  his  support,  and  suggestions  about  test 
construction/design  are  very  important.    Joel  explains  students'  weaknesses 
in  a  useful  way. 

2.  The  opportunity  to  have  time  during  the  summer  to  revise  curriculum  to  help 
ESP  students  (e.g.,  develop  study  guides)  is  very  helpful. 

3.  Joel,  Polly  and  Mona  help  her  by  reading  and  interpreting  tests  to 
students.    The  student  (not  the  teacher)  notifies  Joel  ahead  of  time,  and 
arranges  for  j:,jecial  test  help.    If  a  student  does  not  make  special 
arrangements  he  or  she  can't  get    special  help.    If  special  help  is 
arranged  for,  the  student  reports  to  the  home  economics  class  for  roll 
call,  then  goes  to  Joel's  room.    Joel  receives  a  copy  of  the  test. 

U.  The  progress  checks  that  she  fills  out  are  helpful  even  if  they  take  extra 
effort.  Joel  gives  her  written  and  in-person  feedback  regarding  students* 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 

5.    It  has  been  very  helpful  to  have  Perkins  funds  to  buy  instructional 
materials. 


Speech/Language  Instructor 

1.  The  program  provides  a  Community  focus  for  students  -  job  shadowing, 
learning  about  working.    ESP  gives  students  the  security  to  go  out  into  the 
community  and  ew  experiences.    Joel  is  the  bridge.    He  prepares 
employers  and  s\        ts  students.    Students  are  willing  to  try  new  things 
even  though  they  have  a  history  of  failing. 

2.  The  program  allows  students  to  get  in  touch  with  their  own  strengths, 
weaknesses,  interests,  goals  and  hew  these  tie  into  ones  vocation. 

3.  An  outstanding  staff  operates  the  program.    They  work  hard  and  are 
interested  in  students  as  people.    The  staff  have  an  attitude  that  what 
they  do  matters  a  lot." 

U.    Vocational  issues  come  up  a  lot  in  regular  education  classes. 

Parent 

This  program  helped  her  son  be  realijtic  about  occupational  options  (versus 
being  a  rock  star  or  disk  jockey)  and  helped  him  see  what  the  EMT,  police,  and 
fire  department  do.  "Joel  tried.  My  kid's  lazy."  Joel  tried  to  get  him  a 
summer  job  as  a  janitor.  Joel  showed  him  that  without  training  this  is  the 
type  of  work  he  will  do.  John  found  he  didn't  like  it.  Johi  also  found  he 
didn't  like  the  pressure  of  working  at  McDonalds.    The  parent  has  a  great 
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rapport  with  the  school.    Joel  stops  at  their  house,  even  during  the  summer. 
"Joel  has  seven  titles.    He    should  have  money  (salary)  instead  of  titles." 
Joel  has  helped  her  son  with  job  applications  and  John  tried  to  find  work  on 
his  own.    ("I  don't  need  to  be  so  picky.")    He  found  that  Miller's  market  threw 
out  his  sloppy  application.    The  mother  will  call  Joel  for  help/ideas  to  help 
her  deal  with  John's  frustration.    Joel  counsels  him.    Her  youngest  son  is  lazy 
but  bright,  and  John  said  maybe  Joel  can  help  his  younger  brother.    Joel  works 
with  John's  other  teachers  on  trouble  shooting,  modifying  regular  prograirs,  and 
tutoring  John  on  technical  tf^rms.    "I  would  like  to  clone  Joel,  and  have  more 
of  him  to  cover  his  titles.    John  needs  more  hands  on  exploratory  experience. 
The  ESP  program  needs  more  staff  like  Joel  to  arrange  work  exploration  and  work 
experience. 
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Considerations  for  Those  Wishing  to  Replicate  This  Project 


Former  Director  of  Pupil  Services 


Administrative 

It  took  two  years  of  "fumbling  around"  due  to  inexperience.    To  start  a  program 
such  as  this,  a  school  will  need  at  least  one  administrator  who  feels  strongly 
about  the  students'  needs  and  the  value  of  a  program  to  meet  it.  This 
administrator  must  have  control  over  key  staff  who  interact  with  the  kids. 
Bill  said  "we  will  assign  rasponsibilities  and  dates  to  have  them  done.    We  are 
in  it  together."    All  meetings  took  this  approach.    Staff  had  assignments, 
including  due  dates  and  no  options.    "We"  includes  special  education  teachers, 
counselors  and  the  psychologist.    The  LVEC  was  also  involved,  but  Bill  didn't 
supervise  him. 

The  principal  is  supportive  but  doesn't  have  to  be  involved  in  the  day  to  day 
concerns  of  project.    Keep  him  informed  so  he  can  respond  to  concerns.  The 
superintendent  can  tell  administrators  or  let  them  do  this.    To  set  up  a  new 
program  one  needs  concrete  goals  and  time  lines. 


Fiscal 

"Money  is  not  the  key  but  without  the  DVI  concept/staff,  we  would  have  been 
hurting.    Joel  was  an  important  staff  addition.    You  need  a  person  in  the 
trenches  who  has  day  to  day  responsibility.    I  can't  imagine  not  having  a  DVI. 
This  approach  is  like  a  garage  door  opener.    Its  value  is  much  more  apparent 
after  you  get  one.    It's  almost  inconceivable  not  to  have  someone  in  that 
position.    Now,  the  school  would  maintain  that  position  even  without  federal 
money . " 


Staffing 

Involve  teachers  so  they  also  have  ownership.    They  usually  are  not  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  program  organizers.    Make  them  feel  their  opinion 
counts.    In  hiring,  look  for  staff  who  are  motivated  and  feel  intensely  about 
providing  opportunities  for  such  students.    Look  for  someone  who  is  able  to 
communicate  with  the  full  range  of  vocational  teachers,  have  empathy  for  their 
viewpoint,  and  understand  kids'  viewpoints  concerning  their  struggles  in 
class.    Also  look  for  flexibility  -  an  ability  to  adapt  to  a  situation  if  it 
didn't  work  out  as  one  thought  it  would.    When  interviewing  applicants.  Bill 
asks  a  candidate  to  respond  to  certain  situations;  e.g.,  "What  do  you  do  when 
you  find  out  you  are  wrong,  when  you  made  a  mistake?" 


Project  Initiation  Procedures 

A  broad  open  inservice  for  all  at  once  is  a  waste  of  time.    It  makes  no 
difference.    It  is  better  to  have  a  strand  that  involves  input  from  instructors 
("What  do  you  want?")  and  give  them  feedback  after  they  try  something  new. 
Allow  a  few  hours  for  them  to  develop  adaptations.    Allow  a  day  to  visit  other 
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programs.    Give  them  an  opportunity  to  explore.    In  Verona,  the  teachers 
determine  the  content  of  inservice  training,  but  the  school  board  also  has 
objectives  for  training. 


Director  of  Instruction 

Staffing 

Assign  staff  who  have  energy,  commitment,  and  an  ability  to  work  with  a 
diversity  of  people.    Verona's  staff  had  high  CPAs  in  school,  and  have  grown 
due  to  Joel's  influence. 

To  keep  the  project  operating,  replicate  the  real  world,  not  just  a  school 
setting. 


Project  Initiation  Procedures 

One  way  to  start  would  be  to  hold  an  inservice  for  all  staff  on  differentiating 
curriculum  for  different  learning  styles/performance  levels.    This  inservice 
should  also  focus  on  teachers*  ownership  of  all  students. 


Principal 

Staffing 

Select  the  correct  staff  person  (Joel),  and  give  him  the  time  to  do  it. 


Home  Economics  Instructor 

Fiscal 

Provide  instructional  materials  to  help  modify  curriculum  for  student 
use/ teacher  use. 


Staffing 

Allocate  time  to  comnunicate. 


Business  Education  Instructor 

Staffing 

Coordinate  with  the  ESP  Coordinator  and  with  vocational  educators.    In  Verona, 
there  is  a  mutual  understanding  of  what  Joel  does  in  his  class  and  what 
business  education  does.    The  business  teacher  talks  to  ESP  classes,  and  Joel 
pushes  the  students  to  take  vocational  classes  and  explore  jobs  in  the 
community. 
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Guidance  Counselor 


Administrative 

School  board  notification,  involvement,  and  understanding  of  how  a  program 
helps  all  students  are  crucial. 


Staffing 

Developing  and  operating  a  program  such  as  this  could  be  a  full  time  job. 
Administrators  must  support  the  program.    This  support  is  shown  by  providing 
inservice  time  for  teachers,  clerical  staff,  and  professional  staff.    If  staff 
are  assigned  to  the  program  only  part  time  and  you  tell  the  whole  student  body, 
you  will  be  overwhelmed.    Decide  which  segment  of  the  student  body  to  start 
with.    Consider  starting  with  those  who  would  not  otherwise  graduate.    Work  to 
get  school  board  backing  as  expressed  in  allocation  of  staff  and  money.  If 
available,  add  a  full  time  program  coordinator  plus  ESP  classes,  as  Joel  now 
does.    Develop  more  job  sites >  more  one  to  one  contact  with  parents,  and  work 
more  with  freshmen  and  eighth  graders. 


• 


Project  Initiation  Procedures 

For  the  initial  inservice  training,  hold  a  one  hour  meeting  for  all  staff 
regarding  the  overall  program  and  another  one  for  the  vocational  staff.  Focus 
on  the  advisor/advisee  concept  and  how  it  is  implemented.    Then  meet  three  or 
four  times  per  year  on  this.    Inservice  training  should  be  on-going. 


Industrial  Education  Instructor 


Administrative 


A  program  such  as  ESP/DVI  needs  administrative  support  and  parent  support. 


Fiscal 

Allocate  money  to  start  it,  and  purchase  items  such  as  AV  equipment  and 
tutoring  time.    '*Instructor  release  time  is  not  good.    It  takes  more  work  to 
miss  one's  own  class.    Avoid  stigma  to  kids." 


Agriculture  Instructor 

Fiscal/Staffing 

It  is  crucial  to  have  money  tied  to  this  effort.    Include  the  agriculture 
teacher  in  it,  be  in  agricu\ture  classroom,  and  communicate  what  is  done  in  ESP 
classes. 
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ESP  Coordinator/DVI 


1.  Administrative  support,  ?.llooating  of  staff  cime,  extensive  follow-up,  and 
evaluation  are  important. 

2.  Communication,  corcmitment,  and  cooperation  among  special  educators, 
vocational  staff r  guidance/pupil  se*^vices,  administration,  school  board 
members  are  crucial, 

3»    Development  of  a  shared  ownership  and  pride  in  the  program  by  all  involved 
is  very  important.    Effective  staff  do  what  it  takes  to  make  the  program 
successful.    They  take  the  time  needed  to  develop  a  program  that  assures  a 
"quality  product," 


Technical  Assistance  Available 

If  the  reader  wishes  to  receive  technical  assistance  from  Verona  High  School 
personnel,  contact  the  Director  of  Pupil  Services  or  Joel  Newcomb,  ESP/DVI 
Coordinator,  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  can  do  so,  under  what  conditions, 
and  at  what  cost. 

To  receive  copies  of  program  brochures  and  data  sheets,  send  a  stamped 
self-addressed  envelope.    Phone  calls  will  be  accepted,  but  return  phone  calls 
by  ESP/DV:  staff  can  be  made  only  on  a  "collect  call"  basis. 
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EXHIBIl  II 

Employment  Skills  Program 
Referral  Form 


The  Employment  Skills  Program  (E.S.P.)  provides  direct  instruction  and 
instructional  support  to  students  who  need  extra  assistance  to  develop  those 
skills  necessary  to  ensure  and  enhance  success  both  in  school  and  as  the 
student  transitions  to  their  post  secondary  optiors,    Tht  program  stresses 
successful  completion  of  all  school  courses,  emphasizing  the  important 
relationship  between  school  and  employment  success,    A  key  component  of  the 
program  is  the  enrollment  in  vocational  education  courses  and  the  completion  of 
course  sequences  leading  to  job  placement  in  the  occupational  prep/coop 
program,  ESP  helps  the  student  increase  their  awareness  of  careers  while 
directly  exploring  the  world  of  work.    These  experiences  enhance  the  students 
ability  to  obtain  and  maintain  employment. 

Your  assistance  is  greatly  appreciated  in  helping  us  identify  students  who  need 
this  educational  support.    Please  list  students  who  you  feel  exhibit 
difficulties  in  your  classroom  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas: 

1.  Exceptional  Educational  Needs 

a)  Currently  enrolled  in  a  special  needs  program 

b)  Shows  learning/behavioral  difficulties 

2.  Grades 

Two  or  more  F's  in  a  quarter 

3.  Attitude 

Lack  of  motivation  or  desire  to  succeed  in  school. 

4.  Attendance 

a)  Excessive  tardiness  -  six  to  eight  per  quarter 

b)  Truancy  -  five  or  more  per  quarter 

c)  In  school  suspensions  -  two  or  more  per  year 

d)  Other  concerns 

5.  Extenuating  Circumstances 

a)  Medical  problem 

b)  Family  difficulties 

c)  Financial  difficulties 

d)  Other  concerns 

PLEASE  COMPLETE  AND  RETURN  TO  JOEL  NEWCOMB,  ESP  COORDINATOR  BY   

THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION 

Teacher  making  referral:  Date: 
Student  Grade  Reason  for  referral  Comments 

(per  criteria) 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
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EXHIBIT  12 

Application  for  Employment  Skills  Program 


Directions:  Answer  the  questions  below.  Ask  for  help  from  a  teacher,  parent, 
or  guidance  counselor  if  you  need  it.    Return  form  to  Mr.  Newcomb,  Room  208. 

Name    Date 


Address^  Zip 

Telephone  No.  Birth  Date    Age  ^ 

Social  Security  No.    Grade     9      10      11  12 

Parent (s)  or  Guardian(s) 

Name   Employed  by   


Name    Employed  by   

Do  you  have  any  physical  limitations?    Yes    No 

If  yes,  please  describe:  


List  three  occupations  which  you  think  would  interest  you  as  a  possible 
long  term  career. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

List  several  activities  or  hobbies  which  you  enjoy  doing  in  your  free  time. 

1.  4. 

2.  5. 

3.  6. 

Would  you  like  to  attend  a  vocational  technical  school  or  college  after 
completing  high  school?     Yes    No    Not  Sure   

Check  the  vocational  subject  area  which  interests  you  the  most. 

(    )    Agriculture  (    )    Industry  &  trades 

(    )    Business  &  Office  (    )    Marketing  i  Distribution 

(    )    Home  Economics  (    )  Other   

List  the  courses  you  have  taken  from  any  of  the  vocational  areas  listed  above. 

1.  4. 

2.  5. 

3.  6. 
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EXHIBIT  12,  contd. 


Do  you  think  that  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  have  an  income  of  your  own  at  this 
time?    Yes    No    If  so,  why?   

If  you  have  ever  held  a  part-time  job  for  pay,  fill  in  the  following 
information* 

Dates 

Employer       Type  of  Work        Hours  Worked     of  Employment  Salary 


List  any  skills  you  have  which  you  think  might  be  of  value  to  an  employer. 
(Examples:  typing,  sewing,  operate  power  tablesaw,  operate  adding  machine, 
operate  cash  register,  supervise  children,  weld,  etc.) 

I  think  that  I  possess  the  following  characteristics: 
(Check  those  that  apply) 

I  enjoy  meeting  and  talking  with  other  people 

I  accept  responsibilities 

I  like  to  do  physical  work 

I  enjoy  solving  problems  and  planning 
Take  pride  in  my  personal  appearance 

I  try  to  be  prompt  and  on  time 

I  get  excited  about  learning  or  doing  something  new 

I  try  to  be  courteous  to  other  people 

I  write  well  enough  so  that  everyone  can  read  it 

I  am  usually  cheerful  and  friendly 

I  accept  responsibility  for  my  mistakes 

I  listen  to  directions  carefully  and  try  to  follow  them 

I  am  aware  of  my  limitations 

I  believe  in  honesty  and  fairness 

I  am  able  to  disagree  with  others  without  hurting  their  feelings. 


I  want  the  Employment  Skills  Program  to  help  me  most  with: 
(Check  those  that  apply) 


)  Doing  better  on  tests 

)  Completing  daily  assignments 

)  Learning  about  careers 

)  Knowing  what  kind  of  job  I  want 

)  Being  better  organized 

)  Giving  me  more  information  about  the  vocational  courses 

offered  at  VHS 
)  Helping  me  learn  job  skills 
)  Helping  me  know  how  to  find  a  job 
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EXHIBIT  12,  contd. 


)  Helping  me  keep  a  job 

)  Giving  me  information  about  training  after  I  finish  high  school 

)  Solving  my  own  problems  at  school 

)  Solving  my  own  problems  on  the  job 

)  Other 


To  get  something  out  of  the  Employment  Skills  Program,  I  understand  that  I  must 
be  at  all  the  class  meetings,  participate,  and  seek  help  from  the  ESP 
coordinate^  or  staff  if  I  need  it. 


Student  Signature 


Date 
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EXHIBIT  13 
Verona  Area  School  District 


Date: 


PARENTAL  PERMISSION  FOR  INFORMAL  EVALUATION 


PARENT/GUARDIAN: 


STUDENT: 


Your  child  has  been  referred  for  an  informal  evaluation.    This  screening  will 
help  identify  your  child's  strengths  and  weaknesses  to  provide  a  more 
successful  school  experience.    In  signing  this  permission,  you  understand  that 
this  is  NOT  a  multidisciplinary  team  (M-Team)  evaluation  which  must  be 
implemented  to  determine  whether  an  exceptional  educational  need  exists. 

Please  sign  below  and  return  to  the  Pupil  Services  office  to  the  following 

person:   .    He/she  will  contact  you  after  the  screening  to 

provide  you  with  the  results. 


I  hereby  give  my  legal  consent  to  the  VERONA  AREA  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT  for  the  informal  evaluation  of  my  child   


Signature  of  Parent  of  Legal  Guardian 


Date 


Signature  of  Parent  of  Legal  Guardian 


Date 
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EXHIBIT  14 


Vocational  Aasessaent  Data  Sheet 


Haae 


Phone: 


Date: 


Address: 


Grade: 


Age: 


Fon  Conpleted  by: 


Date  of  Birth: 


Skill 


Approx.  Functional  Level 


Ach.  Test 


Score 


Date  Admin. 


Reading 
Vocabulary 

Reading 
Comprehension 

Spelling 


Math 

Computation 


1  •     CcMipared  to  his/her  ability  level  this  student  is  functioning: 

a)  At  an  appropriate  level, 

b)  Slightly  lower  than  what  would  be  expected, 

c)  Much  lower  than  what  would  typically  bs  expected ^ 

d)  Beyond  whp.t  would  typically  be  expected, 

e)  Other: 


2.     Specific  Areas  of  CcMicem: 

a)  Poor  ability  to  follow  verbal  directions, 

b)  Generally  unable  to  organize  assignments, 

c)  Has  difficulty  on  tasks  requiring  manual  dexterity  (e.g.,  fine  motor 
coordination) , 

d)  Has  difficulty  understanding  language  used  by  teachers  to  present 
information, 

e)  Forgets  factual  information  very  quickly, 

f)  Has  difficulty  remembering  information  over  long  periods  (e.g.,  2-3 


weeks ) , 


g)  Has  difficulty  generalizing  information  to  different  settings, 

h)  Has  difficulty  pulling  ideas  together  into  a  common  theme, 


i)  Other: 
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EXHIBIT  14,  contd. 


3.     Physical  Disabilities  (Medication) 

Comments: 


Learning  Style  -  Student  generally: 


Motivated, 
Unmotivated , 
Values  assistance, 
Fears  failure, 
Needs  structure, 
Enjoys  school. 

Typically  does  not  ask  for  help. 

Appears  unmotivated  by  grades. 

Needs  reinforcement , 

Dislikes  school. 

Avoids  teacher  contact. 

Has  difficulty  interacting  in  a  group. 

Has  difficulty  speaking  in  front  of  a  group. 


Comments: 


5*      Previous  and  Current  Adaptations  in  Programs: 


Special  Education  (Learning 


(Behavioral 
(Language 


's  Room) 
's  Room) 


's  Room) 


Remedial  Reading 
Remedial  Math 
Previously  Retained  in  ^ 
grade 

Other  Adaptive  Programs 


th 


Comments: 


6.  Special  Areas  of  Interest: 

7.  Other  Areas  of  Concern: 
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EXHIBIT  15 


Student's  Haae 


Parent/Guardian 
Address 


Verona  Area  School  District 
Student  Learning  Agreement 


D.O.B. 

Phone 


Age^ 


Grade 


School 


Purpose  for  Learning  Agreement: 


Statenent  of  Need: 


Class  Instructor  Period 

Long  Term  Goals   


Short  Term  Objectives 


Disposition  Accepted  (init.)/Date  Rejected/Date   

Date  of  Completion/Grade  /   Non  Completion  Date  / 

Comments':  

Learning  Agreement  Team 
Student  Guidance  Counselor  

Parent  Other  

Instructor  

Coordinator    ^  

  At-Risk    Advanced  Studies    Other  (Specify) 
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EXHIBIT  lb,  contd. 


Objectives 


Person 
Responsi  ble 


Beg. /Ending 
Date 


Review 
Date 


Expectation/Modi  fi cat ion 
Strategies/Materials 


Evaluation 
Criteria 


Level  of 
Completion 


EXHIBIT  16 


Conference  Date:    School  Year 

Verona  Area  School  District 
Individual  Education  Program  (lEP) 


Student's  Name:   ^  D.O.B.:  Age: 

Parent/Guardian  Name:  Phone:   Gradel 

 Phone:  

A<^dress: 


School:   Date  of  Program  Entry: 

Person(s)  Responsible  for  lEP  Completion:  Type:    Date: 

 .   Type:  Date: 

lEP  Committee  Members  Signature:  Title 


Annual  Long  Term  Goals: 


Post  School  Goal(s): 


Vocational/Career  Objective(s) 


4^ 
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EXHIBIT  16,  contd. 


Student  Name:     

Date: 

Individual  Education  Program 
Summary  of  Present  Educational  Performance: 


7  Q 
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EXHIBIT  17 


Date   

Time  Started   

  M-Team  Time  Ended   

  lEP  Conference 

  Other  (i.e.  Progress/Review,  Informal  Followup  Conference, 

etc. ) 

Staff  Involved: 


EEN:  Regular  Ed: 

1)  1) 

2)  2) 

3)  3) 
4^  4) 
5^  5) 


*Was  this  meeting  held: 

  during  your  planning  time? 

  during  your  duty  free  lunch? 

*Place  a  check  behind  the  name  of  each  staff  member  who  stayed  for  the 
du»"ation  of  the  meeting. 
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EXHIBIT  18 

VERONA  HIGH  SCHOOL 
COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  TRAINING  AGREEMENT 


Name 


D^-te  of  Birth 


Address 


Phone  No. 


Career  Ob'  « = 
Training  Station  _ 
Address   


.  Soc.  Sec.  No. . 
.  Phone  No.  _ 


Trainee's  Job  Title 


Training  Sponsor   

Training  Agreement  Effective  From 

Work  Schedule  Hours:  From   

Days:  


Sponsor's  Title 


To 


To 


(  )  Emplo)inent  Skills 

(  )  Agriculture 

(  )  Business  Ed. 

(  )  Distributive  Ed. 

(  )  Home  Ec. 

(  )  Industrial  Ed. 


THE  STUDENT  TRAINEE  WILL: 

1  Obtain  a  work  permit  before  starting  work 

2  Submit  all  necessary  reports  and  assignments  to  the  teachtir- 
coordinator. 

3.  Report  promptly  and  angaga  in  assignments  according  40 
the  training  plan. 

4.  Cooperate  with  the  training  sponsor,  observe  bu^'^^fss  eti- 
quette and  s«!9iy  rules 

5  Notify  the  t«ac^r-coordinator  rr.o  training  sponsor  in  ad- 
vance wtien  abMnce  is  'Joevoidabl^ 

6  Not  report  to  wa'k  .1  absent  from  school  and  will  notify  the 
employer.  Report  to  work  on  the  week  days  when  school  Is 
not  in  session  jnless  pre^rangements  are  made  with  the 
t»  cher<or  'ilnator. 

7  3t  as^  ine  •i.ip'oyer  lot  axtr^  time  off  during  regular  work- 
.  g  hours  excepj  in  cases  of  sickness,  emergencies,  or  with 
(he  approvai  jf  ihe  teacher-coordinator. 

5  Not  terminata  ampk>ymant  at  the  training  site  without  prior 
approval  0'  tha  teacher- coordinator.  (If  the  student  does  ter- 
minate emoloyment  without  prtor  aprroval,  no  credit  wilt  be 
given  for  uia  classroom  or  work  portions.) 

9  htrspect  and  treat  in  a  professional  manner  at  ail  times  con- 
fidential informr  :k>n  concerning  the  training  station. 

10.  Discuss  all  work-related  problems  with  the  teacher- 
coordinator  in  order  to  rasolva  them. 

1 1  Maintain  satisfactory  grades  In  order  to  remain  eligible  for 
the  cooperative  program. 

12.  Not  be  employed  by  other  businesses  while  partlRipatmg  in 
the  cooperative  program  unless  mutually  agreed  upon  by 
parent  and  teacher-coordinator. 

13.  Be  directly  responsible  lor  actions  on  iha  Job  and  In  school. 
1 4    Abide  by  all  civtl,  school,  and  einptoyar  rules  and  regulations. 

(Violation  of  these  rules  and  regulations  will  Jeopardize  par- 
ticipation in  the  cooperative  education  program  and  loss  of 
credits ) 

THE  EMPLOYER  WILL: 

1.  Provide  a  training  program,  with  varied  experiences,  which 
will  contribute  to  the  career  oL,.iCtive  of  the  student 

Z  Provide  a  supervisor,  relerred  to  as  the  training  sponsor,  for 
the  training  of  the  student. 

3.  Develop  a  trair«ing  plan  with  tha  teacher-coordinator  and  the 
student. 

4  Provide  a.  ^''^Italion  of  the  student's  performance  and  at- 
titude every  quarter  to  *.ha  teacher-coordinator  and  the 
student 

5.  Provide  a  beginning  salsr/  comparable  10  that  which  the  com- 
pany pays  other  beginning  employees  In  (ha  occupation  in 
which  the  student  Is  engaged 

6  Provide  employment  for  the  student  during  the  agreed  time. 
7.    Have  u  work  permit  on  file  for  minors 

6  Notify  the  teacher-coordinator  If  dtfficultles  a  ise  or  changes 
are  n*»c\  ^ary  Coi  itact  will  be  made  In  advaiice  of  a  deci- 
sion to  t  ^  'nate  the  empioymont  ol  a  student,  except  in  ex- 
treme c.iCu'.istances  (such  as  criminal  actions) 


9.  Adhere  to  all  Federal  and  State  regulations  regarding  employ- 
ment, child  labor  laws,  minimum  wages,  and  other  applicable 
regulations. 

10  Not  ask  the  stu'ient  trainee  (0  quit  school  to  become  a  full 
time  emptoyee 

11.  Provide  the  studnnt  with  a  minimum  average  ol  15  ho( 's  per 
week  of  ampk>yment,  including  weekends  and  school 
holidays. 

THE  PARENT(S)  WILL: 

1.  Understand  the  purposes  and  procedures  of  the  training 
program 

2.  Cooperate  with  the  school  and  the  employer  to  insure  the  pest 
possible  results  from  the  student's  training 

3.  Encourage  the  student  to  effectively  carry  out  all  duties  and 
responsibilities. 

4.  Be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  student  while  in  the 
cooperative  program. 

5.  Not  allow  the  student  to  report  to  the  10b  on  any  day  the  stu- 
dent does  not  attend  school,  unless  pre-arranged  with  the 
teacher-coordinator. 

G.  Be  responsible  for  the  transportation  and  safety  of  the  stu- 
dent while  traveling  to  and  from  school,  the  training  station, 
and  home. 

7.    Discuss  any  special  problems  with  the  teacher  coordinator. 

THE  TEACHER  COORDINATOR  WILL: 

1.  Assist  in  securing  a  training  station  which  meets  the  career 
objective  of  the  student 

2.  Set  up  a  training  plan  of  activities  to  be  learned  on  the  job 

3.  Provide  classroom  Instruction  related  to  the  training  of  the 
student. 

4.  Make  regular  visits  to  the  training  station  to  observe  the  stu- 
dent and/or  consult  with  tha  student's  training  sponsor 

5  Insure  that  a  for..ial  evaluation  0'  the  student  is  conducted 
quarterly. 

6.  Assist  all  parties  in  solving  the  student's  )ob-  and  school- 
related  problems 

7.  Provide  the  necessary  salety  instruction  relating  to  the 
employment. 

FINAL  AC::ORD: 

1.  I  understand  that  the  cooperative  education  program  is  a  two 
credit  course  In  which  the  teacher-coordinator  will  counsel, 
guide  and  supervise  the  student  in  the  classroom  and  a!  the 
training  station 

2.  I  understand  that  if  the  student  drops  the  classroom  portion 
of  the  cooperative  education  program,  the  training  agreement 
With  the  employer  Is  void 


(Employer's  bignatura) 


(Date) 


(Student's  Signature)  (Data)  (Teache r-Coo'd in ator's  Signature  (Date) 


(Parent's  Signature)  (Date)  (School  L.V  E  C )  (Date) 


0o4«nro0  Co0j-i.  VCC 
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FREDERICK  COUNTY  VOCATIONAL  BVA..3ATI0N/SUPP0RT  SERVICE  TEAM 


Contact  Person: 

Elaine  Gorman 

Executive  Director  of  Voc.  Ed. 

and  Computer  Services 
Frederick  County  Board  of  Ed, 
115  East  Church  Street 
Frederick,  MD  21701 
(301)  694-1657 

Ron  Hoyman,  Voc.  Evaluator/ 

Support  Services  Coordinator 
7922  O'Possumtown  Pike 
Frederick,  MD  21701 
(301)  694-1659 


Background  Information 

Objectives 

1  •    Help  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  students  select  and  successfully 
complete  appropriate  vocational  training. 

2.  Provide  students  with  career/vocational  evaluation  services. 

3.  Assist  students  through  individualized  and  small  group  instruction, 

4.  Provide  students  with  individual  job  preparation  services. 

5.  Increase  the  percentage  of  handicapped  students  successfully  employed 

the  community. 


Location: 

Frederick  County  Board  of  Education 
115  East  Church  Street 
Frederick,  MD  21701 
(301)  694-1657 


Key  Features 

The  Vocational  Support  Services  Team  (VSST)  program  features  the  following: 

1.  Hands-on  vocational  evaluation  units, 

2.  A  county-wide  program  of  instructional  aides  who  assist  handicapped 
students  in  vocational  programs, 

3.  A  three  day  vocational/career  evaluation  workshop  providing 
vocational  program  information  for  all  ninth  grade  students, 

4.  Pre-enrollment  learning  activities  packets, 

5.  Cooperative  efforts  with  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA) 
LETS  WORK  Preparation  Program, 


i3ii^: 


6.    Staff  development  workshops. 
(See  Exhibit  19  for  a  copy  of  the  VSST  brochure.) 


Profile  of  Local  Service  Area 

Maryland  has  a  county  school  system.  The  Frederick  Countv  public  school  system 
includes: 

1.  Twenty  three  elementary  schools, 

2.  Eight  middle  schools, 

3.  Seven  high  schools, 

4.  Outdoor  school  facilities, 

5.  One  special  education  school, 

6.  One  vocational-technical  center, 

7.  One  alternative  education  center. 

Frederick  School  District  serves  a  diverse  student  population  from  farms,  small 
towns,  suburban  and  urban  settings.  Individual  high  schools  maintain  their  own 
vocational  programs  in  addition  to  the  Vocational-Technical  Center.  The  total 
namber  of  students  in  grades  nine  through  twelve  attending  school  during 
1985-1986  school  year  was  8,185.  Staff  expect  1,100  new  students  district  wide 
for  the  1987- 1988  school  year.  Forty  to  fifty  percent  of  the  county's  employed 
population  work  outside  the  school  district. 


Staff  Assigned  to  Project 

Director  -  ^0% 

The  director  has  19  years  experience  in  t^3  field,  and  one  year  in  his  current 
position.    He  has  a  Doctorate  in  education. 

Vocational  Coordinator/Eva luator  -  100$ 

The  vocational  coordinator/evaluc^or  has  spent  11  years  in  the  field,  eight  of 
which  have  been  in  his  current  position.    He  has  Bachelor's  and  Master's 
degrees  in  vocational  educatio;*,  a  certificate  in  secondary  school 
administration  for  grades  six  through  twelve,  and  is  a  CCWAVES  Vocational 
Evaluation  Specialist. 

Special  Educator  Coordinator/Instructor  -  100$ 

He  has  been  in  the  field  for  19  years,  six  of  which  were  in  his  current 
position.    He  has  Bachelor's  and  Master's  degrees  in  special  education,  and  is 
certified  in  special  education  for  grades  six  through  twelve,  psychology  for 
grades  six  through  twelve,  and  administration/supervision  for  grades  six 
through  twelve. 
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Teacher  Specialist  -  50% 


The  teacher  specialist  has  been  in  the  field  23  years,  and  in  his  current 
position  for  three  and  one  half  years*    He  has  a  Master's  degree  in  biology  and 
certification  in  biology  and  life  sciences.    I^^  is  also  a  guidance  counselor. 

Vocational  Counselor/Coordinator  -  25$ 

The  vocational  counselor/coordinator  has  28  years  of  experience  in  the  field, 
and  has  been  in  his  present  position  for  eight  years.    He  has  Bachelor's  and 
Master's  degrees  in  counseling,  business  education,  drivers'  education,  and 
secondary  school  administration  for  grades  six  throught  twelve. 

Vocation^.l  Equity  Specialist  -  25% 

She  has  15  years  experience  in  the  field,  and  two  years  in  her  present 
position.    She  has  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  home  economics  and  an  A.P.C. 

Instructional  Aides  -  50-100$ 

Nine  instructional  aides  work  at  home  high  schools.    They  have  varying  degrees 
of  education  and  experience.     Aides  are  selected  and  hired  by  principals 
and/or  vocational  support  service  staff.    Many  were  volunteers  for  the  schools. 


Financial  Data 


1985-1986 

1986-1987 

1987-1988 

PL  98-5211  1051  handicapped  setaside: 

$  39,247 

$  26,983 

$  29,388 

PL  98-5211  2251  disadvantaged  setaside: 

55,1116 

112,705 

52,066 

Job  Training  Partnership  Act  funds: 

17,189 

13,355 

13,572 

Local  funds: 

911,716 

85,120 

129,7^2 

Local  J.T.A. 

12,200 

12.200 

12,2J0 

TOTALS 

$218,768 

$180,363 

$236,968 

District  budget  is  approved  by  County  Commissioner.    Perkins  setaside  dollars 
are  controlled  by  the  Vocational  Support  Service  Staff.    Home  high  school 
principals  take  part  in  directing  staff  funded  by  VSST  funds  in  their 
respective  buildings. 

Local  funds  were  an  overmatch  in  1986-1987  to  compensate  for  reductions  made  by 
other  funding  sources.    The  quality  of  educational  services  to  special  needs 
students  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  local  funds. 

Examples  of  how  the  10$  handicapped  setasides  were  used  in  1985-1986 

These  funds  helped  pay  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  for  nine  instruction'  aide 
positions  and  purchase  equipment  and  supplies  for  the  support  service  programs. 
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Examples  of  how  the  lOjt  handicapped  setasides  were  used  in  1986-1987 


These  funds  helped  pay  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  for  nine  instructional  aide 
positions  and  purchase  equipment  and  supplies  for  the  support  service  programs. 

Examples  of  how  the  ^0%  handicapped  setasides  were  used  in  1987-1988 
These  funds  purchased  staff  time  (aides),  equipment  and  supplies, 

HuBber  of  Special  Bducation  Students  Served 

Total  number  of  special  education  students  in  grades  9-12  (unduplicated  count) 


1985-1986 

1986-1987 

1987-1988 

Mildly  Mentally  Retarded 

96 

61 

64 

Learning  Disabled 

295 

476 

498 

Orthopedically  Impaired 

4 

6 

7 

Hard  of  Hearing 

7 

8 

8 

Deaf 

1 

1 

1 

Visually  Handicapped 

1 

2 

2 

Seriously  Emotionally  Disturbed 

61 

65 

69 

Speech  or  Language  Impaired 

12 

86 

91 

Multi-Handicapped 

^9 

41 

43 

Other  Health  Impaired 

_2 

9 

10 

TOTAL 

519 

755 

798 

Number  of  special  education  students  served  by  this  project  (unduplicated 
count) 


1985-1986 

1986-1987 

1987-1988 

Mildly  Mentally  Retarded 

15 

16 

18 

Learning  Disabled 

158 

187 

195 

Seriously  Emotionally  Disturbed 

3 

7 

10 

Orthopedically  Impaired 

2 

2 

2 

Visually  Handicapped 

1 

1 

2 

Deaf 

1 

0 

1 

Hard  of  Hearing 

0 

2 

2 

Speech  or  Language  Impaired 

2 

8 

5 

Multi-Handicapped 

4 

k 

_2 

TOTAL  SERVED  BY  THIS  PROJECT 

186 

227 

238 
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Totril  number  of  special  education  students  served  through  this  project  by  grade 
(unduplicated  count) 

Grade  1985-1986  1986-1987 

8  '.5  19 

9  41  44 
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10  75  73 

11  52 

12  28  29 


Estimated  number  of  special  education  students  served  who  also  received 
assistance  from  ancillary  agencies  within  the  community 

Number  of  Students  Agency 
1985-1986  1986-1987 

1  ^  State/Federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program 

15  22  Job  Service 

97  120  JTPA  funded  program 


Total  number  of  vocational  education  courses  completed  by  students  served 
through  this  project 


1985-1986  1986-1987 

Year  Long  Year  Long 

Agricultural  Education  59  10^* 

Business/Office  Education  12  ^^ 

Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  21  23 

Marketing  Education  1  1 

Industrial/Technology  Education  63  120 

Cooperative  Vocational  Education  11  8 

Specially  Designed  Vocational  Program       5^^  52 
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Meeting  the  Perkins  let  Mandates  That 
Apply  to  Special  Education  Students 

Mandate  One:  Hotification 

Frederick  County  notifies  handicapped  students  and  their  parents  about  the 
opportunities  available  in  vocational  education  before  students  enroll  in  tenth 
grade,  the  first  year  vocational  programs  are  offered.    Information  ia  provided 
in  the  following  ways: 

1.  A  vocational  orientation  to  all  eighth  graders  is  presented  by  the 
vocational  counselor.    It  describes  Vocational  Center  course 
offerings.    A  structured  nine  week  careers  class  ijj  available  for 
the  students. 

2.  A  vocational/career  evaluation  workshop  is  provided  to  all  ninth 
grade  students.    Students  receive  an  oral  orientation  and  written 
description  of  course  titles,  locations  and  enrollment  procedures 
for  all  vocational,  business  and  home  economics  programs.  The 
process  is  completed  by  the  vocational  coordinator/evaluator  prior 
to  registration  for  tenth  grade.    Written  information  is  sent  home 
to  parents.    Follow-up  is  provided  by  counselors  and  documented  in 
each  students*  permanent  career  folder. 

3.  Vocational  Center  tours  are  conducted  by  the  counselor  and/or  VSST 
staff  for  nii:th  grade  students  from  March  -  April  eacn  school  year. 

4.  Handicapped  and  disadvantaged  students  may  obtain  hands-on  evaluation 
service  from  the  vocational  evaluator. 

5.  Student,  parent  and  community  awareness  programs  are  provided  through 
career  fair  presentations  by  all  vocational  instructors  at  the  local 
shopping  mall  during  vocational  education  week. 

6.  Open  houses  are  held  each  semester  for  parents.    Center  instructors 
describe  vocational  programo  and  training  opportunities. 

Each  method  described  above  is  annually  reviewed  and  updated  by  staff  members 
responsible  for  the  activity. 

A  specific  enrollment  procedure  ?.s  followed  by  all  school  staff,  students  and 
families  at  the  Frederick  County     national  Technical  Center.  (See  Exhibit  20.) 

The  Frederick  Co.  Board  of  Education  operates  a  Parent  Information  and  Training 
Center.    The  Center,  established  in  February,  1986  through  a  Maryland 
Department  of  Education  Grant,  assist?  parents  in  understanding  special 
education.    A  goal  of  the  Center  is  to  help  parents  gain  information  and 
training  in  order  to  be  more  effective  partners  with  schools.    One  desired 
outcome  is  that  parents  and  school  staff  jointly  develop  Individual  Educational 
Plans  (lEPs)  for  educationally  handicapped  students. 

Jhe  Center  can  assist  parents  of  special  needs  children  by  providing  the 
following  services: 
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1.  Resource  Information  Center, 

2.  Phone  service  to  answer  questions  and  concerns, 

3.  Training  course:  USE  -  Understanding  Special  Education, 
Parent  network  System, 

Directories  of  education  government  and  community  resources  are  developed  and 
distributed  to  stafi  and  to  families  of  special  needs  students. 


Mandate  Two:  Assessment 

All  special  education  students  in  Frederick  County  receive  an  ongoing 
assessment  of  their  interests  and  abilities  to  help  determine  appropriate 
vocational  training.    Following  the  eighth  grade  career  orientation  unit,  a 
three  day  vocational/career  evaluation  workshop  helps  students  begin  def inii  g 
their  occupational  interests.    (See  Exhibit  21.)    Students  explore  their 
interests  by  completing  the  Career  Assessment  Survey  (C.A.S.E.)  which  reviews 
156  occupations  in  13  occupational  clusters.    The  C.A.S.E.  interest  survey 
response  sheet  and  scoring  process  has  been  modified  so  that  it  can  be 
completed  in  one  class  period.    Handouts  are  color  coded  to  help  handicapped 
and  disadvantaged  students  identify  and  understand  their  vocational  and 
occupational  goals.    The  career/evaluation  workshop  is  conducted  from  November 
through  January  each  year.    Students  receive  a  Vocational  Evaluation 
Certificate  and  equity  folder  upon  completion  of  the  ?creening. 

Students  in  grades  seven  through  twelve  who  have  difficulty  planning  or 
determining  appropriate  vocational  course  selections  are  identified  by  special 
education  instructors,  counselors  or  vocational  instructors  and  referred  for  a 
hands-on  vocational  evaluation.    (See  Exhibit  21.) 

The  vocational  evaluation  unit  provides  individual  and  small  group  assessment 
of  students*  interests  and  abilities  through: 

1.  An  initial  interview, 

2.  Presentations  of  slides  that  were  developed  to  portray  Frederick 
County  vocational  programs.    The  student  indicates  interest  by 
assigning  priority  ratings  to  the  pictures, 

3.  A  dexterity  assessment  of  mechanical  comprehension, 

4.  A  tour  of  the  facility, 

5.  The  APTICOM  vocational  ability  assessment  modified  for  use  by  aides, 

6.  Individual  occupational  filmstrips, 

7.  Hands-on  vocational  experience  using  25  specialli*  developed  work 
samples. 

The  special  asi^essment  is  conducted  September  to  October  a*  1  February  through 
June  each  school  year. 
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The  Talent  Assessment  Program  (TAP)  identifies  students'  vocational  ability. 
TAP  is  utilized  by  career  and  special  education  instructors  throughout 
Frederick  County.    Vocctional  support  service  staff  provide  in-service  training 
for  instructors,  serve  as  vocational  assistants  and  distribute  TAP  equipment. 

Following  each  evaluation  an  individualized  report  is  written  and  forwarded  to 
the  student's  home  school  for  review  by  the  Admission  Review  and  Dismissal 
Committee  (ARD)  and  special  education  department.    (See  Exhibit  22.) 

The  local  ARD  committee  processes  the  students,  the  county  ARD  committee 
decides  on  educational  placement  and  the  Vo-Tech  Center  ARD  committee 
implements  the  lEP.    Students  are  referred  back  to  the  county  when  problems 
arise.    (See  Exhibits  23  and  24.)    The  ARD  committees  are  mandated  by  the  state 
for  handicapped  students.    Usually  50$  of  the  parents  attend  the  local  ARD 
meetings. 

A  Career  Education  Planning  Folder  is  started  during  the  assessment  process  and 
becomes  a  part  of  the  student's  permanent  record.    (See  Exhibit  25.)  The 
folder  is  returned  to  student,  during  their  senior  year. 

Frederick  County's  vocational  evaluation  services  are  conducted  by  the 
vocational  evaluator  and  updated  annually. 


Mandate  Three:  Special  Services 

After  handicapped    nd  disadvantaged  students  enroll  in  vocational  courses  at 
the  Vocational  Technical  Center  or  at  one  of  the  seven  county  high  school 
programs,  the  Vocational  Support  Service  Team  provides  a  wide  variety  of 
services  to  enhance  students'  success.    The  Vocational  Support  Services  operate 
through  a  network  of  instructional  aides  and  peer  tutors.    The  aides  are 
supervised  by  one  special  education  and  one  vocational  coordinator,  with  the 
support  of  local  special  educators  and  administrators. 

VSST  aides  help  students  to: 

1.  Improve  their  organizational  and  study  skills  such  as  using 
notebooks,  notetaking,  and  observing  assigned  deadlines, 

2.  Improve  their  basic  vocational  skills  such  as  tool  identification, 
safety  skills,  related  vocabulary,  and  shop  procedures, 

3.  Improve  their  basic  vocational  related  academic  skills  such  as 
measurement,  time,  money  and  related  reading. 

VSST  aides  also: 

1.  Provide  individual  instruction,  small  group  instruction  pnd 
remedial  instruction  outside  and  with*  \  the  vocational  cLassroom 
setting, 

2.  Provide  alternative  procedures  to  meet  individual  test-taking 
styles  (e.g.,  oral,  hands-on), 

3.  Assist  students  in  developing  and  using  problem  solving  techniques, 
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^.    Monitor  student  progress  and  encourage  positive  worker  traits  (e.g., 
attendance,  punctuality,  attitude,  independent  work  habits), 

5.  Keep  records  of  contacts  with  students,  parents,  inr'^ructors  and 
other  school  personnel, 

6.  Assist  students  with  the  proper  operation  of  equipment  and 
machinery, 

7.  Assist  students  with  specific  problems  encountered  in  their 
vocational  programs, 

8.  Maintain  the  Support  Service  Handbook  by  incorporating  handouts, 
updates  and  related  information.    The  handbook  is  used  to  train  and 
orient  new  aides. 

Many  additional  students  receive  these  services  after  the  first  grading 
period.    Monthly  meetings,  tours  and  visits  to  other  facilities  and  support 
team  members  help  sustain  communication  and  provide  inservice  training  for  the 
aides. 

When  appropriate,  vocational  equipment  and  facilities  are  adapted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  handicapped  students.    In  some  high  schools,  \SS1  aides  use 
"pre-enrollment  and  learning  activities  packets"  to  determine  whether  or  not 
students  need  curriculum  adaptations  or  modified  instructional  techniques.  In 
other  high  schools,  the  VSST  aides  use  these  packets  to  address  students'  skill 
deficits  that  were  already  known.    Individual  packets  include  a  variety  of 
activities  and  teaching  techniques,  a  numerical  answer  key,  and  short  precise 
student/teacher  directions.    Students  complete  most  activities  with  minimal 
assistance  from  the  instructor  o*^  vocational  support  aide. 

Each  specific  packet  contains  the  following  units  of  instruction: 

UNIT  1  -  Orientation  -  Information  about  the  Job, 
UNIT  2  -  Safety  Rules, 
UNIT  3  -  Vocabulary, 

UNIT  k  -  Tool  and  Material  Identification. 

An  additional  "Related  Vocational  Skills"  packet  is  being  developed.  It 
will  contain  the  following  units: 

UNIT  5  -  Following  Directions/Problem  Solving, 

UNIT  6  -  Measurement , 

UNIT  7  -  Employment  Skills, 

UNIT  8  -  Blueprint  Reading. 

Packets  for  the  following  vocational  courses  are  available: 

1 .  Carpentry , 

2.  Welding, 

3.  Masonry, 
Graphic  Arts, 

5.  Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting, 

6.  Heating  and  Air  Conditioning, 
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7.  Construction  Electricity, 

8.  Machine  Shop, 

9.  Auto  Mechanics, 

10.  Related  Vocational  Skills  (Units  5-8), 

11.  Drafting, 

12.  Autobody, 

13«    Horticulture  and  Landscaping, 
14.  Agriculture. 

Students  also  use  the  packets  to  make  up  work  when  they  have  been  absent. 
Packets  are  also  used  in  supplemental  testing,  TES  elective  vocational  program;, 
and  in  the  regular  vocational  education  curriculum. 

The  Special  Education  Coordinator  is  directly  responsible  for  the  development 
of  the  learning  activities  packets.    Special  educators,  vocational  instructors 
and  VSST  instructional  assistants  in  Frederick  County  develop  the  packets  in 
the  spring  and  summer.    Completion  of  the  final  products  and  inservice  training 
occur  in  September. 

When  appropriate  or  financially  necessary,  a  peer  tutor  prograr  is  utilized. 
Students  are  identified  and  scheduled  one  year  in  advance.    Peer  tutors  are 
pa^.d  biweekly. 


Handate  Four:  Guidance,  Counseling  and  Career  Development 

Guidance  and  career  development  for  handicapped  students  enrolled  in  vocational 
education  in  Frederick  County  is  provided  through  the  following  services: 

1 .  Instructional  methods  and  vocational  program  goals  are  identified 
on  the  handicapped  student's  lEP. 

2.  Individual  guidance  and  counseling  are  provided  by  the  Vocational 
Center  counselor. 

3«    Crisis  intervention  and  counseling  are  provided  by  the  Support 
Service  Special  Education  Instructor. 

4.  Career  guidance  is  provided  by  the  evaluator  through  vocational 
evaluation  services  for  students  as  part  of  Frederick  County's 
Career  Development  Plan  (Component  of  Project  Basic). 

5.  Development  of  job  seeking  and  keeping  skills  is  provided  through 
the  Teacher  Specialist's  bimonthly  LETS  WORK  Program. 

6.  Equity  counseling  and  vocational  program  placement  considerations 
are  addressed  by  the  Vocational  Equity  Specialist. 

An  Industrial  Visitation  Workshop  has  been  conducted  over  the  past  four  years. 
Each  year  special  educators,  vocational  instructors  and  guidance  counselors 
visit  local  employers  in  order  to  obtain  increase  the  educators^  awareness  of 
employment  and  career  development  opportunities.     (See  Exhibit  26.)    From  the 
information  obtained,  a  Career  Development  Resource  Guide  has  been  developed. 
It  is  updated  annually  and  used  by  students,  counselors  and  instructors.  (See 
Exhibit  27.) 
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Mandate  Five:  Counseling  for  Transition 


All  students  in  the  Frederirk  County  School  System,  including  handicapped 
students,  are  assigned  a  certified  counselor  who  provides  a  full  range  of 
counseling  services.    The  counselors  are  available  in  the  home  high  schools  as 
well  as  the  Vo-Tech  Center.    The  services  are  available  all  year  on  an  "as 
needed"  basis.    Students  make  appointments  at  the  guidance  office. 

Handicapped  students  seeking  more  specific  help  with  transition  skills  or 
career  information  receive  it  from  the  LETS  WORK  Teacher  Specialist.  The 
Learning  and  Earning  Through  School  and  Work  (LETS  WORK)  program  began  in  '98^1 
from  a  JTPA  grant.    Initially,  it  was  100$  JTPA  funded.    Now  30$  of  its  budget 
comes  from  JTPA.    It  is  cooperatively  adrninistored  by  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Frederick  County  and  the  Frederick  County  Job  Training  Agency.    The  program 
serves  JTPA  eligible  economically  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  youth  in 
school.    (See  Exhibit  28.) 

The  LETS  WORK  proKram  is  a  four  ievel  sequential  program  designed  to  teach, 
counsel  and  advocate  for  youth  through  the  high  school  years  so  that  they  may 
be  gainfully  employed  or  go  on  to  school  upon  graduation.    Each  level  has 
specific  competencies  to  be  achieved  through  student  learning  packets. 

LETS  WORK  I  is  designed  for  1^1  and       year  old  students  who  are  high  dropout 
risks.    Students  are  recommended  for  the  program  by  their  counselors  and/or 
school  A.R.D.  team.    Instruction  focuses  on  drop-out  prevention  with  an 
orientation  towards  summer  employment.    Emphasis  is  on  improving  students' 
life/work  management  skills.    Youths  who  successfully  participate  and  complete 
school  related  activities  will  be  guaranteed  a  summer  job  through  the  J.T.A. 
subsidl2:ed  employment  program. 

LETS  WORK  II  is  a  traditional  program  of  pre-employment  skills  training.  It 
serves  16  to  19  year  old  youths.    The  25  hours  of  instruction  at  the  Voc-Tech 
Center  and  home  high  school  focus  on  job  seeking  and  job  keeping  skills  and 
identification  of  community  resources  in  job  hunting. 

LETS  WORK  III  serves  participants  who  have  completed  LETS  WORK  II  and  who  have 
worked  at  a  summer  job.    Instruction  focuses  on  job  values  and  communication 
skills  to  enhance  employability. 

LETS  WORK  IV  serves  youths  who  have  completed  LETS  WORK  II  and  III. 
Instruction  focuses  on  reviewing  and  refining  specific  pre-employment  skills 
such  as  interviewing,  up-dating  resumes  and  job  search  strategies.  The 
instructor  serves  as  an  advocate.    Special  needs  students  check  in  once  per 
month  with  the  instructor. 

The  Teacher  Specialist's  role  is  to  instruct  youths  in  pre-employment  skills, 
coordinate  school  activities  with  the  Job  Training  Agency  and  collaborate  with 
other  agencies  serving  these  youths.    The  Teacher  Specialist  helps  place 
students  in  part  time  summer  jobs,  or  full  time  employment  upon  high  school 
graduation. 

The  Teacher  Specialist  travels  to  all  high  schools  and  alternative  schools.  He 
is  the  district's  liaison  to  Job  Service  and  other  placement  agencies.  The 
Teacher  Specialist  is  part  of  the  Vocational  Support  Service  Team. 
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Teacher  referrals  and  conferences  take  place     i  April.    In  May,  students  enroll 
in  the  program  and  chose  from  a  job  bank  of  7^0  employers.    A  computerized 
county-wide  match  sheet  is  available  for  employers.    JTPA-OJT  monies  are  used 
for  employer  incentives.    Approximately  122  students  are  enrolled  in  LETS  WORK 
during  the  school  year  and  150  in  summer  youth  employment  programs. 

Transitioning  topics  are  discussed  in  all  levels  of  LETS  WORK.    Through  group 
activities  and  counseling,  emphasis  is  placed  on  life  management  skills  related 
to  school  and  work,  job  search  activities,  and  successful  employment.  Students 
are  awarded  savings  bonds  as  incentives  for  attendance  and  meeting 
competencies. 

Graduate  followup  studies  were  initiated  in  1982.    They  are  conducted  at  one, 
three  ana  five  month  intervals.    There  is  a  17-2151  return  rate. 

Teacher  Specialist  and  the  LETS  WORK  program  are  evaluated  annually.  The 
Maryland  State  Department  of  Education  performs  on-site  monitoring  and  program 
evaluation  once  every  two  years. 

Additional  vocational  counseling  services  designe-^  to  facilitate  students* 
transition  to  post  school  employment  and  career  opportunities  include  the 
following: 

1.  Student  placement  services  are  provided  by  the  vocational 
counselor,  with  an  emphasis  on  local  employers  seeking  vocational 
graduates. 

2.  Counseling  services  for  post  high  school  educational  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  are  conducted  by  the  vocational  counselor  in 
the  spring  of  each  year  with  seniors  and  advanced  Vocational  Center 
students.    A  follow-up  survey  of  graduates  is  conducted  annually  by 
the  Frederick  County  Placement  Specialist. 

3.  Mentally  retarded  students  who  developed  vocational  skills  at  the 
Vocational  Center  receive  counseling  services  and  post  school 
employment  opportunities.    The  instructor/counselor  from  the  county 
special  education  resource  school  provides  these  services  for 
designated  students. 

^.    Students  attending  vocational  training  programs  throughout  the 
seven  county  high  schools  and  Vocational  Center  may  receive 
transition  services  and  placement  for  employment  through  the 
12th  grade  cooperative  work  study  programs. 

5.    For  the  1986- 1987  school  year,  the  Frederick  County  Special  Education 
Department  is  developing  a  school  to  work  program  called  "Next  Steps". 
The  vocational  evaluation/support  service  team  is  actively  involved 
in  conducting  worI:shops  for  parents  of  special  needs  students 
transitioning  to  the  world  of  work. 
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Mandate  Six:    Equal  Access 


Frederick  County  provides  handicapped  students  with  equal  access  to  vocational 
courses  offered  throughout  the  county.  The  following  are  examples  of  programs 
and  schools  which  emphasize  equal  enrollment  opportunities: 

1 .  Level  V  special  education  students  who  had  received  their  entire 
education  program  in  a  special  school  or  special  wing  of  a  school 
building  were  enrolled  at  the  Vocational  Center  and  local  high  school 
vocational  programs. 

2.  Students  from  the  county  CHANGES  and  PACES  alternative  programs  for 
disruptive  youth  enrolled  in  Vocational  Center  programs.    The  CHANGES 
program  mainstreams  special  education  students  who  are  emotionally/ 
behaviorally  disturbed  or  learning  disabled.    PACES  mainstreams 
unclassified  emotionally/behaviorally  disturbed  students  and  uses 
behavior  modification  techniques.    These  techniques  include  bringing 
point  charts  to  the  Vocational  Center.    Ninety  percent  of  the 
alternative  program  students  mainstreamed  into  the  Vocational  Center 
complete  their  vocational  programs.    Behavioral  Contracts  are 
developed  between  the  student,  parents,  vocational  staff  and  PACES 
staff.    A  team  approach  and  preplanning  are  emphasized  to  ensure 
student  success. 

3.  In  the  Technical  Elective  Survey  (T.E.S.)  Vocational  Center  training 
Center  training  program,  students  tra^n  and  explore  vocational 
opportunities  in  four  separate  4-week  training  electives  and  one 

18  week  program  of  in-depth  study.    T.E.S.  provides  improved 
exploration  and  placement  of  handicapped  students  prior  to  full  time 
concentrated  voca'^ional  training.    Services  are  provided  by  all  VSST 
personnc    throughout  the  school  year. 

4.  A  vocational  equity  specialist  joined  the  Vocational  Support  Service 
Team  in  th6i  1985-1986  school  year.    Tlie  Regional  Center  for 
Vocational  Equity  was  i3stablished  to  assist  young  men  and  women  to 
become  self-suffir»lent .    Special  attention  is  given  to  young  women 
who  have  disabilities  and/or  who  are  members  of  an  ethnic  or  racial 
minority.    Information,  counseling,  training  workshops  and  a  resource 
library  are  some  of  the  services  available  from  the  Regional  Center. 

5.  The  Support  Service  T^am  project  provides  the  following  programs  to 
ensure  equal  access  to  vocational  programs: 

a)  District  outreach  and  recruitment  efforts  (Septembe    -  May), 

b)  Workshops  for  parents  and  youth  (November  -  May), 

c)  Workshops  with  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Division  ^f 
Vocational  Rehabilitation, 

d)  Support  group  for  young  women  in  non-traditional  vocational 
programs  (September  -  May), 


e)  Staff  development  programs  and  workshops  on  working  with 
handicapped  students  enrolled  in  non-traditional  vocational 
programs  (November  -  May). 


Hindate  Seven:    Least  Restrictive  Environoient 

Placement  in  the  least  restrictive  environment  is  an  important  part  of 
vocational  p\  3ram  accessibility.    Every  hrndicappfid  student  who  requests 
training  in  a  vocational  program  hns  his  or  her  educational  records  and 
schedule  reviewed  by  their  home  school  A.R.D.  committee  prior  to  enrollment. 
If  a  question  arises,  a  vocational  evaluation  is  requested,  completed  and 
reviewed  before  a  final  student  schedule  and  vocational  class  are  approved.  If 
this  decision  is  not  satisfa'  ':ory  to  the  student  or  parent,  it  may  be  appealed 
at  the  Area  A.R.D.  and,  or  County  A.R.D.  levels.    Representatives  of  vocational 
evaluation  support  services  attend  A.R.D.  meetings  when  requested. 

The  records  of  handicapped  students  enrolling  in  the  Vocational  Center  (a  high 
percentage  of  the  student  population)  are  reviewed  for  appropriate  placem^^nt  in 
a  joint  spring  A.R*D.  team  meeting  between  representatives  of  the  home  school 
special  education  department  and  the  Vocational  Center  A.R.D.  team.  The 
Vocational  Counselor  chairs  the  Vocational  Center  team.    The  VSST  staff  and 
Teacher  Specialist  are  students*  advocates  for  vocational  placements. 

After  each  handicapped  student  has  been  approved  for  placement  in  the  T.E.S. 
program  or  an  individual  vocational  cour.*<e  of  study,  a  specific  vocational  plan 
is  developed  and  incorporated  in  the  students*  iuuividualized  educational  plan 


The  availability  of  assessment  and  instructional  support  services  at  the 
Vocational  Center  and  home  school  programs  is  an  important  consideration  in 
placing  students  in  the  least  restrictive  environment. 


Mandate  Eight:    Vocational  Education/Special  Education  Coordination 

Through  the  combined  leadership  of  the  Director  of  Vocational  Education  and  the 
Supervisor  of  Special  Education,  a  cooperative  agreement  was  established 
between  the  Departments  of  Special  Education  and  Vocational  Education.  The 
agreement  has  resulted  in  coordinated  student  services  throughout  Frederick 
County. 

The  main  educational  service  delivered  to  special  education  students  in 
vocational  education  is  provided  by  the  Vocational     ipport  Service  Team.  This 
unique  and  innovative  team  of  professionals  and  instructional  assistants 
provides  a  diversified  approach  to  service  delivery     It  also  creates  a  strong 
bond  between  special  education  and  vocational  programs  t  '^oughout  the  county. 

All  educational  services,  including  evaluation,  instructional  aides,  LETS  WORIC, 
Equity  Center,  and  coordination  of  community  services  are  reviewed  annually  for 
modification  and  improvement. 

Workshops  and  continual  coordination  meetings  are  conducted  between  the  Special 
and  Vocational  Education  Department. 
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Evidence  of  the  Project's  Effectiveness 


Students  Perfornance  Mhile  in  School 


Method/ frequency  of  measurement 

U    Sttident  performance  was  assessed  through  a  quarterly  review  of 
grades  and  attendance.    Grades  are  modified  based  on  student  lEP, 

2«    Attainment  of  IE?  annual  goals  and  objectives  is  noted,  as  are 
changes  in  student  withdrawal  and  dropout  rates. 

3»    A  Certificate  of  Achievement  is  awarded  to  students  upon 
completion  of  vocational  education  courses.  Competencies 
achieved,  attendance  and  performance  ratings  are  completed 
by  the  instructor.    (See  Exhibit  29.)    The  certificates  are 
laminated  and  sealed  to  safeguard  them. 

4.    Maryland  State  Department  of  Education  1985-86  Report  lists 

annual  VSST  services  provided  for  handicapped  and  disadvantaged 
students. 

All  Special  Education  students  except  Rock  Creek  special  school  pupils  earn 
high  school  diplomas. 
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Number  of  Special  Education  Students  Starved  Who 

1S35-1986 

Graduated  53 
Dropped  vocational  education 

classes,  but  stayed  in  scho.i    9  of  210  served 
Dropped  out  of  school  15  of  210  served 

Grades  Received  by  Handicapped  Students  \n  Vocational  Classes 
1985-1986  1986-1987 


Sem.  1 

Sem.  '2 

Y?ar  Long 

Sem.  1 

Sem.  2 

Year 

A 

2 

2 

2 

4 

9 

4 

B 

13 

14 

13 

19 

.0 

19 

C 

23 

25 

28 

18 

19 

17 

D 

12 

10 

9 

11 

7 

11 

E 

2 

1 

0 

4 

11 

5 

Overall  School  Drop-out  Rate 

1985-1986  1986-19'37 
3.5JI  3.45JI 


Po.  w  Sc^':ul  Status  of  Former  Students 

Status  Number  of  former  students 


1985- 

1986 

1986- 

198' 

competitive 

employment  35  hrs/wk  or  more 

3^ 

17 

46 

17 

Competitive 

employment  less  than  35  hrs/wk 

0 

1 

3 

2 

Enroll3d  in 

vocational  technical  institute 

2 

0 

Enrolled  In 

co>:munitv/ junior  college 

4 

3 

6 

6 

Enrolled  in 

JTPA  fundod  training  programs 

N/A 

n 

8 

8 

Unemployed 

Unknown 

4 

3 

1 

Unknown 

0 

4 

2 

1 

Military 

3 

2 

5 

3 

Left  column  under  each  school  year  correlates  with  senior  students'  intent  to 
become  employed.    The  right  column  under  each  school  year  correlates  with 
students  served  by  LETS  WORK  Program  &  the  Frederick  County  Job  Training 
Agency. 
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Additional  Information 

Rock  Creek  Special  Sohnol 


Rock  Creek  School  is  a  county  school  serving  level  five    handicapped  students, 
ages  two  through  twenty-one.    The  320  students  include  individuals  who  have 
mental  retardation,  physically  handicaps,  emotional  problems,  or  other 
disabilities.    After  vocational  and  other  evaluations,  some  students  are 
mainstreamed  into  the  Frederick  County  Vocational  Center.    The  ARD  Committee 
and  Vocational  Center  help  formulate  the  lEPs.    Over  25  level  five  special 
needs  students  have  attended  the  Vocational  Center  in  the  past  H  years. 
Presently  11-13  students  attend  the  Vocational  Center. 

Some  of  the  keys  to  success:  for  tlie  Rock  Creek  students  enrolled  at  the 
Vocational  Center  include  the  following: 


1.  Daily  and  weekly  support  service  team  contacts  are  made. 

2.  Proper  work  habits  and  social  behaviors  are  emphasized 
before  starting  on  the  job  training. 

3.  Staff  coordinate  career  education  and  other  information,  and 
share  resources  purchased  w^th  Perkins  funds. 

Tryout  period  is  held  during  the  spring  semester  in  designated 
vocational  education  classes.    If  a  student  is  successful,  he/she 
is  enrolled  the  following  fall. 

5.  Parents  are  involved  in  the  ARD  and  lEP  processes. 

6.  Learning  packets  for  each  vocational  class  have  helped  the 
special  education  students  start  vocational  education 
successfully. 

7.  Staff  have  begun  to  relate  community  job  placement  to  the 
vocational  education  classes.    Ninety  five  of  the  Rock  Creek 
students  attending  the  Vocational  Center  have  been  placed  on 
the  job. 

8.  Thers  is  a  simulated  sheltered  workshop  at  the  Rock  Creek  School. 

9.  The  Board  of  Education  has  hired  five  graduates  as  custodians. 

10.    Some  Rock  Creek  students  participate  in  the  JTPA  summer  youth 
program . 


Haryland  State  Department  of  Education  Leadership  Activities 

The  Maryland  Department  of  Education  provides  the  following  services  to 
facilitate  the  special  education/vocational  programs  for  special  needs 
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1.  Coordinating  over  80  support  teams  statewide, 

2.  Helping  school  districts  obtain  transition  specialists  for 
handicapped  students, 

3«    Developing  cooperative  agreements  between  special  education, 
vocational  education,  vocational  rehabilitation,  guidance  and 
other  departments, 

^.  Developing  guidelines  for  admission,  review  and  dismissal  (ARD) 
committees, 

5.  Disseminating  information  on  local  agreement's, 

6.  Conducting  computer  searches  for  promising  transition  practices, 

7.  Linking  state  teams  with  district  transition  teams, 

8.  Providing  technical  assistance, 

9.  Providing  start  up  funds  for  support  teams, 

10.  Expand  career  education  foi*  special  education  students. 


Instructional  Aides 

The  following  is  additional  information  obtained  from  a  district  meeting  of  all 
instructional  aides  held  during  the  Spring  of  1987. 


Effective  Strategies  and  Techniques  Used  by  Instructional  Aides 

1.  Conduct  one  to  one  sessions  with  students,  especially  with  tenth 
graders. 

2.  Conduct  try  out  class  projects  before  class.    Preparation  time  is 
helpiul. 

3*    Former  high  school  student  hired  who  successfully  completed  previous 
vocational  training  was  hired  as  an  aide. 

Teaching  notetaking  and  study  skills  reassured  students  that  they 
could  obtain  course  information*. 

5.  Tape  record  chapters  and  use  the  listening  center. 

6.  Highlight  chapters  and  provide  alternative  test  taking  skills. 

7.  Get  to  know  teachers.    Vocational  education  teachers  should  view  the 
VSST  aide  as  a  source  of  help  not  extra  work.    It  takes  at  least  a 
year  to  get  over  many  of  the  barriers  ard  establish  a  working 
relationship  with  the  vocational  education  teachers. 
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8,  An  aide  comes  with  students  to  the  Vocational  Center  in  order  to  help 
overcome  their  fear  of  leaving  the  home  high  school. 

9.  Aides  need  to  be  "people  persons,"  self-motivated,  and  able  to  get 
along  with  instructors  and  students. 

10.  Plan  (and  allocate)  time  to  teach  measurement  and      th  skills. 

11.  Expect  to  take  at  least  a  year  to  feel  established  in  the  position. 

12.  Attend  class  presentations.  Use  a  desk  or  aide  office  near  the 
vocational  area  in  order  to  be  where  the  action  is,  and  provide 
resources  to  overcome  some  barriers. 

13 •    Be  sensitive  to  the  class  atmosphere  and  show  intsrsat  in  the 
vocational  program.    Be  a  good  listener. 

1M,    Take  disruptive  students  out  of  class. 

15.    Help  students  develop  problem  solving  skills. 

^6.    VSST  and  aides  help  provide  linkage  between  vocational,  academic,  and 
special  education  instructors  avi  departments < 

17.  Utilize  smr^ll  groups       facilitate  services  to  all  students. 

18.  Don't  single  out  speciax  education  students,  but  remember  that  some 
kids  need  special  treatment  for  success. 

19.  The  students  lEPs  should  state  testing  modifications. 

20.  Meet  with  special  education  staff  after  first  grading  period. 
Monitor  students*  progress. 

21.  Write  down  directions  for  special  class  projects,  modifications  and 
adaptations  of  material  when  needed. 

22.  Be  ready  to  take  over  a  class  in  an  emergency. 

23.  Be  available  to  help  students  and  encourage  positive  work  habits. 
2^.    Some  aides  inservice  each  other  and  students  in  computer  use. 

25.  Teachers  receive  student  information  including  grades,  services 
provided  by  aide  and  other  support  services  such       coordination  of 
school  services. 

26.  Review  and  show  student  new  materials. 

27.  The  vocational  teachers  introduce  VSST  aides  as  a  source  of  help  for 
all  students,  not  just  special  education  students. 

28.  Get  involved  with  the  vocational  student  organizations. 


Personal  Anecdotes  Expressed  by  Instructional  Aides  that  She  /ed  Job  Success  and 
Feeling  of  "I  Do  Make  a  Difference" 

1 •    Kids  call  me  at  home 

2.    A  behavior  modification  board  made  a  diffe»^ence  for  a  hyperactive  child. 

3»    A  student  who  had  poor  attendance  and  other  problems  improved  after  I  got 
involved  and  encouraged  the  student  to  make  progress, 

4.  I  helped  a  student  through  a  final  test  and  he  graduated. 

5.  I  assisted  a  nonreading  student  in  auto  mechanics  olass  and  he  11^  now 
employed  and  successful  in  an  auto  service  business* 

6.  I  see  personality  and  maturity  changes  in  the  students,  and  I  see  them 
taking  responsibility. 

7.  A  student  came  twice  a  week  for  assistance  and  stayed  in  auto  mechanics 
class. 

8.  A  student  with  poor  attendance  came  to  see  me  during  breaks  and  improved 
his  attendance. 

9.  I  see  progress  made  by  Rock  Creek  special  education  students. 

10.    I  helped  a  student  with  instructional  assistance  and  career  planning  and 
this  made  training  at  the  Vocational  Center  po^sible. 


Other  Factors  that  Hake  Frederick  County  Vocational  Support  Services  Effective 

The  following  information  is  based  on  observations  and  interviews  conducted  by 
VSC  staff  during  a  site  visit  in  the  Spring  of  1987. 


Administration 

1.  The  importance  of  quality  people  in  the  first  line  instructional  aid*»s 
staff  has  been  the  key  to  success. 

2.  Administrators  provide  staff  with  the  flexibility  to  operate  the  prograi  . 

3.  Support  staff,  the  special  education  director,  and  the  director  of 
vocational  education  handle  financial  aspects  of  the  program 
cooperatively. 

4.  The  programs  serves  kids  who  don't  meet  the  straight  academic 
requirements. 

5.  The  home  jchools  allow  flexibility  in  tiainstreaming  students. 
Communications  continue  to  be  addressed.    Combinations  of  aoademio  and 
work  study  programs  have  been  developed. 
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6.  Creating  referral  teams  from  home  school  personnel  improved  communications 
and  appropriate  referrals • 

7.  With  the  support  se'^vices  team  the  vocational  center  nas  become  more 
credible  in  educating  special  education  students,  and  able  to  advocate 
more  effectively  for  additional  support  services. 

8.  The  team  concept  of  decision-making  is  emphasized  throughout  the  system. 


Executive  Director  of  Vocational  Education  and  Computer  Services 

1.  Aides  to  go  to  vocational  classes  and  overcome  peer  student  pressures. 

2.  Acceptance  by  vocational  education  teacners  took  time,  training  workshops, 
and  student  successes. 

3.  Requiring  two  years  of  work  study  for  special  education  students  before 
mainstreaming  into  vocational  education  classes  is  important.  Maturity 
level  and  some  success  in  the  job  help  overcome  teacher  resistance. 

K.    Successful  students  are  the  best  salespersons  for  the  program. 

5.  Vocational  education  "turns  the  light  on"  for  handicapped  and 
dieadvantaged  students. 

6.  A  district  needs  assessment  led  to  many  of  the  components  of  the 
vocational  support  team  and  administration  coordination. 

7.  Work  study  in  the  community,  especially  having  thr^^e  to  four  work 
stations,  helps  to  clarify  students*  career  options  and  decisions. 

8.  All  staff,  especially  the  vocational  education  and  special  education 
departments,  had  to  buy  into  the  program. 

9.  Develop  team  concept  to  broaden  number  of  students  participating. 

10.  Inservice  meeting  for  counselors  and  special  education  teachers. 

11.  Workshops  on  adaptation  of  instruction,  resource  usage  and  materials  that 
are  available* 


Principal  of  Vocational  Center 

1.  The  success,  keeping  special  education  students  in  the  mainstream  with 
support  sustains  the  program. 

2.  Don't  set  up  special  education  students  to  fail.    Establish  close 
communication  between  the  departments. 

3.  Each  support  team  checks  reading  levels  of  textbooks  and  provides  half  day 
inservice  sessions  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  at  mid-year,  and 
in  June* 
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^.    The  Governor  appointed  a  commission  that  established  need  for  support 
teams. 

5.  Community  involvement  at  all  level3  benefit  the  Center  thru  special 
donations,  projects,  and  equipment. 

6.  The  humanitarian  quality  of  staff  shows  in  their  teaching. 

7.  The  need  to  be  a  friend  as  wel**  as  staff  is  emphasized  to  all,  including 
the  aides. 

8.  Promotion  and  movement  of  staff  within  the  district  results  in  many 
positive  changes  and  programs. 

9.  Center  is  publicized  in  a  videotape  used  by  the  State  Department  of 
Vocational  Education. 

10.    Vocational  education  student  organizations  are  emphasized.  Students 
who  participate  have  an  excellent  record  cf  success. 

11*    An  administrator  needs  to  create  fialog  between  vocational 

education/special  Education  and  other  high  school  administrators.  This 
should  include  daily  and  weekly  contacts. 

Special  Education  Coordinator  at  the  Vocational  Center 

1.  My  construction  background  and  special  education  experience  were  helpful. 

2.  Aides'  job  duties  were  modified  to  include  instructing  and  assisting  with 
math  and  academic  requirements. 

3.  Special  learning  packets  can  be  used  by  vocational  teachers  as  units  for 
"regular  education"  students. 

U.    Emphasize  to  the  aides  that  they  must  attend  classes  rather  than  take 
student  ou**    f  class.    Aides  need  to  be  a  visible  part  of  the  clas^ 

5.  Aides  are  sometimes  affected  by  the  equipment  and  materials  in  the 
vocational  education  classes.    They  need  to  build  in  instruction  and 
planning  time  for  these  factors. 

6.  The  aides'  monthly  meeting  provides  inservice  training,  allows  sharing  of 
information,  and  promotes  unity  among  them. 

7.  Some  home  high  schools  call  for  instructors  and  counselors  to  attend 
screening  programs. 

8.  The  administrative  support  has  been  excellent.    Administrators  provide 
an  atmosphere  of  "letting  you  do  your  job." 

9.  The  advisory  committee  contracted  to  buy  a  computer  for  the  program. 

10.    The  support  services  team  selects  two  students  annually  who  have  advanced 
the  most  and  giv^s  them  the  support  services  achievement  award. 
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Teacher  Specialist  Responsible  for  Job  Placement 

1.  Tell  employers  to  call  in  April  for  graduates  who  want  jobs,  as 
well  as  next  year's  work  study  candidates. 

2.  Job  service  visits  the  school  on  a  regular  basis. 

3.  Students  are  starting  career  planning  sooner  than  last  semester  of 
their  senior  year. 

4.  The  savings  bond  incentive  program  has  motivated  a  number  of  students. 

5.  The  school  district  has  r^jpresentation  on  the  JTPA  Private  Industry 
Council. 

6.  Teachers  are  on  area  committees. 

7.  Interagency  cooperation  is  shown  through  workshops,  referrals,  and 
distributing  each  other's  materials. 


Vocational  Education  Teachers 

NOTE:  Some  of  these  instructors  have  over  50%  of  their  class  listed  as  special 
education  students. 

1.  Use  the  learning  packets  with  the  regular  curriculum  especially  when 
testing  kids  for  course  content  not  spelling  and  reading  skills. 

2.  Learn  about  the  kids  first,  take  the  test  first,  then  with  the  aide  give 
them  a  second  chance. 

3.  Take  a  little  extra  time.    Usually  the  student  knows  the  answer  well 
enough  to  pass. 

4.  Grade  in  terms  of  50$  for  work  habits/attitude/effort  and  50$  for  test 
grades. 

5.  Use  AV  and  demonstrations  more  and  homework  less. 

6.  Remember  that  time  changes  many  of  our  misconceptions. 

7.  The  emphasis  on  proper  social  skills  by  the  Rock  Creek  Special  School 
staff  helped  students  in  my  class. 

8.  Competency  based  spelling/writing  skills  are  beneficial. 

9.  Teachers  identify  competencies  that  are  appropriate  for  the  special 
education  students  to  learn  in  their  classes. 

10.  The  support  team  shows  flexibility. 

11.  Special  education  students  with  support  have  been  some  of  the  best  nurse 
aide  candidates.    They  show  hov/  thev  care  for  people  in  the  work  setting. 
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12.  Sometimes  vocational  education  teachers  assist  with  job  placement. 

13.  Youth  organization  and  contests  are  excellent  motivators  and  tools  for  the 
special  needs  students.    They  include  after  school  activities  and  state 
competitions. 

1M.    Refer  some  behavior  problems  to  the  support  team  first  instead  of  the 
administration. 

15.    We  see  an  increase  in  learning  disabled  and  emotional  disturbed  students 
in  our  classes  and  the  need  for  support  services. 

Parents 

1.  Their  son  who  has  a  learning  disability  is  employed  in  welding  at  the  same 
work  site  he  had  during  his  work  study  program.    No  job  accommodations 
were  required  and  his  short  attention  span  was  accepted.    He  had  good  work 
habits  and  responded  to  praise  by  ais  employer. 

2.  The  instructors  understood  and  related  to  students.    They  showed  respect 
for  students. 

3.  Their  son  **eceived  an  award  for  "most  improved  welding  student"  and  w?s 
being  considered  for  a  voc  tech  scholarship. 

4.  The  parents  involvement  helped  their  son  get  over  previous  emphasis  on  hij 
limitations. 

5.  The  counselors  were  honest  about  student's  skills  and  career 
opportunities. 

6.  The  student  and  his  family  received  information  on  welding  jobs  available. 

7.  Instruotor3  kept  parents  informed  on  their  child's  progress. 

8.  The  open  house  was  helpful. 

9.  Students  enjoyed  completing  subcontracts  from  outside  customers  in  the 
vocational/ technical  center  classes.    Liability  issues  changed  this 
program . 

harents  Of  Child  Who  is  a  Slow  Learner  in  Language  Arts 

1.  The  flexibility  to  earn  credits  toward  a  diploma,  including  taking 
vocational  center  credits  instead  of  certain  physical  education  classes 

is  very  important. 

2.  Even  though  many  parents  do  not  like  the  student  classification  system  and 
labels,  most  parents  feel  the  small  classes  early  enrollment,  summer  JTPA 
jobs  and  other  school  programs  provide  most  of  what  their  students  need. 
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3.    Students  are  not  made  to  feel  inferior.    The  program  makes  students  feel 
pood  about  themselves. 

Vocational  center  programs  offset  some  bad  high  school  experiences. 

Student  Comments 

1.  I  like  getting  around  other  people. 

2.  Other  students  and  teachers  help  us. 

3.  They  gave  me  help  in  taking  the  tests. 

^.    I  liked  the  opportunity  to  try  out  different  classes  on  a  rotating  basis. 

5.  The  staff  presentations  in  middle  school  and  ninth  grade  sounded 
interesting  and  helped  me  make  a  decision. 

6.  The  support  team  helped  me  with  math  and  now  I  feel  more  confident.  I 
want  to  get  into  more  programs  at  home  school  and  vocational  center. 

7.  I  am  learning  from  others  in  the  patient  care  field  at  my  work  study 
station.    I»m  at  the  hospital  four  days  a  week,  and  at  the  care  center 
one  day  a  week.    We  chanp.e  uniforms  at  the  school  before  going  to  work. 
Patients  are  assigned  by  the  instructor. 

8.  An  aide  helped  me  with  pretests,  learning  packages,  and  unit  summaries. 
This  made  p  major  improvement  in  my  grades.    I  was  able  to  see  the  aide  a 
half  hour  before  I  left  school. 

9.  A  student  from  Rock  Creek  School  was  taken  out  of  drafting  class  for  short 
periods  of  time  to  work  with  the  aide  on  measurement  skills. 

1C.    It  helps  when  the  teacher  demonstrates  first  and  when  the  aide  is  in  the 
classroom. 
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Considerations  for  Those  Wishing  to  Replicate  This  i^roject 


Administrative 

Establish  a  working  relationship  and  cooperative  agreement  between  vocational 
education  and  special  education  if  not  currently  established.    Write  projects 
for  state  and  federal  grants  to  establish  support  services.    Work  with  local 
administration,  the  board  of  education,  the  advisory  council,  and  parent  groups 
to  establish  local  funding  and  staffing  positions  for  support  service 
personnel. 


Fiscal 

Startup 

House  the  VSST  in  a  resource  room  in  a  central  location  of  the  vocational  area 
or  building.  The  room  should  be  close  to  a  vocational  shop,  guidance  office  or 
library.  Small  study  areas  or  student  work  rooms  are  also  helpful  in  multi-use 
instruction.  Utilize  vocational  shops  and  classrooms  for  student  services  when 
appropriate.  As  the  program  develops,  staff  will  net'  a  phone,  typewriter,  and 
copy  machine. 


Maintenance 

If  evaluation  services  are  developed,  a  full  size  classroom  with  a  sink,  drain, 
and  vents  would  be  helpful.    Work  samples  that  reflect  vocational  programs  will 
need  to  be  purchased  or  developed.    Cost  can  be  reduced  with  homemade  woi»k 
samples.    Revise  and  update  the  evaluation  annually. 


surfing 

Because  of  the  diverse  nature  of  support  services,  staffing  requires  a  team- 
building  approacii  where  staff  works  together  to  provide  a  variety  of  services. 
Professional  personnel  should  have  a  background  and  interest  both  in  serving 
special  needs  students  and  in  vocational  education.    Our  team,  consisting  of 
one  vocational  needs  instructor,  one  special  education  instructor  and  adult 
instructional  aides,  has  been  very  effective.    Peer  tutors  can  also  be  utilized 
effectively  in  vocational  class.    School  volunteers,  retired  instructors,  or 
adults  interested  in  student  services  can  be  identified,  interviewed,  and 
inservioed  as  VSST  instructional  aides. 


Project  Initiation  Procedures 

Determine  local  needs  and  goals  for  the  support  service  team.    Visit  other 
school  systems  or  exemplary  programs  to  understand  the  concept  of  support 
services.    Select  components  from  established  programs  that  will  meet  local 
county  needs.    If  possible,  have  technical  assistance  provided  by  a  consultant 
to  establish  program  goals,  procedures  and  inservice.    Proper  planning  will 
save  time  and  money.    Hire  VSST  staff  prior  to  the  start  of  school.  Conduct 
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training  for  local  bui] iing  staff  to  inform  them  about  the  program  and  obtain 
instructor  «Mpport  and  utilization  of  VSST  service?.    Review  project  goals  and 
local  system  needs  annually  to  improve  VSST  services.    Continue  to  work  with 
counselors,  special  education  instructors,  vocf.tional  instructors,  community 
organizations,  student  services,  and  local  administration  to  keep 
communications  open  and  instructional  services  coordinated. 


Technical  A>dist^ce  Available 
Tjr£e 

T'.e  Frederick  County  Vocational  Support  Service  Team  will  accept  phone 
inquiries,  written  requests  for  informat:  n,  or  requests  for  on-site  visits. 
Address  inquiries  to: 

Mr.  Hoyman  or  Mr.  Sacchetti 
Frederick  County  Vocational  Center 
7922  O'Possumtown  Pike 
Frederick,  MD  21701 
(301)  69^-1659 


Cost 


There  is  no  cost  for  technical  assistance  approve'^  by  the  Executive  Director  of 
Vocational  Education.    Consultant  services  provided  by  Mr.  Hoyman,  Mr. 
Sacchetti,  or  Mr.  Best  include  transportation  and  lodging  costs  and  a  $400  to 
$500  a  day  fee  depending  upon  services  requested. 


Instructic»nal/Staf f  Development  Materials 

Type 

The  following  maverials  are  available: 

1.  Handbook  for  Vocational  Support  Service  Teams  in  Maryland  (1^34), 

2.  Voca.ional  Learning  Activities  packet  (available  in  14  vocational 
program  areas) , 

3.  Vocational  Evaluation/Support  Servjces  Information  Packet, 

4.  Career  Edu-^ation  Industrial  Visitation  Workshop  Guides. 


Cost 


The  cost  of  each  is  as  follows: 
1.    VSST  Handbook  $5.00, 


2.    Activities  Packets  $4.25  to  $13.75, 


3.  VSST  Information  Packets  $8.00, 

4.  Visitation  Workshop  Guide  $5.00. 


Ordering  Procedures 

Order  the  Handbook  for  Vocational  Support  Services  Teams  and  Vocational 
Learning  Activities  Packets  from: 

Vocational  Curriculum  R  4  D  Center 

Department  of  Industrial  Technological  and  Occupati:;nal  Education 
The  Uu^versity  of  Maryland 
J.M.  Patterson  Building 
College  Park,  MD  207^2 
(301)  454-2260 

An  out  of  state  catalog  of  additional  resource  material  from  the  R&D  Certer 
can  be  provided  upon  request. 

Order  the  Vocational  Evaluation/Support  Services  Information  Packet  and  Career* 
Education  Industrial  Visitation  Workshop  Guide  from: 

Frederick  County  Vocational  Support  Services 
Frederick  Vocational/Technical  Center 
7922  O'Possumtown  Pike 
Frederick,  MD    2170 i 
(301)  694-1659 
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CUTTING  THROUGH  THE 
RED  TAPE 


STUDENT  ELIGIBILITY 

Shidenb  arc  eligible  for  services  if  Ihey  are- 

1  diagj  osed  as  handicapped  according  lo  P'  94-142 

2  "A-adTTicaJIy  disadvantaged"  meaning  the  student 
a  lacks  reading  and  v/nting  skills 

b  lacks  mathemahc  skills 

c  performs  below  grade  level 

d  demonstrates  high  absenteeism 

e  has  low  self  esteem,  low  motivation,  or  lack  of 
irutr  hve 

f  IS  currently  failing  present  academic  or 
vocational  programs 
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cUGIBLE  PROGRAMS 


Programs  elig^'-'le  for  vocational  support  service 
include 

•  any  of  the  21  vocitiona!  programs  offered  at  the 
Fredenck  County  Vocational  Technical  Center 

•  all  two  aedit  vocational  class  offenngs  taught  at 
each  of  the  7  county  high  schools,  approved  by 
the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education 

•  any  combination  of  two  or  more  Level  I  business 
education  or  individual  Level  0  business  programs 

•  any  comprehensive  homemaking  or  Level  11  home 
economic  programs 


FREDERICK  COUNTY 

VOCATIONAL 

SUPPORT  

SERVICE  

TEAM 


OUTCOME  

Successful  training  and  pUcemei  t  of  special  needs 
students  in  vocation:;!  pro-ams  and  related  jobs. 


For  additional  infoniution  or  assistance  contact 

Ronald  D.  Hoyman 

Vocational  Evaluator.  VSST  Coordinator 

Louis  R.  Sacchetti 

Special  Education  Instructor  Coordinato. 

Frederick  County  '  ^o-Tech  Center 

7922  Opossumtown  Pike 
Fredenck.  Maryland  21701 
Telephone  (301)  694-1659 


The  B(Mrd  of  Educ«hon  of  Frfdf nck  County  d-iw  not  diicnmjnaJe 
in  admissions  Kcm  truitmcnt  or  «mployment  .  its  programs  and 
activittr  on  th«  h»n  of  race  color  sex.  age.  national  ongln. 
rehgjon  or  handicapping  conditions " 


Helping  Special  Needs  Students 
Look  Into  ^he  Future  as  They 
Prepare  to  Bridge  the  Gap  Between 
School  and  the  World  of  Work 


WHAT'S  IT  ALL  ABOUT? 


Tredenck  County's  Vocjhonal  Support  Service 
p{0^ani  i>  a  unique  award  winning  mulh  phase 
program  designed  to  provide  special  needs  students 
with  the  educational  assistance  and  job  preparatory 
skills  necessary  io  successful     omplete  vocahonal 
trairur^  opportunihes  in  preparahop  for  the  world  of 
work 

Through  the  efforts  of  an  innovative  team  ot 
professiona's  and  instructional  assistants,  students  are 
provided  assistance  outside  of  and  within  the 
vocational  classroom  setting  to 

•  improve  basic  vocahonal  skills  such  as  tool 
identification,  safety  skills,  related  vocabulary,  etc 

•  improve  vocationally  related  academic  skills  like 
measurement,  time  management,  reading 
estimating,  and  wnting  skills 

•  provide  alternative  test  taking  styles,  such  as  oral 
testing  or  hands-on  skill  assessment 

^  •  assist  students  in  developing  and  using  problem 

solving  skills 

•  assist  students  in  the  safe  and  proper  operation  of 
shop  equipment  and  machinery 

•  monitor  student  progress  and  encourage  positive 
worker  traits  (e  g  attendance,  punctuality,  altitude 
and  independent  work  habits) 

•  improve  organizational  and  study  skill 
development 
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MAJOR  COMPONENTS  AND 
STUDENT  SERVICES  

A  hands-on  vocational  urut  designed  to  provide 
individual  and  small  group  assessment  of  special  needs 
student's  i.iterest  and  abilities  through 

•  pre  and  post  assessment  student  inteiviews 

•  vocational  ^n^erest/sl^de  presentations  and 
visitation  to  Fredenck  County  vocational 
programs 

•  vocational  ability  assessments 

•  review  of  ocaipational  filmstnps 

•  hands  on  vocational  expenence  in  15  specially 
developed  vocational  work-sample  stations 

Following  each  student's  evaluation  an  individualized 
report  is  wntten  and  used  by  the  home  school's 
A  1^  D  comm  ttee  or  counseling  department  for 
vocahonal  plao.'inent 

A  count>-wide  network  of  in-^'ructional  assistants 
and  or  peer  tutors  who  help  handicapped  and 
disadvantaged  shidenls  improve  their  vocational  and 
business  training  skills 

The  development  and  utilization  of  vocational  learning 
activities  packets  in  fourteen  occupational  training 
areas  have  been  designed  to  supplement  and  reinforce 
instruction  Specific  units  of  irbtruction  include 

•  Onentahon       •  Vocabulary 

•  Safety  •  Tool  and  Matenal  Identification 
Plus  related  vocational  skills  packet 


A  structured  thrcf  day  vocational/ci^eer  evaluation 
workshop  for  all  9th  grade  students,  a  cr  nponent  of 
Project  Basic  World  of  Work  objer ' ' * ^  'mu  student 
will 

•  complete  an  individual  career  inte''est  profile  sheet 

•  complete  personal  assessment  of  occupational 
interest 

•  be  provided  with  an  oral  and  wntten  descnption 
of  course  titles,  location  and  enrollment 
procedures  for  all  vocational,  business,  and  gainful 
home  economics  programs 

•  be  provided  with  a  special  equity  presentation 
and  folder    emphasize  enrollment  in  non- 
tradiliona!  vocational  programs 

•  review  career  goals  and  document  occupational 
interest  in  his  or  her  permanent  career  folder 

Student  instruction  and  assistance  m  job  seeking  skills, 
job  keeping  skills  and  summer  employment 
opportunities  are  available  for  16  to  19  year  old 
students  enrolled  In  Fredenck  County  vocational 
tra.ning  programs  The  LETS  WORK  teacher  specialist 
offers  a  four  level  sequential  program  iiejp\ed  to 
teach,  counsel  and  advocate  for  the  youth  through  the 
high  school  years  so  that  they  may  be  gainfully 
employed  or  go  on  to  school  upon  graduation 

Equality  enrollment  opportunities  and  career  guidance 
IS  prox-ded  by  a  Vocational  Equit  Speaalist  to  assist 
young  men  and  women  in  identifying  non-traditional 
vocational  options, 
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Board  of  Education  of  Frederick  County 
Student  Services  Division 
115  East  Church  Street 
Frederick,  Maryland  21701 

March  5,  1987 

Memorandum  To:  Principals 

Special  Education  Teachers 
Guidance  Counselors 

From:  David  Campbell 

Regarding:        Enrolling  Handicapped  Students  at  the  Frederick  County  Vo-Tech  Center 

Please  observe  the  following  revisions  to  the  December  12,  1986  handicapped  enrollment 
policy: 

1.  The  home  A.R.D.  will  address  the  need  for  vocational  placement  after  all 
standard  evaluations,  including  vocational  evaluations  as  appropriate,  are  completed. 
Referral  to  the  Vo-Tech  Center  may  be  recommended.    If  involvement  of  the  Vo-Tech 
Special  Education  Teacher  is  needed,  the  Vo-Tech  team  will  determine  the  level  of 
service  to  be  provided. 

2.  The  home  school  wiZx  contact  the  Vo-Tech  Center  to  schedule  a  date  and  time  for  a 
joint  teaming  to  di3cuss  placement  and  individual  needs.    Working  copies  of  the  lEP 
cover  page  SE-8,  LD  Report  and  most  recent  evaluation  should  be  presented  at  this 
time. 

3.  An  A.R.D./IEP  meeting  will  be  ne^d  at  the  Vo-Tech  Center  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
new  students  to  discuss  information  relevant  for  a  smooth  transition.    Home  school 
representative,  vocational  instructors,  and  other  appropriate  individuals/agencies 
may  be  invited  to  discuss  behavior  management  systems,  transportation,  etc.  Parents 
must  be  invited  to  this  meeting  and  the  portion  of  the  lEP  covering  Vo-Tech  special 
education  services  should  be  written  at  this  time.    A  copy  will  be  sent  to  the  home 
school  casemanager  for  attachment  to  the  IfiP  and  inclusion  in  the  blue  folder.  Tlds 
service  will  be  reflected  on  the  cover  page  (SE-8)  of  the  lEP. 

^.    The  lEP  will  be  reviewed  annually  or  earlier  if  requested. 

5.  The  Vo-Tech  Special  Education  Teacher  will  monitor  the  student's  progress  and 
recommend  f^ogram  adjustments  when  appropriate. 

6.  The  student  will  receive  the  full  services  of  the  Canter's  Support  Veam  to  ensure 
success. 

7.  The  Vo-Tech  staff  will  meet  on  a  regular  basiy  co  reviev/  the  student's  progress. 
This  information  wil]  be  shared  with  other  schools  as  appropriate. 

cc:  Dr.  Estos  Lockhart 

Special  Ed  Coordinators 

Approve  ;  Approved: 


Dr.  James  0.  McDowelle  Dr.  J.  Spicer  Bell 

Executive  Director  of  Student  fervices  Executive  Director  of  Vocational 

Education  and  Computer  Services 
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EXHIBIT  21 


Whcr*  to  Gof 


VOCATIONAL /CAREER  EVALUATION  WORKSHOP 


Career  Educot 


"  "^ufM  tttfcuoo  tor  tanih  orM*  Mjb|«cia  all  ninth  grMt  ttuOsnts  m  Fradanck  Cjunry  ^ra  uroviC«o  «  jay  «v«v 
uation  scfNAino  to  halo  idannfy  individual  vocattonai  oPtiona  and  caraar  Qoais  Studants.  parants.  and  ounsaiors  ara  ancouraaad  to 
r«viaw  and  funhar  asPlora  tfia  rasulta  tiaiad  foalow  to  asaura  r^ahatic  caraar.  vocationat  iraming  and  ampioym  .1  goals. 

«J»»com«  to  tfia  Vocatijnafc^CarMf  Evaluation  Workshop.  Vou  ara  hara  to  match  yOur  mtarasia  v^ith  school  subiacts  and  ^ot  mwraat.  Thia 
Wortcthop  fa  hara  to  halp  ona  paraon     you     do  v^ur  bast. 


Evaluation  Period  

Month  Day 


Name  ...^  

Laat 


Instructor 


Class  Period 


Social  Security  ^ 


Circle  Present  Grade    7    8    9    10     11     12     High  School  Age   Sex   M  F 

♦  ♦♦♦♦  STOP  STOP  ♦♦♦♦♦  STOP  ♦♦♦♦♦  STOP  ♦♦♦♦♦  STOP  ♦♦♦♦♦ 


aiflntation  Film:  KNOW  YOURSELF  and  FIND  A  CAREER 

1.  What  is  your  Favorite  Class  

Your  Least  Favorite  Class.._  

2.  Check  the  highest  level  of  schooling  you  would 
like  to  complete  for  job  training 

□  High  School  Q  Community  College 

□  Vocational  School  (2  year) 

D  Military  Q  College  (4  yea^ 

3.  Name  some  special  talent  you  have  (What  >  ou  can 
do  well),  or  what  you  like  to  do  in  your  sr«are 
ti.ne.  (skill  or  hobby  for  example) 


4-  Occupation    a  Job  or  the  kind  of  work  a 
person  does  for  a  living,  this  should  be  some- 
thing you  like  to  do.  Nanie  two  beginning 
jobs  which  are  of  interes;  lo  you. 

First  Interest    

Second  Interest  

5.  Career    the  training  or  job  you  would  do  for 
many  years  or  as  a  lifes  work. 

Career  Interest  


6.  Personal  Work  Interests 
Check  the  box  which  you  feel  BEST 
matches  your  interest  for  each  job 
activity. 

a.  t  would  rather  work  on  a  job  where  : 

□  I  work  i)y  myself 

n  *  work  with  a  few  persons  (1-4) 

Q  I  work  with  small  or  large  groups  of  people 

b.  I  would  rather  work  on  a  job  where: 

□  I  do  the  SAME  KINO  of  duties  each  day  or 
each  week 

G  I  do  DIFFERENT  KINDS  of  duties  each  day 
or  each  weel^ 

c.  I  would  rather  work  on  a  job  where: 
G  I  can  work  inside 

I  can  work  outsido 
[j  I  can  work  both  inside  and  outside 

d.  I  would  be  wllUiig  to  traval  tha  foUowlnt 
dlstanca  (round  trip)  aach  day  to  vorks 

a  0*25  Mllas 

Q  25-SO  allaa 
□  30-100  Miiaa 

a. I  would  ba  willing  to  work  tha  foUowlna 
TIME  achadula;  ^ 


□  Day  Shift  (8a. a.  •  5p.«.) 

□  Evanlng  Shift  (4-12  or  12-a) 

□  Split  Shift  (Day  or  Night) 

□  Varlad  Shift  (Vaakaor*a  &  Holldaya) 

□  Any  of  tha  abova 

♦  ♦♦♦♦STOP  ♦♦♦♦♦  STOP  ♦♦♦♦♦  STOP  ♦♦♦♦♦  STwr-   ♦♦♦♦♦STOP  ♦♦♦♦# 


Not  sure  □ 


The  CASE  (Career  Assessment  Survey  Exploration)  occupational  interest  inventory  shows: 
Highest  interest  in  the  following  OCCUPATIONAL  CLUSTER 

•  •  -  -  Occupations    2  Occupations 

♦♦♦♦♦STOP   ♦♦♦♦♦  STOP  ♦♦♦♦♦  STOP  ♦♦♦M STOP  ♦♦♦♦♦STOP  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

Final  job  preference,  or  career  choice  which  matche<J  your  interest,  abilities,  and  perscnaiity. 

First  Choice   Second  Choice  .  .     .  . 


ORIGINAL  COPY-SCHOOL/COUNSCLOR  ♦  CANA»V.<;TiinFi-T/ p*oc^^  *  o.....  ^ 
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EXHIBIT  22 


X,  General  Information 


Vocational  Evaluation 
Student  Interest  and  Ability  Report 
Individual  Counseling  Plan  (ICP) 


*)ate 


Evaluation  Period 


Name  

(last) 

Address   

(no.) 
Date  of  birth 


(Month) 
Social  Security 


(Days) 


(first)  (middle) 


(street)  (city)  (zip) 
  Age    Sex 


Phone  i> 
Face 


(month,  day,  year) 


(M/F) 


(Caucaslon,  Black, 
Asian,  Hispanic, 
Other) 


7     8     9      10      11      12  Adult 
(Circle  present  grade) 


High  School 


II.  Vocational  Information  and  Interest  Results: 

Initial  Screening  Job  Interest: 
1.  2. 


Job  you  would  like  to  have  five  years  from  now   

The  Vocational  Interest  Exploration  Survey,  a  non-verbal  measure  of  Interest  areas, 
Indicates  hlgheut  Interest  In: 

1.  2.  


III.  APTICOM's  battery  of  11  separate  aptitude 
tests  .  -id  Interest  Inventory  combine  to 
assess  a*:illty  and  Interest  In  a  full 
spectrum  of  Job  related  areas  Indicates: 
APTICOM  Aptitude  Test 


General  Learning  Ablllty_ 
Verbal  Ability  


N  Numerical  Ability  

S  Spatial  Perception  

P  Form  Perception  

0  Clerical  Perception  

•  Motor  Coordination  

F  Finger  Dexterity  

M  Manual  Dexterity  

E  Eye-Hand-Foot  Coordination 


BA 


AA 


IV.  The  Wide  Range  Interest  Opinion  Test 
(W.R.I.O.T.)  a  ver    1  measure  of 
interest  areas,      .icated  highest 
interest  in: 

1.   

2.  


Lowest  interest  in: 

1.   

2. 


Individual  student  review  and  selection  of 
occupational  groups  and  jobs  listed. 

APTICOM  Interest  Areas 

Highest  occupational  clusters  selected: 

1.   

2.  

3»  

^4.  " 


V.  Dexterity  Assessment 

The  Bennett  Hand  Tool  Dexterity  Test 
rating  for  tool  use  and  machine 
operation.  Above 

Below  Avei'age  , Average  , Average  

The  Purdue  Pegboard  Dexterity  Test 
for  small  parts  dexterity  for: 

Right  Hand   Left  Han^^   

Both  Hands 


VI, 


Assembly 


The  overall  results  of  individualized 
dexterity  ai^essments  indicates  that 

  possesses 

  dexterity  ability 

The  Bennett  Mechanical  Comprehension 

Test  indicated  a    rating 

in  comprehension  of  mechanical 
relationships  and  physical  laws  in 
practical  situations. 
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EXHIBIT  22,  contd. 


VII.  Work  sample  Selection  and  Rating  Seal*: 
Primary  Jobs  Selected:  1. 


2. 


(The  following  chart  indicates  vocational  jobs  and  related  occupational 
training  areas  selected  in  accordance  with  student  interest,  abilities, 
and  worksample  experiences.) 


KEY:     u;  Excellent    [2)  Above  Average    (3)  Average    (4)  Fair    TsT  F^or 
M-Most  Preferred 


L-Least  Preferreci 


Vocational  Choices 

1-5 

ML 

Vocational  Choices 

1-5 

ML 

1.  Agri-business/Agriculture 
Production 

19.  Sewing 

20.  Food  Services 

2.  Agriculture  Plants  &  Animal 
Care 

21.  Computer  Technician 

22.  Electronics  Occupations 

3.  Landscaping  &  Nursery 
Management 

23.  Construction  Electricity 
Electrical  Occupations 

4.  Horticulture/Floriculturt 

24.  Air  Conditioning  and 
Heating/Refrigeration 

5.  Auto  Mechanics 

6.  Diesel  &  Truck  ^I(.chanic^ 

25.  Plumbing 

7.  Body  &  Fender  Repair 

26.  Nursing  Assistant 

8.  Small  Engine  Repair 

27.  Allied  Health  Careers 

9.  Computer  Operator/Data 

28.  Cosmetology 

10.  Clerk  Typist/Stenographer 

29*  Machine  shop 

11.  Distributive  Education 
Marketing 

30.  WeldinK 

31.  Sheet  Metal  Fabrication 

12-  File  Clerk/Receptionist 

32.  Drafting 

13*  Cabinetmaker 

33.  Grapi:ic  Arts/Printing 

1U.  Carpentry 

3^*  Bench  Assembly 

1" .  Masonry 

35.  O^her  Occupations: 

16.  Building  Maintenance 

17.  Child  Care 

18.  Comprehensive  Homemaking 

VIII.  Observations  and  Recommendations; 

An  interpretation  of  behavioral  observations,  habits,  and  attitudes: 

Related  Occu:jational  Choices 


1.  Work  with:  Group  setting 

1  or  ?  persons 
Individually 

2.  Working  Conditions: 

Outdoors   

Indoors   

Both 


3*  Task  Preference: 

Repetitive   

Varied  Task   

'    Educational  Goals: 

H.S.    Vo-Tech   

Jr.  College    College   


5-  Preferred  Activities: 


EXHIBIT  22,  contd. 


An  interpretation  of  personal  interest  screenin*'  ''^xterity  test,  and  selected  work 
sample  experiences  suggests  


My  recommendation  for  future  training  suggests    has  shown  the  highest 

interest  and  aptitude  for  the 
occupational  areas 


NOTE:  It  is  the  intent  of    nis  evaluati     to  help    further  assess  and 

define  his/her  vocational  and  career  goaxs.    However,  other  factors  besides  student 

interest,  and  aptitudes  needs  tc  be  considered.    I  recommend  that    discuss 

educational  and  vocational  goals  with  the  home  school  guidance  counselor  prior  to 
selecting  an  appropriate  educational  program. 

Cordially, 


Ronald  D.  Hoyman, 

Vocational  Evaluation  Coordinator 


Counselor  Comments: 
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EXHIBIT  23 


Enrolling  Handicapped  Students  at  the 
Fred  .rick  County  Vo-Tech  Center— Flowchart 


SCHOOL  ARD 

Addresses  need  for  vocational 
placement — Voc .  Evalua^ion 
should  be  completed  if  necessa. 


No 


School  Repre- 
sentative presents 
appropriate  data  on 
students  in  need  of  Special 
Ed/Support  Service.  Copies  of 
the  following  to  be  presented: 
^1)  student's  lEP  cover  page  SE-8 
2)  LD  report,  3)  most  recent 
educational  evaluation, 
other  pertinent  informa- 
tion.   y/ 


2. 


If  Yes 


School  ARD  indicates  voc. 
prograji  and  recommended  Level 
of  Special  Ed. /Support  Services 
at  Vo-^ech  (Level  I  or  II  only) 


lEP  meeting  (8)  for 
Vo-Tech  Sp./Ed.  Suppr 
Service  Attachment 


30  School 
Days 


ERIC 


EXHIBIT  23,  contd. 


NOTES: 

K    Every  effort  should  be  made  to  shorten  times  when  possible, 

2.  Experience  has  shown  that  personal  contact  via  telephone  is  an  excellent  way  to  assure  that  parents  understand  and 
support  their  child^s  special  education  program, 

3.  Forms  have  been  consolidated  and  reduced  in  number.    They  may  be  annotated  so  that  accurate  communication  occurs, 
e.g.,  encircling  "lEP  MEETIN'"^"  on  Form  6  when  that  is  the  meeting  refererced. 

'I-    The  ARD  committee  must  approve  the  lEP  by  signing  the  first  page.    This  may  be  done  at  the  initial  ARD  meeting, 
a  subsequent  meeting  or  outside  of  a  formal  meeting  (see  Special  Education  Handbook,  S^-tion  IIC2-p,  68), 


5,    IEP*s  may  be  reviewed  at  anytime  by  parent  or  school  request. 


Key: 


(    )  indicates  forms  involved 
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EXHIBIT 

Priority  Rating 

Vocational  Evaluation  Center 
Counselor  Reference/Referral  Form  i     2     3  ^ 

(Circle) 

The  Vocational  Evaluation  Center  has  established  guidelines  for  student 
assessment  on  the  Evaluation  Center  Information  Brochure.    However,  xt  is 
essential  that  counselor  recommendations  and  referral  information  be  obtained 
for  student  selection  and  assessment.    Please  complete  as  much  cf  the 
information  as  possible  when  referring  a  student  for  assessment  to  the 
Vocational  Evaluation  Center.    (Note:  Information  is  for  Evaluation  ronter  use 
only.) 

1.  Student  Name  


High  School^   y  8 


10      11  12 


(Circle  present  grade; 

2.  Using  the  criteria  below,  check  appropriate  needs: 

CRITERIA  FOR  STUDENT  SELECTION:  Any  student  who  demonstrates  a  strong 
interest  in  pursuing  vocational  training  and  displays  special  needs 
according  to  two  or  aore  of  the  following  criteria:  (Please  check 
appropriate  boxes) 

1.  Two  or  more  years  below  grade  6.  Negative  attitude  toward  learning 
level  in  reading  skills.  and  personal  self-image. 

2.  Two  or  more  years  below  grade  7.  Noticeable  impairment  in  sight, 
level  in  basic  math  skills.  hearing,  speech,  or  physical 

handicap. 

3.  Tendency  toward  high  absentee- 
ism, dropping  out,  or  truancy.  8.  Economically  and  culturally  dis- 
advantaged. 

4.  Currently  failing  present  6B 
academic  or  vocational  program.  9.  Other  mental,  emotioncl,  or  ^ 

physical  handicap. 

5.  Students  who  express  a  need  for 

or  can  benefit  from  a  structured       10.  Other  

vocational  assessment  process. 

3.  Currently  identified  for  or  now  attending  special  education  classes: 
Yes   No  

4.  Medical  Information:  Please  list  any  physical  limitations  or  disabilities 
know.    (Example:  hearing,  vision,  dexterity)  


5.  Vocational  Information:  Expressed  student  vocational  interest 
Vocational  Interest  Test  Results:  Test 


6.  Additional  information/comments  you  may  feel  helpful: 


?•  Referral  person  :^   Phone 


Please  return  this  forir  as  soon  as  possible,  with  the  Parent/Guardian 
Permission  Form,    iou  will  be  contacted  for  student  scheduling  when  an 
evaluation  opening  is  available. 

Thank  you  ^or  your  cooperation.      Ronald  Hoyman/Vocational  Evaluation  Coord. 

Frederick  County  Vo-Tech  Center 
Phone  694-1659 
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EXHIBIT  25 


Name 


Soc.  F  c.  * 


Address 
Phone  _ 


DOB 


Parent/Guardian  . 


CAREER  EDUCATION' 

B  OjV  R  DOPE  I?U  C  /^•J^I  O.  N    QjF    F  R  E  D  E^ELJOC  KT    C Vu  N  T  Y 


□^i.s  is  your  career  planning  foitler.  It  is  mJkt  'to  lu'iii 
you^^An  for  unc^  make  satisfy in^  ciirt-^ft^Ksions.  In 
ofilerfor  yoa  to  make  chgK'es  in  vol  vin^HHJi:nrtivf', 
■you  nct'd  to  b«  able  to  pgco^nize  your  irW^n^sJl^  skills, 
1*1(1  ^oaLs.  \ou  must  kno\^J^^fc^('t  and  ii.se  inforrnn- 
tion  nbout  work  and  od^^^^^^^B  how  i(j  mak(>  d^'ci 
sions.  Onc>  you  ha>V^^^^^I  sovorul  ti'iUkitiv»> 
career  choices,  you  necot^^^^Ulu'  nocessury  skijl.s 
for  -sepkin^ employment-  Yoir  williuLso  have  naoppot^ 
funity  to  explore-  potential  occupations  in  relation  to 
perriy^a^^  aptitude*  and*  interests/  unrestricted  Iiv 
st^^eoty^pes  of- sex  role,  rnce^  socio-^'conomic  lewL  or 
htindicappin^  condition.  ^ 


'to  lit']  IT 


^  CarA?r|decisifcrt,  mj 
youn^  a^e  anAcon 


o^i^T^  is  u  process  Jnut  begins  u(  i 
innues  tfirou^hout  life,  You^re  nor 


t'xpeoted.  t#  moke^  finoi  dedsiim^'  at  a  maftic^^^^  .. 
yudoleac^en/e.  ffut,  you  da  need  to  know  the  im^H^kjjce 

^  of  planning  .ani.  ^oal  settin^^  fifcther,  you  ^mild 
i^qvpre  nn  appreciatioVi  forti#  di^nijy  t^ll  wrjrk  and 
the  interrelationships  of  occupotions  ifi  modern  ^octe 

mare<?^ decision  mftmii^  at  time* seems  difficult-  Your 
family.  scJ^oRi  ojid;  c^mmiinity  cam  helpi  Career  de^- 
siam  making  con  alf  a  b»  excitin^-^Jfevg"  ^  d^od  time 
while  you  lesirm     ;  ^ 


'ou  ^5uld 


Ji^at  time* seems  difficult-  Your 
immunity  cam  help;  Qireer  de^- 
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EXHIBIT  ^S,  contd. 


EARLY  Activities* 


8th  Grade 


L*»^  School/  List  3  carver  dusttrs  you  have  researched 

Coiumunity  Acti\  ities     and  2  jobs  in  each  that  you  found  interesting. 


I 


Liat  Hobbies/Interest 


9th  Grade 


Liat  3  career  clusters 

and  2  jobs  in  each  that  are  of  interest  to  you. 


What  abilities,  interests  or  experiences  do  you  have 
that  Tvould  be  needed  on  2  of  the  jobs  you  have  listed? 


TENTATIV^AR^  PfcANS 


Career  Goal 

Post 
H.S.  Plaiis 

Discussion 
with  Parents 
(Yes/No) 

Pcfsibla 
Problema 

6th 

9th 

10th 

nth 

12th 

'Aptitude  Tests/Entrance  Exams. 


Inte're^t  Inventories.  Etc. 


Name 
JOB-0 

—  Harrington  0*Shea 

—  Self-Directed  Search 
_  CASE 

—  Vocational  Assessment 
_  ASVAB 

_  PSAT/NMSQT 
_  SAT/ACT 


Grade  Others 


Grada 


EXHIBIT  25,  contd. 


Work  Experience  -  pmd  a^nd  volunteer 


(You  mAy  include  faxnily  responsibilities.) 

Grade     Type  of  Work  Skills  Needed 


References 


^List  only  \^ose  people  whc  have  ^iven  permission  to  be  used  as  a  reference) 
Name  Address  Phone 


Careewlainning  Counselor  Log 


Date 


Appropriate  comments  from  student  vi&its> 
parent  conferences,  phone  calls i  etc. 


Grade 


Career  Experi^ng^  . 


Completed  job  application 

Completed  business  letter 

Participated  in  real  or  simulated  job  interview 

Pn?pared  a  Caretr  Profile  (i  esume) 

Participated  in  job  shadowing 

Visited  Vocational  Technical  Center 

Participated  in  an  internship 

Completed  □  Work  Sti  dy  program 


1 


3  / 


TT 


EXHIBIT  25,  contd. 


10th  Orade 


11th  Grade 


Name  1  or  2  career  clu9t  rs  in  which  you  are  interested  and  explain  why  Name  1  or  2  career  clusters  in  which  you  are  interested  and  explain  why 
•ach  is  of  interest  to  you.  Give  any  problems  you  think  you  mi&ht  each  is  of  interest  to  you.  Give  any  problems  you  think  you  mi^ht 

•ncounter.  encounter. 


Identify  2  jobs  in  erch  cluster  you  listed  above  and  ftive  the  education 
or  training  required     enter  each  job. 


Identify  2  jobs  in  each  cluster  you  listed  above  a:«d  give  the  euu':atiun 
or  training  required  t  '^^ier  each  job. 


Describe  >cur  skills,  abilities*  experiences,  and  interests  that  indicate 
these  mi^t  be  good  career  choices  for  you. 


Describe  your  sLaflt  abilitit,i>t  experiences*  and  interests  that  indicate 
these  might  be  good  cnreer  choices  for  you. 


■C  Grade  12  -  .Where  Do  I  Go  From  Here? 


Describe  your  post  high  school  plans*  induda  career  goal*  necessary  skills*  education*  and  training* 
problems  th&t  you  might  encounter*  and  plans  to  eliminate  problems.  Identify'  possible  jc'i  alternatives.  (Use  additional  paper*  if  needed) 


EXHIBIT  26 


Industrial  Visitation  Workshop 


From  1982  thru  1985  the  Trelerick  County  Support  Service  Team  coordinated  and 
presented  an  Industrial  Visitation-Career  Counseling  Workshop.    The  purpose  of 
the  week  long  workshop  i;as  to  provide  15  to  20  vocational  instructors,  guidance 
counselors,  and  special  education  instructors  with  an  opportunity  to  visit 
local  business  and  industry  to  gain  first-hand  information  about  the  local  job 
market.    This  workshop  not  only  created  a  very  interesting  format  for 
instructor  awarenes3  but  helped  promote  a  better  vork  relationship  and 
understanding  between  the  needs  of  local  business  and  industry  and  the  Board  of 
Education.    A  further  outgrowth  of  the  workshop  resulted  in  the  development  of 
a  Career  Education  Industrial  Visitation  .workshop  Resource  Guide  which  is  -ised 
by  counseloi»3  and  instructors  to  piovide  local  employment  opportunity 
information  to  f^tudents.    With  this  resource  guide  to  career  information, 
teachers  and  counselors  may  feel  more  adequately  informed  when  counseling  and 
ad/ising  students  concerning  career  choices  and  vocational  training;  as  it 
relaced  to  local  business  and  industry. 

The  following  examples  of  references  used  in  developing  and  conducting  the 
Industrial  Visitation  Wjrkshop  are  provided  as  a  guide  to  other  educational 
systems  who  would  like  to  establish  a  better  understanding  and  working 
relationship  with  the  employers  in  their  area. 


Example  A  -  Industrial  Visitation  -  Workshop  Intent  and  Objectives 
Example  B  -  Workshop  Participant  Enrollment  Form 

Example*  C  -  Employer  letter  of  visitation  confirmation  and  thank  you 
(Previously  set  up  by  phone) 

Example  D  -  W-^ekly  Visitation  Work.*^' op  Agenda  (Visitations  are  made  as 
a  group,  transported  by  bus) 

Example  E  -  Participant3  Workshop  Assignments 

Example  F  -  Business  Industry  Information  Sheet  ("ompleted  and  •  id 
for  the  resource  guide) 

Example  G  -  Certificate  of  Appreciation  (Prepared  and  given  to  the 
business  or  industry  visited  during  the  visitation) 


Finally,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  this  resource  guide  is  a  beginning  model 
of  occupational  information  which  may  be  expanded  upon  as  instructors  and 
students  explore  career  interest,    beel  free  to  make  copies  of  the 
Business/Industry  Information  format  provided  to  begin  a  workshop  that  will 
address  the  needT  of  your  community. 
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EXHIBIT  27 


Freiarick  County 
Business  and  Industry  Resource  Guide 

This  lesource  packet  is  designed  to  assist  guidance  personnel,  classroom 
instructors,  and  students  with  career  information  obtained  during  industrial 
visitation  workshops  conducted  in  June  1982,  83,  8U,  and  85. 

The  purpose  of  the  workshop  and  subsequent  information  enclosed  is  to  provide 
up-to-date  information  regarding  the  character  of  available  employment,  local 
job  market,  emerging  opportunities,  and  contact  persons  in  business  and 
industry  throughout  Frederick  County.    With  this  resource  guide  of  career 
information,  teachers  and  counselors  may  feel  more  adequately  informed  when 
counseling  and  advising  students  concerning  career  choices  and  vocational 
training  as  it  relates  to  local  business  j^nd  industry. 

The  following  table  of  contents  is  di/ided  into  major  occupational  clusters 
with  specific  vocational  areas  and  c^cupational  information  identified 
separately  on  .he  Business/Industry  Information  Sheet.    Each  questicnnr '.re  will 
c  )ver  t  le  following  information: 

1.    Name  of  vocational  cluster,  business,  or  industry 
2*    Local  addresG,  phone  number,  and  contact  person 
3*    Type  of  product,  or  service  rendered 

U.    Types  of  employees  by  occupational  title,  including  wage  range 
and  essential  job  entry  skills 

5.  Job  benefits,  education  or  on-the-job  training  availability 
an  A  subjects  or  skills  important  to  job  success. 

6.  Gener' 1  observation,  comments,  working  conditions  and  related 
information  about  the  occupational  area. 

It  is  important  to  note,  that,  regardless  of  occupational  area,  every  business 
and  industry  contacted  r tressed  proper  appearance  and  conduct,  proper  job 
interview  skills,  promptness  and  attendance  on  the  job,  reliability,  written 
and  verbal  communication  skills,  good  attitude,  desire  to  learn,  and 
willingness  to  work  as  ^asic  job  entry  employee  skills. 

It  is  also  important  to  consider  the  scope  ai.d  availability  of  employment  for 
Frederick  County  and  the  nation  as  a  whole.    While  many  students  and  adults 
think  of  the  larger  employers  or  companies,  the  fact  remains    hat  the  majority 
of  new  jobs  in  Frederick  County  are  with  fi^^ms  who  employ  25-75  workers. 

Experience  or  volunteer  wrrk  is  a  key  factor  to  consider  vben  preparing  for  a 
career.    Once  you  land  the  job  the  opportunity  to  gr^w  and  learn  ^ro.:  within  r 
business  or  industry  is  very  important.    Many  promotions  and  new  job 
opportunities  are  made  from  within  the  company.    The  more  jobs  you  know  how  to 
perform  in  a  compaay  is  a  valuable  key  in  today's  changing  work  scene. 

Many  jobs  in  the  future  will  be  associated  with  high  technology  or  the  corsputer 
=»ge.    The  important  point  to  consider  is  that  ^v'h  technology  will  not  chanj^e 
many  careers  but  rather  the  way  work  is  performo  :  In  many  jobs  that  w*^  are 
already  familiar  with. 
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EXHIBIT  27,  contd. 
Business  Industry  Infoisration  Sheet 

Clufter:  Date: 


Business/Indus try_ 
Address: 


Contact  Person:  ^Title:^ 

Typ3  of  product  or  service  rendered  


Full-Time 

Employee  Titles    Part-Time    Wage  Scale        Essential  job  Skills        Job  Code 


1. 


2. 


Employee  Benefits:  (Vacations,  Profit  Sharing,  Insurance,  etc.) 


Is  on-job  training  available?    Yes   No   Comments: 


List  any  subjects  or  basic  employir  nt  skills  which  you  feel  are  important  for 
job  entry  employment. 


Wbat  are  the  mo.3t  desired  characteristics  you  look  for  in  a  potential  employee? 


Observations  and  Comments  such  as  working  conditions,  safety,  shift  work,  etc: 
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EXHIBr  28 


LETS  WORK  Progtam 
TRANSITIONING  PLAN  NETWORK  (Primary  Paths) 
1987 


AGENCY 


EMPLOYERS 


TYPE  OF 

TRANSITION  ACTIVITY 


High  School 
Work  S'Mdy 
i.  Coordinator 


DET 

Maryland  Employment 
Service 


Frederick  County 
Job  Training 
Agency  


National  Institute  o*"  Health 
In  School  Program  


-^1 
^2 


Own  subsidized  employment  progrS^s 
Must  be  Job  Service  eligible 

Fort  De trick  (U.S.  Army)  j- 
Stay  in  School  Program  h 


Private  Sec":cr  Employment 


->1 

^  i 

^  2 
^3 


->  1 


30E  (Board  cf  Education) 
Coordinator  of 
Vocational  Placement 


 >3 

FT  employment  service  for  vocational  students 


->4 


fMTryland 
jVocationa'! 
iRehabilitation 

5  referrals  this  year. 

Get  involved  Senior  yt^r  only  -  Junior  year  to  get  to  know  them. 


1  =  Part  Time 

Employment 

2  =  Summer 

Employment 

3  =  Full  Time 

Employment 

4  =  Additional 

Training/ 
Education 


EXHIBIT  29 


Zk  Frederick  County  Vscafmal-Zcchmcd  Cmta 


recognizes 


As  having  attended  for  a  period  of  year(s)  the  course  of  instruction  in 

Truck  Mechanics 

And  IS  certified  as  having  completed  the  list  of  skill,  as  checked  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  document. 
Information  regarding  his/her  attendance  may  also  be  found  on  the  reverse  side. 


Insinictor's  Stgnat'ire 


Date 


Pnncipal*s  Signature 
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EXHIBIT  29,  contd. 


SKILLS  PROFILE 
Truck  Mechanics 

The  following  lisi  indicates  the  masiery  of  skills  that  ihe  siudeni  has  achieved 
These  skills  have  been  presented  to  the  itudeni  in  classroom  theory  and  verified  in  pracjcal  applicai.on 
See  the  scale  ai  the  bottom  left  corner 


JOB  T!t\ITS 

1    .       Follow  i  Shop  Rules 

2.  Uses  Reference  Manuals 

SAFETY' 

1   Follows  Safe!>  Rules 

2.    IdenliHei  Shop  js 

FASTENERS 

I  Identuv  Basic  T>pc!» 

2   Jic  Tap  A  Die 

3   Repair  Broken  and  Defective  Hardware 

HAND  TOOLS 

1.   Has  Knowledge  of  Hand  t.^oIs 

SHOP  EQUIPMEN 

1.   Operate  Drill  Press 

2.   Operate  Hydraulic  Press 

?  Operate  Vehicle  Jacks 

4.  Operate  Pneumatic  Tools 

5.   Operate  Lifting  Equipment 

BEARINGS  AND  SEALS 

1   Ideniif>  Types  of  Bear«      &  Srnis 

2   Adjust  &  Repack  W'hf.  dcanofc. 

3   Install  Lip  Tvpe  Seal 


VEHK  LK  SERVICE 

1   Lubricate  ChdsSis 

2   Change  Tngire  Oil  &  Filter 

3   CheeV  All  Hoses.  Beits  d  Fluid  Levels 

CLLTCHFS 

I  Renune  Cutch  X'-'cmblv 

2   Replace  Pilot  Bearing 

3    Install  Clutch  Disc  &  Pressure  Plate 

4   Replace  Throw-Out  Bearing 

5  Inspect,  Lubricate  A  Install  Throw-Out  Bearing  Fork 

6   Measure  &  Adjust  Pedal  Height 

7   Adjust  Clutch  Free-Piav 

STANDARD  TRANSMISSION 

1   Remove  &.  Install  Standard  Transmission 

2   Adjust  Linkage 

3.   Check  Fluid  Level  &.  Inspect  for  Leaks 

4  Overhaul  Standard  Transmission 

AUTOMATIC  TRANSMISSION  4  TORQLE  CONVERTERS 

1   Replace  Traf'.jmission  Oil  Filter 

2   Perform  r>ressure  Check 

3   R^'^ove,  Install  Auiomatic  Transmission 

4   Overhaul  Automatic  Transmission 

5  Remove,  Install  Torque  Converter 

6   Ovchaul  Torque  Converter 


DRIVE  SHAFT  A  L'MVERSAL  JOINTS 

1   Remove  &  Install  Dnve  Shaft 

2  Replace  a  Universal  Joint 

DIFFERENTIALS 

1   Replace  Pinion  &  Rear  A;<le  Seal 

2   Measure  &.  Read  Axle  End  Play 

3   Remove,  Disassemble,  Assemble  &  Install  Differentili 

4   Measure  Differential  Ring  Gear  Run  Out 

5   Mea.^ure  &  Adjust  Differential  Pinion  Bearing  Prdotd 

BRAKES 

1   Adjust  Brake  Shoes  &  Parking  Brakes 

2   Remove  &.  Ir.itall  Brake  Shoes 

3   Remove,  Install.  Rebuild  Wheel  Cylinder 

4   Remove,  Install,  Rebuild  Master  Cylinder 

3   Replace  Disc  Brake  Pads 

6  Remove,  Install.  Rebuild  Caliper 

HYDRAULICS 

1   Identify  Component^  of  Basic  System 

2   Identify  Different  Vypes  of  Pumps 

3  Dibwsemble  A  Assemble  Gear  Type  Pump 

4  Disasiiemble  &.  Assemble  V»ne  Ty  )C  Pump 

5   Disassemble  &  Assemble  Piston  Type  Pump 

6    Disasseml'e  &  Assemble  Hydraulic  Cylinder 
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Davs  \bsent    1st  year   2nd  year   3rd  year  

I  certify  that  the  information  appeanng  on  this  document  is  accural e,  and  I  hereby  give  permission  for  the  VocationiJ-TechnicaJ  Center 
10  release  to  prospective  employers  or  post-secondary  admissions  offices,  any  and  all  pertinent  informauon 

Scale 

4  .  performs  independently   

3  •  performs  with  supervision  Simaiurf  c  siudent  "  Date 

2  -  cannot  perform  at  this  time 


1  -  not  presented  SmnwuM  oi  injtnwor  Dtie 

Please  call  the  Vo-Tech  Center  Guidance  Department  at  694-1658.  between  the  hours  of  8*00  a  m  and  3  30  p  m.  for  additional  information. 
Our  mailing  address  is  7922  Opossumiown  Pike,  Fredenck,  Md.  21701 


LEON'S  INTENSIVE  TRAINING  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM  (LITE) 


Location: 

Leon  County  School  Exceptional 
Student  Education  Department 
2757       Pensacola  Street 
Talla^a6see,  FL  32304 
(90n)  i*87-7157 


Contact  Person: 

Margaret  Mills 
Vocational  Specialist  ard 
LITE  Program  Manager 
2757  W.  Pensacola  St, 
Tallahassee,  FL  32^0^1 
(VOi*)  i|87-73l4 


Backi?round  Information 

Objective 

The  LITE  program  provides  a  coordinated  and  cost  effective  service  delivery 
system  to  mee^  the  training  and  empJoyment  needs  of  exceptional  seccidary 
students.    These  students  progress  through  a  four  year  curriculum  in  the  least 
restrictive  environment.    LITE  program  stafi  also  promote  cooperation  among 
agencies  serving  this  target  group. 


Key  Features 

Major  components  of  che  LITE  program  are: 

Development  of  a  four  year  curriculum  that  prepares  students  for 
employment.    The  curriculum,  known  ab  Leon's  Intensive  Training  for 
Employment  (LITE),  requires  mastery  of  competencies  in  career 
awareness,  exploration  and  planning,  decision  making  skills,  self 
appraisal,  employabillty  skills,  communication,  human  relations, 
financial  management,  and  social  skills.    Advancement  through  ohe 
LITE  curriculum  enables  students  to  develop  positive  self  concepts. 
Students  begin  acquiring  leadership  skills  by  planning  and  executing 
special  training  activities,  including  mini  conferences,  employer/ 
employee  functions,  and  community  activities,  presentations  at 
workshops. 

Florida  has  written  and  adopted  frameworks  for  courses  leading  to 
a  special  diploma.    Students  enrolled  in  these  courses  must 
demonstrate  70$  mastery  in  order  to  pass.    These  course  frameworks, 
mandated  by  tho  state,  were  implemented  during  che  198^^-85  school 
year.    The  frameworks  validate  the  Special  Diploma.    The  special 
diploma  is  accepted  in  Florida  by  junior  colleges,  some  four  year 
colleges  and  some  universities  upon  the  student's  successful 
completion  of  all  entrance  requirements. 

The  frameworks  were  dev     ped  to  accommodate  various  excepLionalities. 
The  "applied  level"  frameworks  are  for  students    who  are  learning 
disabled  and  functioning  academically  at  the  fourth  through  sixth 
grade  levels.    The  "functional  frameworks"  are  for  students  who  are 
considered  educable  mentally  handicapped  or  who  function  academically 
at  or  below  the  third  grade  level     The  "fundamental"  frameworks  are 
designed  for  students  categorized  as  trainable  mentally  handicapped. 
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Components  of  the  LITE  curriculum,  which  incorporates  student 
performance     .andards  adopted  from  .tate  frameworks,  include: 

1.  Four  Year  Curriculum  Framework  Outline, 

2.  Time  Frame  Reference, 

3.  Content  Outlines, 

4.  Learning/Teaching  Acclivities  (Strategies), 

5.  Cross  References  to  The  Curriculum  Frameworks, 

6.  Resources, 

7.  Record  Keeping  Forms, 

8.  Student  Behavioral  Objectives, 

9.  On-The-JoL  Training  Forms, 

10.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Information, 

11.  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  Information. 

(See  Exhibit  30  for  a  summary  of  the  LITE  curriculum.) 

Incorporation  of  a  behavioral  point  system.    Points  are  awarded  for 
attendance,  attitude  and  performance.    Students  can  earn  a  total  of 
ten  points  per  day.    Three  points  are  awarded  for  being  on  time.  A 
demonstrably  appropriate  attitude  is  worth  three  points.  Performing 
the  required  work  is  worth  four  points.    (This  approach  was  adopted 
from  the  Judy  Andrews  Center  in  Pensacola,  Florida.)    Students  who 
earn  the  designated  points  have  demonstrated  attitudes  and  behaviors 
required  on  a  job,  and  thus  become  eligible  to  work  in  the  community. 
These  attitudes  and  behaviors  have  been  identified  as  important 
characteristics  that  transfer  to  successful  employee  behavior. 
Mastery  of  the  behavioral  point  system  is  required  before  job 
placement  is  initiated.    (See  Exhibit  31  for  a  more  detailed 
description  of  this  point  system.) 

Organization  of  an  Inte  agency  Network/Council.    Members  on  this 
council  represent,  but  are  not  limited  to,  vocational  education, 
exceptional  education,  health  and  rehabilitation  services,  TALTRAN 
(the  public  transportation  system),  and  the  Northwest  Florida  Private 
Industry  Council  (PIC).    This  Network  began  meeting  in  the  spring  of 
1984.    The  Council's  objectives  are  to  provide  services  and  resources 
necessary  to  enable  secondary  exceptional  education  students  to 
make  the  transition  from  school  to  work,  as  well  as  to  coordinate  the 
services  of  the  various  agencies.    The  services  and  resources  have 
included:  vocational  assessment,  job  search  and  placement,  on-the- 
job  training  (OJT),  reimbursement  to  businesses,  purchase  of 
c  rriculum  materials  for  th3  classroom,  funding  a  part  time  testing 
assistant  and  job  coach  position,  providing  resource  speakers  to 
classes,  arranging  field  trips,  assisting  with  public  relations  and 
grants/contacts. 

Use  of  Vocational  Assessment  Systems.    The  Talent  Assessment  Program 
(TAP)  is  used  to  screen  students  prior  to  entering  ninth  grade. 
Students  are  also  referred  to  the  Saster  Seals  Society  Work 
Evaluation  Center  or  the  Lively  Vo-Tech  Work  Evaluation  Center  as 
appropriate.    Vocational  assessments  available  at  those  sites  include 
VIEWS,  VALPAR,  SINGER,  JEVS,  TOWER,  Wide  Range  Interest  and  Opinion 
Test,  Minnesota  Rate  of  Manipulation  Test,  Kuder  Interest  Survey, 
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Crawford  Small  Parts  Dexterity  Tests,  Purdue  Peg  Board,  Bennett  Hand 
Tool  Dexterity  T€st,  APTICOM,  SA-E  and  psychological  tests. 


Incorporation  of  the  Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Mod^l  of 
instruction  into  the  LITE  program.    Cooperative  Vocational 
Education  combines  learning  experiences  from  the  community  with 
occupationally  oriented  in-school  instruction  for  the  student.  The 
student's  employment  is  scheduled  and  supervised  by  the  LITE 
teacher/coordinator  at  each  high  school.    The  LITE  coordinators  are 
Exceptional  Student  Education  (ESE)  teachers  who  have  received 
inservice  training  in  vocational-cooperative  education  methods. 

Extensive  public  relations.    The  LITE  program's  activities  and  goals 
are  disseminated  via  T.V.  appearances  at  least  five  times  per  year, 
radio  coverage,  newspaper  articles  (local,  state,  national),  and 
articles  in  newsletters,  journals,  and  magazines.    Other  public 
awareness  strategies  include  memo  pads,  a  "successful  student" 
bulletin,  and  letters  from  the  superintendent  to  employers  who  hire 
LITE  students.    Workshops,  seminars,  and  presentations  about  the  LITE 
Program  are  conducted  approximately  ten  times  throughout  the  school 
year. 

Monthly  inservice  for  teachers.    Approximately  19  hours  of 
inservice  were  conducted  for  ex'^sptional  education  teachers  during 
the  1985-86  school  year.    An  inservice  training  program  has  been 
implemented  to  train  exceptional  education  ceachers  in  the 
cooperative  vocational  education  method  of  'Instruction.  This 
training  program  includes  both  class  time  and  time  for  teachers  to 
develop  projects.    Participating  teachers  earn  90  hours  of  credit 
toward  meeting  state  education  requirements.    This  training  program 
began  August  19,  1986,  and  was  completed  in  June,  1987 . 

A  Vocational  Specialist  as  the  LITE  Program  Manager.    She  provides 
leadership,  support  and  assistance  to  LITE  teacher/coordinators  and  other 
staff  by: 

1.  Providing  inservice  training  for  staff, 

2.  Conducting  research, 

3.  Designing  and  developing  curriculum, 

4.  Developing  jobs  and  coordinating  job  development  by  other  staff, 

5.  Coordinating  transportation  for  students  to  interviews  and  jobs, 
when  necessary, 

6.  Planning  and  executing  a  public  relations  program, 

7.  Monitoring  the  vocational  assessment  schecljling, 

8.  Preparing  grant  applications, 

9.  Serving  as  chairperson  for  the  interagency  council. 
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10.  Writing  job  description  for  staff  hired  for  grant  supported 
positions, 

11.  Supervising  staff  hired  through  grant  funds, 

12.  Providing  support  to  SED/NET  Vocational  Support  Teachers, 

13.  Providing  support  and  assistance  to  regular  vocational  education 
teachers  who  instruct  mainstreamed  exceptional  education  students. 

This  support  includes  developing  curriculum  modifications,  suggesting 
alternate  teaching  strategies,  carrying  out  job  placement  and 
maintaining  agency  linkages. 

A  Transition  Specialist  as  part  of  the  program.    The  Transition  Specialist 
coordinates  services  provided  by  state  and  local  agencies  who  can  assist 
dropouts,  students  at  risk  for  unemployment  at  graduation,  and  unemployed 
graduates. 

Prolyl  le  of  Local  Service  Area 

The  LITE  Program  serves  one  county-wide  school  district.    Leon  County  is  a 
predominantly  urban  setting,  with  outlying  agricultural  areas.    The  1986  census 
listed  the  population  at  73,000.    Twenty  nine  percent  of  the  adults  are  ages 
l8-2i|,  with  an  additional  2851  ages  25-3^^.    Thirty  one  percent  of  the  adults 
ages  25  and  above  have  college  degrees,  while  an  additional  31$  have  had  some 
college  training.    The  county's  largest  city,  Tallahassee,  is  also  the  state 
capitol.    Government  and  education  account  for  ^0%  of  the  jobs  in  the  area. 
The  community  is  predominantly  white  collar,  witn  a  1986  unemployment  rate  of 
4.1$. 

Staff  Assigned  to  Project 

Director  -  5$ 

She  has  spent  16  years  in  the  field,  the  last  four  of  which  were  in  her  current 
position.    Hei"  Bachelor's  degree  is  in  special  education/elementary  education, 
and  her  Master's  degree  is  in  Special  Education,  Interrelated  Areas. 

Vocational  Specialist  &  LITE  P^^ogram  Manager  -  100$ 

She  has  spent       years  in  the  field,  the  last  four  of  which  were  in  her  current 
position.    Her  Bachelor's  degree  is  in  special  education  and  social  welfare. 
Her  Master's  degree  is  in  vocational  administration  and  supervision  with 
advanced  study  in  early  childhood,  and  diversified  cooperative  training/work 
experience.    She  and  her  spouse  operate  a  small  business  (restaurant)  in 
Tallahassee.    She  also  serves  as  a  private  sector  member  of  the  local  Private 
Industry  Council. 

Exceptional  Student  Education  (ESE)  Teacher  //I  (LITE  Coordinator)  -  100$ 

She  has  been  in  the  field  for  1^1  years,  and  in  her  current  pos"*;ion  for 

five  years.    Her  Bachelor's  degree  ij  in  special  education/regular  education. 
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ESE  Teacher  #2  (LITE  Coordinator)  -  90% 

She  has  been  in  the  field  for  11  years,  end  in  her  current  position  six  years. 
Her  Bachelor's  degree  is  in  special  educa^>ion,  with  a  focus  on  students  who  are 
mentally  retarded. 

ESE  Teacher  #3  (LITE  Coordinator)  -  90% 

She  has  worked  in  the  field  for  eleven  years,  the  la-^^t  five  of  which 
were  in  her  current  position.    Her  Bachelor's  degree  is  in  special  education. 
For  her  Master's  degree  in  special  education  she  focused  on  teaching  studen^s 
who  have  specific  learning  disabilities  and  students  who  are  mentally  retarded 

Director  of  Program  Development/Curriculum  -  5% 

He  has  worked  in  the  field  for  eleven  years,  and  in  his  current  position  for 
three  years.    His  Bachelor's  degree  is  in  history  and  political  science,  his 
Master's  is  in  special  education,  and  his  Doctorate  is  in  exceptional  education 
with  a  focus  on  students  with  mild  handicaps. 

Transition  Resource  Teacher  -  60% 

She  has  worked  in  the  field  for  16  years,  the  last  two  of  which  were  in  her 
current  position.    Her  Bachelor's  degree  is  in  special  education,  with  an 
emphasis  on  mental  retardation  and  specific  learning  disabilities.    With  her 
spouse,  she  also  operates  a  small  business  (vacation  rental  cabins). 

Job  Development  Specialist/Testing  Assistant  -  100$ 

He  has  spent  four  and  one  half  years  in  the  field,  the  last  one  and  three 
fourths  in  his  current  position.    His  Bachelor's  degree  is  in  zoology.    He  is 
also  certified  as  a  vocational  evaluator  and  as  an  administrator  of  the  Talent 
Assessment  Program.    He  formerly  owned  and  operated  a  small  business  (retail 
store) . 

SED/NET  Vocational  Support  Teacher  -  75% 

She  h?s  been  in    the  field  eleven  years,  the  last  two  of  which  were  in  her 
current  position.    Her  Bachelor's  degree  i3  in  special  education,  with  an 
emphasis  in  working  with  individuals  who  are  mentally  retarded,  emotionally 
handicapped,  or  physically  handicapped.    For  her  Master's  degree,  she  focused 
on  working  with  individuals  who  are  emotionally  handicapped  or  learning 
disabled. 


Financial  Data 


1985-1986 


1986-1987 


1987-1988 


PL  98-524  10?  handicapped  setaside: 
PL  94-142  discretionary  funas: 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  funds: 
State  funds: 
Local  fund?: 


$  20,755 


15,000 
^0,8S9 

25,00") 
5,000 


$  81,963 


15,000 
53,666 
25,000 
5,000 


$  29,500 
15,750 


26,250 
5,250 


TOTAI  S  $  96,614 


$i79,62^j 


$  76,750 


Examples  of  how  the  10^  handicapped  setasides  were  used  in  1985-1936 


These  funds  were  ased  to  purchase  the  Talent  Assessment  Program  (TAP),  and  pay 
the  salary  of  the  testing  assistant  who  administers  the  TAP. 


Examples  of  how  the  10$  handicapped  setasides  were  used  in  1986-87 

1.  Pay  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  for  two  vocational  liaison  teachers. 

2.  Pay  these  teachers'  authorized  travel  expenses. 

3.  Pay  for  a  typewriter  and  office  supplies  needed  by  these  teachers. 
H.  Pay  the  salary  and  fringe  benefits  of  a  transition  resource  teacher. 

5.  Pay  for  the  transition  teacher's  authorized  travel  expenses  and  supplies. 

6.  Pay  for  printing  and  postage  to  support  this  tea..her's  work. 


Examples  of  how  the  10$  handicapped  setasides  were  used  in  1987-1988 


1.  Pay  the  salary  and  fringe  benefits  of  a  transition  resource  teacher. 

2.  Pay  for  the  transition  resource  teacher's  authorized  travel  expenses  and 
supplies. 


3.    Pay  for  printing  and  postage  to  support  this  teacher's  work. 


Miunber  of  Special  Education  Students  Served 


1985-1986 

1986-1987 

1987-1988 

(estimate) 

(estimate) 

Mildly  Mentally  Retarded 

88 

99 

79 

Learning  Disabled 

50 

104 

91 

Seriously  Emotionally  Disturbed 

6 

15 

23 

Orthopedically  Impaired 

2 

3 

2 

Hard  of  Hearing 

8 

16 

0 

Speech  or  Language  Impaired 

 2 

 2 

 g 

TOTAL  SERVED  BY  THIS  PROJECT 

156 

239 

195 

Total  number  of  special  education  students  served  through  this  project  by  grade 
(unduplicated  count) 

Grade  1985-1986  1986-I987 
9'                53  111 

10  41  34 

11  39  44 
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Estimated  number  of  special  education  students  served  who  also  received 
assistance  from  ancillary  agencies 


Number  of  Students 
1985-1986  1986-1987 


Agency 


7 

3 

156 
85 


7 

2 

239 
52 


State/Federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program 
Rehabilitation  Facility/Sheltered  Workshop 
JTPA  funded  program 

Social  Security  Administration  (SSI,  SSDI) 


Total  number  of  vocational  education  courses  completed  by  students  served 
through  this  project 


1985-1986  1986-1987 

Year  Long  Year  Long 

Agricultural  Education                          22  30 

Business/Office  Education                       3  6 

Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education         25  40 

Industrial/Technology  Education            35  30 

Cooperative  Vocational  Education            k  7 

Food  Service                                         47  43 


Meeting  the  Perkins  Act  Mandates  That 
Apply  to  Special  Education  Students 


Mandate  One:  Notification 

During  the  second  semester  of  Exceptional  Education  Students'  eighth  grade 
year,  their  parents  are  informed  of  the  complete  array  of  vov^ational  offerings 
available  in  high  school. 

Two  pre-articulation  conferences  are  arranged  in  the  spring  of  each  year  by  the 
Exceptional  Student  Education  (ESE)  Program  Specialist  and  the  Transition 
Specialist.    The  pre-articulation  conferences  provide  time  for  the  middle  and 
high  school  ESE  teachers  to  share  information  about  promoting  eighth  graders 
and  about  each  high  schools  programs.    Much  of  the  routine  paper  work  is 
completed  to  allow  for  "parent-time"  at  the  spring  Individual  Education  Plan 
(lEP)  conference.    The  lEP  Articulation  Conference  is  held  at  the  receiving 
school  (high  school).    It  involves  the  ESE  teachers,  Guidance  Counselor, 
Parents,  ESE  Program  Specialist,  ESE  Transition  Specialist,  and  appropriate 
Vocational  representatives. 

The  lEP  articulation  conferences  are  organized  by  the  Exceptional  Student 
Education  Program  Specialist  ano  the  Transition  Specialist.    They  are  held 
during  the  day,  and  teachers  are  given  release  time  to  participate.    At  this 
conference,  parents  receive  handouts  on  the  requirements  for  a  standard  high 
school  diploma,  special  diploma  and  other  options.    (See  Exhibit  32.)  For 
students  who  plan  to  try  for  a  standard  diploma,  the  middle  school  teachers 
complete  a  "Secondary  Student  Inventory"  on  each.    (See  Exhibit  33.)  This 
inventory  is  designed  to  help  mainstream  instructors  meet  each  student's 
individual  needs.    (See  Exhibits  34  and  35.) 

A  brochure  developed  by  the  Department  of  Vocational  Education  is  given  to  all 
parents  and  students  prior  to  entering  high  school.    Parents  also  receive 
handouts  on  the  vocational  programs  offered  through  the  Exceptional  Education 
Department  (LITE  program.  Food  Service,  Agriculture,  Industrial  Arts  and  ESE 
resource  program  at  Lively  Vocational  Technical  Center).    This  information  is 
presented  at  the  lEP  articulation  conference  and  is  documented  on  each 
student's  lEP. 

Program  evaluation  focuses  on  the  documented  lEP  plans  and  students  performance 
in  their  scheduled  program. 


Mandate  Two:  Assessment 

ESE  students  complete  an  interest  inventory,  the  Pictorial  Inventory  of 
Careers,  and  a  functional  assessment,  the  Talent  Assessment  Program  (TAP) 
during  eighth  grade.    These  two  assessments  are  conducted  by  a  Testing 
Assistant  and  Evaluation  Specialist  certified  to  administer  them.  Before 
assessing  the  students,  the  evaluator  spends  one  or  two  days  in  their  classes 
in  order  to  observe  them  and  to  identify  any  special  learning  styles  and 
personality  traits  that  relate  to  employment.    Their  academic  and  medical 
records  are  also  reviewed  to  identify  special  n.^ds  in  those  areas.  After 
assessment,  a  final  report  is  generated.    The  results  are  shared  first  with  the 
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student  and  then  with  the  ESE  teachers  at  both  the  middle  and  receiving  high 
schools.    Parents  receive  a  copy  of  the  TAP  report,  and  it  is  discussed  during 
the  spring  lEP  conference.    All  the  above  information  is  used  at  this 
conference  to  determine  the  students  short-term  and  long-term  vocational 
objectives.    These  assessment  results  help  determine  whether  or  not  students 
are  referred  for  further  vocational  assessment  at  the  Lively  Work  Evaluation 
Center  or  the  Easter  Seals  Society.    These  individuals  must  be  clients  of  V,]. 
These  referrals  are  '^^oordinated  through  our  interagency  network/council. 

The  evaluatoi'  tests  two  or  three  students  at  a  time  on  the  TAP.    Each  test 
administration  takes  two  and  one  half  to  three  hours  per  group.    The  evaluator 
allows  students  to  re-take  a  portion  of  the  test  if  he  feels  that  the  student 
misunderstood  the  directions.    Each  initial  review  of  the  assessment  results 
with  the  student  takes  approximately  20  minutes. 

Program  evaluation  focuses  on  the  extent  to  whl  *^  the  TAP  results  are  used  to 
help  determine  each  student's  course  work  and  evexitual  job  matching. 
Successful  job  maintenance  is  the  ultimate  program  evaluation. 


Mandate  Three:    Special  Services 

Students  enter  vocational  education  programs  at  the  beginning  of  each  school 
year.  Their  course  work  is  determiiied  during  the  spring  lEP  conference  held 
the  previous  year.  To  assure  successful  completion  of  vocational  courses,  a 
vocational  teacher  serves  as  a  liaison  and  provides  teacher/student 
assistance.  There  is  also  an  ESE  program  at  the  Lively  Vocational  Technical 
Center. 

Students  participating  in  the  LITE  program  (exceptional  education  students  in 
the  special  diploma  track)  receive  vocational  instruction  for  four  years  that 
is  similar  to  the  course  work  in  regular  cooperative  occupational  training 
programs.    The  curriculum  has  been  modified  and  JTPA  funds  were  used  to  obtain 
textbooks,  workbooks,  and  other  materials  on  a  low  reading,  high  interest 
level.    None  of  the  materials  are  used  for  more  than  6  weeks  at  a  time.    All  of 
the  resources  are  locked  into  the  LITE  curriculum  guide.    ESE  teachers  receive 
monthly  inservice  training  conducted  by  the  Vocational  Specialist/Supervisor  on 
using  vocational  resources  that  are  introduced.    Resource  speakers  from  the 
community  are  utilized  a  great  deal.    When  students  begin  working  in  the 
competitive  job  market,  the  Job  Coach  provides  specialized  training.  This 
service  is  provided  only  to  students  who  require  more  time  in  learning  how  to 
perform  his  or  her  job.    The  LITE  teacher/coordinators  provide  further 
assistance.    This  includes  liaison  assistance  with  the  ESE  teachers  and  regular 
vocational  teachers  in  order  to  implement  curriculum  modifications  and 
alternate  instructional  strategies. 

Two  staff  members  were  funded  during  the  1986-87  school  year  through  Carl 
Perkins  Grant  monies  to  serve  as  vocational  liaison  teachers.    The  vocational 
liaison  teachers  assist  ESE  and  vocational  teachers  in  developing  course 
modifications  for  targeted  students  to  assure  their  success  in  completing 
vocational  courses . 

Students  may  participate  in  vocational  programs  at  Lively  Vocational  Technical 
Center.    These  students  are  dually  enrolled.    They  receive  academic  instruction 
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at  their  high  school  and  voct'tional  training  at  Lively.    An  ESE  teacher  at 
Lively  provides  remediation  to  ESE  students  in  skills  necessary  to  complete  the 
vocational  course  objectives.    The  ESE  teacher  also  provides  classes  in 
employability  skills. 

Program  evaluation  includes  noting  the  number  and  percent  of  students  who 
complete  each  level  of  the  LITE  program.    Staff  also  conduct  end  of  the  year 
program  assessment/evaluation. 


Mandate  Four:    Guidance,  Counseling  and  Career  Developaient 

The  Individual  Education  Plan  (lEP)  conference  that  is  held  each  spring 
determines  the  students  vocational  program.    It  is  also  the  time  when  staff 
designate  who  will  provide  guidance,  counseling  and  career  development  during 
the  coming  year.    Guidance  and  counseling  are  provided  by  the  ESE  teachers, 
Vocational  Specialist,  vocational  Teachers,  ESE  Transitional  Specialist, 
Instructional  Vocational  Liaison  Teachers,  and  guidance  counselors.  (See 
Exhibit  36  for  a  copy  of  Leon  County's  lEP  form.) 

Students  receive  guidance  and  counseling  services  througnout  the  school  year. 
Although  students'  schedules  are  determined  for  each  school  year  during  the 
spring  semester  of  the  previous  year,  schedules  can  be  changed  if  necessary. 
Another  lEP  conference  is  initiated  to  complete  a  schedule  change.  Guidance 
counselors  are  involved  with  modifications  of  students'  programs. 

Career  development  activities  are  integral  to  the  four  year  LITE  curriculum  and 
are  developed  and  taught  by  a  combination  of  the  LITE  teacher/coordinators. 
Vocational  Specialist /program  manager,  counselors,  business/community 
representatives,  vocational  teachers,  and  agency  representatives. 

Program  evaluation  focuses  on  the  student's  successful  completion  of  a 
program/course,  and/or  job  placement,  and/or  identification  of  soecial  services 
and  agencies  for  the  individual  student. 


Mandate  Five:    Counaeling  for  Transition 

Students  served  through  the  LITE  prograai  receive  counseling  services  as  an 
on-going  process  in  the  implementation  of  the  Individual  Education  Plan  (lEP). 
These  counseling  services  facilitate  transition  to  post  school  employment  and 
career  opportunities. 

The  LITE  curriculum  provides  for  needs  assessment,  career  counseling, 
employability  skills  training,  job  placement  and  planning  for  coordination  of 
all  appropriate  servicer,  to  achieve  optimum  success  in  the  transitional 
process • 

With  m:nies  from  the  Carl  Perkins  Grant,  a  Transition  Specialist  was  added  in 
the  fall  of  the  1986-37  scnool  year.    This  Transition  Specialist  facilitated 
the  writing  of  Individual  Transition  Plans  (ITP)  during  the  first  semester  of  a 
student's  junior  year.    Juniors  and  ceniors  referred  for  a  Transition 
Conference  by  the  LITE  teacher/coordinator  are  those  at  risk  for  unemployment 
and/or  likely  to  experience  problems  living  independently  as  adults.  These 
students  have  participated  in  the  LITE  curriou'um. 
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The  ITP  (transition)  conference  is  held  separately  from  che  lEP  (educational) 
conference.    However,  recommendations  from  the  transition  conference  that 
improve  the  student's  chances  for  employment  and  independent  living  are 
incorporated  into  the  educational  program.    This  conference  includes  the  ESE 
teacher,  parents,  student,  counselor,  Transition  Specialist ,  agency 
representatives,  and  others  if  appropriate  (e.g.,  a  mental  health  counselor). 
(See  Exhibit  37  for  a  capsule  summary  of  each  team  member's  role.) 

This  t.'^ansition  conference  addresses  a  student's  individual  needs,  current  and 
future  employment  status  and  opportunities,  plans  for  future  vocational  or 
other  training,  and  community/agency  resources  necessary  for  transition  to  post 
school  employment  and  independent  living. 

Transition  in  Leon  County  begins  in  eighth  grade  as  a  student  prepare  for  high 
school.    All  full-time  ESE  students  are  administered  a  \ocational  assessment. 
The  reports  are  used  in  the  lEP  planning  for  ninth  grade.,    During  the  8th 
grade,  students  and  their  parents  receive  a  survey  to  generate  awareness  and  to 
determine  parent/student  goals,  perceived  employment  barriers  and  family/school 
responsit: lities  in  planning  for  successful  employment  and  independent  living 
upon  graduation. 

A  Transition  Profile  is  initiated.     (See  Exhibit  38.)     It  chronicles  a 
student  s  status  in  various  transition  elements  to  enable  appropriate  lEP 
planning  and  interventions. 

During  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades,  st-udents  participate  in  the  LITE 
curriculum.    In  addition,  various  assessments  (including  vocational)  are 
administered  formally  and  informally.    Agency  referrals  are  initiated, 
on-campus  work  experience  begins,  the  Transition  Profile  is  updated,  and 
referrals  are  made  for  Individual  Transition  Plans  by  the  LITE 
Teacher/Coordinator. 

During  the  eleventh  grade,  students  continue  in  the  LITE  curriculum.  Referrals 
are  made  for  work-evaluation  at  Lively  Vocational  Technical  Center  or  Easter 
Seals.    Off  campus  employment  is  initiated,  workshops  are  conducted  for  parents 
and  agency  staff,  and  agency  eligibility  is  completed.    The  Transition  Profile 
is  also  updated  and  Individual  Transition  Conferences  are  scheduled. 

In  twelfth  grade,  students  participate  in  the  appropriate  LITE  courses, 
including  classroom  and  on-the-job  training.    Involvement  with  agencies 
continues.    Individual  Transition  Conferences  previously  initiated  are 
monitored.    Referrals  for  Transition  conferences  on  exiting  students, 
graduates,  and  drop-outs  are  also  scheduled. 

Forms  have  been  designed  to  facilitate  the  successful  completion  of 
recommendations  made  at  Individual  Transition  Conferences. 

The  Individual  Transition  Fian  Form  gives  pertinent  information  on  the  student 
and  addresses  each  planning  area  in  terms  of  its  present  status, 
recommendations,  responsibilities  and  time  lines  suggested  and  agreed  upon  by 
conference  participants.     (See  Exhibit  39* ) 

There  are  eight  transition  planning  areas.  Information  regarding  each  area  can 
be  pulled  from  the  student's  Transition  Profile  and  obtained  from  participants. 
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In  this  process  the  stuclent,  parent  and  agency  representatives  roust  accept 
responsibility  for  iropleroentation. 

A  copy  of  the  Participant  Action  Record  is  given  to  each  participant.  (See 
Exhibit  ^0.)    It  lists  the  names,  title  and  phone  nurobers  of  others  in 
attendance.    As  individual  participants  agree  to  assume  responsibility,  they 
write  the  recomroendation,  tiroeline  and  outcoroes  they  will  roeet  as  part  of  their 
role  in  the  process. 

The  case  manager  coordinates  and  monitors  efforts  to  iropleroent  the 
recommendations.    The  Transition  Plan  Monitor  Form  allows  the  case  manager  to 
follow  their  progress  and  note  outcoroes.    (See  Exhibit  41.; 

This  form  also  helps  the  case  manager  give  participants  encouragement  and 
reminders  to  follow  through.    It  also  provides  a  mechanism  to  note  obstacles 
and  plan  alternative  strategies. 

A  parents  night  for  all  senior  special  education  students  is  part  of  the 
transition  process.    Representatives  from  adult  services  agencies  (Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  JTP^,  and  so  forth)  explain  their  purpose,  eligibility 
requireroents,  and  enrollroent  process.    Transportation  can  be  provided  by  Leon 
County  Schools  for  any  parent  needing  it  in  order  to  attend.    ' ITE  coordinators 
make  sure  that  seniors  know  their  post  high  school  options.    Guest  speatcere, 
make  presentations.    The  students'  parents  receive  a  simplified  directory  of 
services,  and  the  students  develop  a  pocket  card  for  their  own  use.    The  card 
lists  their  drivers  license  number,  social  security  number,  and  relevant  adult 
service  agency  inforroation:  whether  or  not  the  individual  was  referred,  whether 
or  not  he/she  is  a  client,  and  if  so  what  services  are  to  be  provided.  Figure 
5  outlines  the  transition  process. 


Figure  5 


Leon  County  Transition  Process 


Level 


Participants 


Stages/Activities 


8th  Grade 


Student 
Parents 
School  Staff 
ESE  Teacher 


INITIATION 


Parent  Survey/Student  Survey 

Notification  to  Agencies:  Potential  Referrals 

Vocational  Assessroent  (TAP) 

Inforroation  on  Vocational  Opportunities 

Transition  Profile  Initiated 

(at  IE?  Articulation  Conference) 


Areas  to  address: 

Student  intorroation 
Acaderoic  levels 
Medical  Needs/Resources/Aides 
Personal /Faroily  Relationship 
Leisure/ recreation 
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Figure  5,  contd. 


9th  Grade  Student 
Parents 

LITE  Coordinator 
Transition 

Specialist 
School  Staff 


10th  Grade  Student 
Parents 

LITE  Coordinator 
Transition 

Specialist 
School  Staff 


11th  Grade  Student 
Parents 

LITE  Coordinators 
Transition 

Specialist 
School  Staff 
Agency 

Representatives 


12th  Grade  Student 
Parents 

LITE  Coordinator 
Transition 

Specialist 
School  Staff 
Agency 

Representative 

Post  School 


PLANNING 

LITE:  Occupational  Training  Course 
Informal  Interest  Surveys 
Vocational  Course  Consultation 
Transition  Profile  Rf /iewed,  Updated 

Areas  to  Address:  all  previous 

Initiate:  Personal  Management 
Vocational  Training 

PROGRAMMING 

LITE:  Employability  Skills  Course 

Agency  Referral:  JTPA 

Work  Experience  to  Include:  On  Campus 

Paid/Non-paid/Sumraer  Youth 
Orientation:  Lively  Vocational  Technical 
School 

Vocational  Course  Consultation 
Transition  Profile  Reviewed,  Upaated 

Areas  to  Addre.is:  all  previous 

Initiate:  Tran;jportation 

Financial  Income 

TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING 

LITE:  Employability  Skills  or 

On-the-Job-Training  Course 
Employment  to  Include: 

On  Campus  Paid/Non-paid 

On-the-Job-Training 
Wo^'k  Evaluation  Referral 
(Easter  Seal,  Lively  Vo-Tech) 
Agency  Eligibility:  VR,  DS 
Enroll  Vocational  Technical  Program 
Disseminate  Community  Resource  Directory 
Transition  Profile  Reviewed,  Updated 
Areas  to  Address:  All  Resources 
Initiate:  Living  Arrangements 
Agency  Eligibility 
Individual  Transition  Plan,  Junior 

TRANSITION 

Transition  Profile  Reviewed,  Updated 

Individual  Transition  Plan,  Senior 

Identification  of  Specific  Referral  and 
Follow-up  Services  in  all  Transition  areas 

Coordinate  Evaluation/Planning  Process 

Student  Pocket  Directory 

FOLLOW-UP 
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The  Transition  Specialist  has  developed  a  procedure  for  continuing  follow-up  of 
graduates,  as  well  as  developing  services  for  the  drop  outs.  Program 
evaluation  includes  enumerating  the  number  of  graduates,  the  number  of  drop 
out3,  and  the  employment  status  of  both  groups. 


Mandate  Six:    Equal  Access 

Students  in  Leon  County  exceptional  education  programs  have  equal  access  to  the 
full  array  of  vocational  programs  available  through  regula.*  vocational 
education.    Their  success  is  possible  through  the  coordinated  efforts  of  ESE 
teachers,  Vocational  Education  teac^e^s,  Cooperative  Vocational  Education 
teachers,    ESE  Vocational  Specialist,  guidance  counselors,  and  the  ESE 
Vocational  Liaison  teacher.    Students  may  also  participate  at  Liveiy  Vocational 
Technical  Center  and  receive  help  from  an  ESE  resource  teacher  located  there. 
This  teacher  supports  the  vocational  instructors  and  remedial  instruction  and 
academic  support  to  the  ESE  students. 

Vocational  liaison  teachers  facilitate  more  successful  integration  of  ESE 
students  into  regular  vocational  programs.    Each  vocational  liaison  specialist 
develops  curriculum  modifications  and  instructional  strategies  to  enable  the 
student  to  complete  the  course.    The  vocational  liaison  teachers  also  team 
teach  with  the  vocational  education  teachers  as  necessary. 

Students  also  participate  in  all  of  the  regular  vocational  offerings  cjach 
school  year  as  deemed  appropriate  through  the  development  of  the  lEP.    The  lEP 
is  written  yearly  and  updated  when  necessary. 

Program  evaluation  includes  follow  up  reports  on  successful  program 
completers.    Followup  includes  tracking  students,  noting  their  employment 
status  and  completing  end-of-the-year  reports  that  identify  the  number  of 
handicapped  students  enrolled  in  vocational  education  courses  throughout  the 
school  district.    Dropouts  are  also  identified  and  referred  to  the  Transition 
Specialist. 


Mandate  Seven:    Least  Restrictive  Environment 

Delivery  of  services  through  the  least  restrictive  environment  is  a  major 
considerations  in  planning  for  the  vocational  needs  of  Leon  County's 
Exceptional  Education  Students.    Vocational  liaison  teachers  work  with  students 
enrolled  in  regular  vocational  programs  to  modify  the  curriculum,  develop 
appropriate  instructional  stratec:ies  and  team  teach  as  needed  to  assure 
students '  success . 

At  Lively  Area  Vocational  Technical  Center,  an  ESE  teacher  paid  by  the  Leon 
County  school  district  is  housed  on  the  campus  to  remediate  skill  deficits, 
modify  texts,  and  provide  other  assist :ince  to  the  ESP  students  and  vocational 
instructors  as  necessary. 

The  LITE  curriculum  offers  other  options  for  students  such  as: 
1.    Community  based  experience/career  shau:>wing. 
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2.    Mainstrearaing  in  regular  vocational  courses,  including  diversified 
cooperative  training, 

3«    School  based  business  experience  (paid), 

School  based  work  experience  (paid  and  unpaid), 

5.    On-the-job  training  through  the  exceptional  education  cooperative 
education  program  (1.ITE).     (See  Exhibit  ^2  for  a  copy  of  LITERS 
Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Student/Parent  Agreement.  (See 
Exhibit  ^3  for  a  copy  of  the  evaluation  form  that  employers  use  to 
assess  LITE  students*  work  performance.) 

At  the  annual  lEP  conference,  participants  determine  how  they  will  deliver 
vocational  services  through  the  least  restrictive  environment.  Students* 
needs,  abilities  and  interests  are  assessed  on  an  ongoing  basis  both  through 
formal  and  informal  assessments  and  through  information  provided  by 
participants  during  the  IE?  conference. 


Mandate  Eight:    Vocational  Education/Special  Education  Coordination 

Leon  County  Schools*  Exceptional  Studenc  Education  Executive  Director  and  the 
Executive  Director  of  Vocational,  Adult  and  Community  Education  meet  at  least 
twice  a  year  to  discuss  vocational  progratr  planning  for  students  with 
handicaps. 

An  interagency  council  comprised  of  representatives  from  vocatiOiial  education, 
exceptional  education,  JTPA,  and  vocational  rehabilitation  meet  on  1  regular 
basis  to  plan  and  coordinate  services  and  resources  for  students  with 
handicaps.    The  vocational  specialist  for  Leon  County  Schools  is  the 
chairperson  for  this  council.    She  is  responsible  for  planning  and  scheduling 
meetings  and  coordinating  the  implementation  of  steps  needed  to  achieve  the 
desired  outcomes.    Reports  are  submitted  on  all  council  activities  to  bureau 
chiefs,  agency  directors,  school  directors/administrators  and  the  PIC 
chairperson. 


Evidence  of  the  Project's  Bffectiveness 


Students  Perforaance  While  in  School 

Every  six  weeks  students  are  tested.    Their  grade    and  competencies  attained 
are  recorded.    Their  mastery  of  the  behavioral  point  system,  necessary  for  job 
placement,  is  noted.    Student  employee  evaluation  forms  are  filled  out  by  the 
employers.    These  ratings  determine  the  student's  grade  for  the  OJT  class  and 
competencies  mastered  at  work.    Employer  and  the  teacher/coordinator  review 
each    wUdent's  training  plan,  including  the  competencies  mastered. 


Grades  Received  by  Handicapped  Students  in  Vocational  Classes 


1985-1986 

1986-1987 

Year  Long 

Yaar  Long 

A 

30 

54 

B 

39 

55 

*^ 

50 

65 

D 

17 

28 

F 

20 

37 

"dumber  of  Sp^ 

jlal  Education  Students 

Served  Who 

1985-1986 


Gradual  ■ 

Dropped  vocational  education 
classes  but  stayed  in  school 
Dropped  out  of  school 


20 

6 
6 


1986-1987 

36 

11 
10 


Overall  School  Drop-out  Rate 

1985-1986 

3.5%  (grades  6-12) 
5.3%  (grades  9-12) 


1986-1987 
5.3$  (grades  9-12) 


Post  School  Status  of  Former  Students 

Status 


Competitive  employment  35  hra/wk  or  more 
Competitive  employment  less  than  35  hrs/wk 
Enrolled  in  community/ junior  college 
"imployed  at  rehabilitation  facility/  orkshop 
Unemployed 


Number  of  Former  Students 


1985-1986 

8 
30 
1 

3 
4 


1986-1987 

18 
17 

3 

3 

8 
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Vocational  Rehabilitation  clients  ^*  i*» 

•Numbers  represented  here  are  also  part  of  the  unemployed  count.  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  is  still  serving  them. 


Methods  used  to  follow  up  former  special  education  students 

Beginning  with  the  1986-8'",  school  year,  Leon  County's  exceptional  education 
program  followed  up  students  who  exited  the  program  through  graduation  or  by 
dropping-out .    This  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Transition  Specialist.  Prior 
to  the  1986-87  school  year  there  was  no  formal  pi  oceuc^re  for  following  up 
former  exceptional  education  students. 

Former  students  are  asked  about  the  following: 

1.  Paso  and  current  employment  record, 

2.  Past  and  current  training  post-high  school, 

3.  Agency  support  needed  anu/or  provided. 

Living/financial  (location,  economic,  family  structure) , 

5.    Po\.jntial  for  re-entering  school  or  other  program  (vocational 
or  military)  if  a  drop  out. 


Additional  Information 


The  following  statements  are  based  on  information  collected  by  VSC  staf during 
a  site  visit  to  Leon  County's  LITE  program. 


What  are  the  Key  Factors  that  Make  the  LITE  Program  Effective? 

Superintendent  of  Schools 

1 .  The  existence  of  collaborative  environment  in  school  system  as 
demonstrated  by  special  educators,  vocational  educators  and  others. 
Teamwork  is  stressed. 

2.  A  staff  that  is  motivated  to  provide  service  to  the  students  and  the 
community. 

3.  The  presence  of  managers  who  communicate  with  each  other. 

^.  The  existence  of  an  exemplary  ESE  program  for  number  of  years.  Its 
underlying  infrastructure  places  a  premium  on  serving  all  handicapped 
citizens. 

5.  "Miff  is  an  outstanding  ^eader.    She  has  vision,  an  entrepreneural  streak 

and  gets  things  done." 

6.  "The  program  allows  implementation  of  our  faith  in  what  we  should  be 

doing". 


Director  of  Program  Development/Curriculum  fo^^  ESE  Students 

1.  The  vocational  specialist  who  heads  Leon  County's  LITE  Program  is 
constantly  trying  new  and  innovative  ways  to  improve  the  program. 

2.  The  LITE  Program  is  extremely  well  organized. 

3.  The  program  has  a  firm  basis  of  support  from  teachers. 


Vocational  Specialist  and  LITE  Program  Manager 

In  addition  to  the  program  components  described  in  the  narrative,  employer 
recognition  is  a  key  to  the  LITE  program's  success.    Recognition  is  given  in 
several  ways. 

!•    The  Superintendent  sends  congratulatory  letters  to  all  employers  who 
hire  students  or  graduates. 

2.    Employers  who  hire  LITE  students  receive  recognition  plaques,  paper 
weights,  and  similar  indicators  of  appreciation. 
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3.    An  annual  employer  awards  banquet  is  held.    During  the  banquet,  LITE 
students  present  individual  awards       their  respective  employers,  and 
describe  what  that  employer  has  done  tor  them. 

i|.    A  list  of  businesses  that  hire  and  train  LITE  students  is  disseminated 
to  an  extensive  audience  including  employers,  legislators,  all  school 
personnel,  media  representatives,  parents,  and  professional  and  social 
organizations.    A  note  attached  to  this  list  encourages  people  to 
patronize  and  support  thefjc  businesses. 

5.  Recognition  is  gi;en  to  all  participating  employers  in  a  special 
section  of  the  local  newspaper  each  spring. 

6.  Special  recognition  is  ^iver  to  employers  on  Bosses  Day. 


Executive  Dir*ector,  Exceptional  Student  Education  Department 

1.  Vocational  education  directox^s  envisioned  new  changes  and  were  actively 
seeking  ESE  interaction. 

2.  Personnel  were  hired  who  had  both  vocational  education  and  special 
education  backgrounds,  with  an  emphasis  in  vocational  education. 

3.  Vocational  education  programs  for  ESE  students  were  changed  to 
emphasize  the  Job  market  and  employment  needs. 

^.    Classes  in  the  ninth  through  twelfth  grades  focus  on  occupational 

preparation.    Claases  through  eighth  grade  focus  on  career  exploration. 

5-    District  financial  people  know  the  pipeline  to  acquire  state  funds  and 
also  provide  good  accountability  and  accurate  records. 

6.  Communication  with  high  school  principals  to  assure  their  support  is 
emphasized. 

7.  LITE  teacher/coordinators  arp  included  in  other  aspects  of  their  high 
schools  (including  School  iT^r'o^Bment  Teams)  which  facilitate  maximum 
integration  of  ESE  student.  « 


In t (_^;' j£. f      '  ^ ^  .jgioil  Members 

1 .  Use  of  funds  is  coordinat -jO 

2.  There  is  a  positive  community-wide  reputation  among  all  agencies. 

3.  Better  communication  is  developed  as  a  result  of  meeting  together  on 
a  regular  basis. 

^.    There  is  a  major  emphasis  and  focus  on  transition  issues,  which  starts 
the  process  early. 
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5*    ESE  investigated  the  services  of  all  agencies  and  the  mechanics  of 
obtaining  these  services. 

6.  A  developmental  services  approach  is  used.    Post  graduate  services  and 
long  terra  support  services  are  especially  important.    Most  other  agencies 
have  a  short  term  focus. 

7.  Educators  provide  the  personnel  and  links  to  monitor  students  throughout 
their  involvement  with  other  agencies. 

8.  Participating  agencies  provide  mutual  public  relations  in  the  community. 

9.  Face  to  face  meetings  allow  for  "getting  the  word  out"  about 
participating  agencies. 

10.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  counselors  are  assigned  to  each  high  school. 

11.  Kids  may  fail  first  but  through  interagency  efforts  still  receive  help. 

12.  The  interagency  council  guards  the  client,  not  the  agency's  turf.  This 
focus  was  not  present  before. 

13*    The  interagency  council  brought  organization  to  the  services  provided, 
and  hv--.ped  participants  avoid  numbers  games. 

1^.    The  council  provided  a  forum  to  educate  the  agencies  about  each  other. 

15.  All  agencies  were  looking  for  a  method  to  improve  services. 

16.  The  Leon  County  school  program  is  viewed  as  exemplary. 

17*    Members  have  a  feeling  that  students  make  successful  transitions  -  an 
extension  of  services  provided  by  ESE  staff. 

LITE  Teacher /Coordinator,  Godby  High  School 

1.  ESE  information  is  provided  to  other  teachers,  sent  home  for  parents* 
signatures,  and  built  into  point  system. 

2.  For  administrators: 

a)  Teachers  should  be  dedicated  to  program  and  hard  working 
not  7:30-2:30  teachers. 

b)  Administrators  must  meet  the  public. 

c)  They  must  give  flexibility  to  teachers. 

d)  Administrators  should  know  the  general  direction  teachers  are 
taking,  but  have  faith  in  their  professional  judgment  and  decision 
making  skills. 

e)  The  LITE  coordinator  is  part  of  the  total  school. 
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f)  Administrators  need  to  show  support  by  providing  release  time, 
and  resources. 


g)  They  should  communicate  their  commitment  to  other  teachers. 

3.  Occupational  skill  classes  are  provided  for  students  of  all  disability 
levels. 

4.  Parents  are  involved. 

5.  Combined  field  trips  are  conducted.    During  these  trips  the  students 
learn  the  transportation  system,  and  find  out  the  purpose  of  Job  Service, 
Social  Security,  and  DVR. 

6.  Non  ESE  kids  view  the  LITE  program  as  part  of  the  school,  and  see  LITE 
students  earning  privileges,  getting  jobs  and  earning  money.  Some 
regular  education  kids  want  to  have  this  opportunity, 

?•    The  operation  of  a  student  organized  LITE  club  is  important.  One 
activity  is  sending  greeting  cards  to  employers. 

8.  Joint  luncheon  between  the  HS  LITE  club  and  state  vocational  education 
departments  is  held. 

9.  Banquets  are  organized  and  held. 
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Considerations  for  Those  Wishing  to  Replicate  This  Project 


Executive  Director  for  Exceptional  Student  Education 
Project  Initiation  Procedure 

To  start  a  similar  program,  emphasize  administrative  communication.    Also  pay 
attention  to  what  happens  after  students  leave  school*    Years  ago,  new  programs 
were  tried  first  with  vocational  education  one  year,  then  special  education  the 
next  year.    The  innovations  didn't  work  because  each  profession  involved  didn't 
know  the  other  field.    To  succeed,  a  district  needs  someone  who  knows  or  could 
be  taught  about  ESE  and  who  also  knows  vocational  education. 


Principal,  Riokards  High  School 

Administrative 

The  principal  gives  direction  to  make  a  program  better  and  insure  its 
longevity.    LITE  provides  students  with  an  additional  chance  to  be  successful 
and  learn  to  fend  for  themselves,  at  their  own  pace.    Non  LITE  students  envy 
those  in  the  LITE  program.    To  set  up  a  new  LITE  the  principal  must  be 
supportive.    The  innovator  needs  to  present  the  overriding  point  of  program  - 
its    advantages  and  disadvantages.    Explain  how  will  it  overcome  students 
current  problems.    Treat  it  like  you  are  selling  something.    The  goal  is  to 
meet  the  needs  of  every  student,  or  come  as  close  as  possible.    This  will 
lessen  the  need  for  social  agency  support  for  these  students  after  they  become 
adults. 


Director  of  Program  Development/Curriculum 
Project  Initiation  Procedure 

To  start  a  similar  program,  there  must  be  a  recognized  need  that  such  a  program 
fills.    Here,  the  vocational  program  is  geared  for  more  standard  special 
education  kids.    One  also  needs  a  dynamic  person,  such  as  Miff,  to  implement 
it.    She  is  very  vivacious,  values  public  relations,  and  is  goal  oriented. 


Pace  High  School  Staff 

Staffing 

Provide  job  coaching  for  transition  to  a  work  setting  from  the  structured 
ESE  program.    Consider  providing  a  support  teacher  for  the  summer  and  giving 
school  credit  and  SED  credit. 
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Technical  Assistance  Available 


Contact  the  LITE  Program  Manager  for  the  types  of  assistance  available,  and  the 
fees/expenses  involved. 


Instructional/Staff  Development  Procedures  Available 

Parallel  Alternative  Strategies  for  Students  (PASS)  materials  are  available. 
PASS  is  a  content-centered  package  of  alternative  methods  and  materials.  Each 
is  designed  to  assist  secondary  teachers  meet  the  needs  of  students  with 
learning  or  behavior  problems  enrolled  in  a  basic  education  content  course. 
PASS  provides  a  modified  approach  for  presenting  course  content  for 
mainstreamed  exceptional  students  and  low-achieving  students.    PASS  is  used  in 
basic  education  courses  to  assist  students  in  obtaining  credits  for  a  standard 
diploma. 

PASS  provides  an  array  of  modifications:  simplified  text,  reduced  vocabulary 
level,  more  drill  and  practice,  shorter  reading  passages,  clear  and  concise 
directions,  less  cluttered  format,  and  skills  that  are  presented  in  small, 
sequential  steps. 

The  teacher  materials  include  objectives,  activities,  strategies,  correlations 
to  student  performance  standards,  and  answer  keys. 

The  student  materials  include  vocabulary  lists,  vocabulary  activities,  learning 
activities,  lab  activities,  study  sheets,  and  tosts. 


PASS  materials  are  available  in  social  studies,  science,  EnrrT-J.sh,  and  math. 


PASS  was  developed  by  teams  of  regular  and  special  educators  ^rom  Florida 
school  districts  who  worked  cooperatively  to  write,  pilot,  review  and  validate 
the  curriculum  packages. 


For  ordering  information  write  or  call: 

Educational  Products  Distribution  Center 
Florida  Department  of  Education 
Collins  Building,  Room  B-10 
Tallahassee,  Florida  32301 
Phone:  (904)  488-7101 
Suncora:  278-7101 
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EXHIBIT  30 


LITE  Curriculum 
Content  Outline 


9th  Grade 


1 .  Orientation 

2.  You  and  Work 

3 .  Self-Appraisal 
^.  Job  Exploring 

5.  Self-Appraisal 

6.  Understanding  Yourself 

7.  Semester  Exam  Review 

8.  Pay  and  Expenses 

9.  Choosing  an  Occupation 

10.  You  and  Your  Attitude 

11.  Goals  and  Planning 

12.  Career  Research 

13.  Semester  Exam  Review 


10th  Grade 


1.  Orientation 

2.  Building  a  Positive  Self-Concept 

3.  Grooming/Nutrition  for  Acceptance  and  Employability 
Safety 

5.  Non-Traditional  Jobs 

6.  Semester  Exam  Review 

7.  Career  Research  Skills 

8.  Job  Search 

9.  Applying  for  a  Job 

10.  Interviewing  for  a  Job 

11.  Semester  Exam  Review 

11th  Grade 

1 .  Orientation 

2.  Job  S-?arch 

3.  Applving  for  a  Job 

4.  Interviewing  for  a  Job 

5.  Considerations  in  Job  Selection 

6.  Safety 

7.  Security  Training  Procedures 

8.  Semester  Exam  Review 

9.  Understanding  Your  Pay  Check 

10.  Interpersonal  Relationships 

11.  Success  on  the  Job 

12.  Workers  Are  Winners 

13.  Semester  Exam  Reviev» 

12th  Grade 

1 .  Orientation 

2.  Self -Appraisal 

3.  Employability  Skills  Review 
^.  Occupational  Survival 

5.  Semester  Exam 

6.  Financial  Management 

7.  Job  Changes 

8.  Living  on  Your  Own 
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EXHIBIT  31 


Behavioral  Point  System 

First  Day  of  Classes 

1.  Classroom  rules  are  posted. 

a)  On  Time 

Be  in  your  seat  before  the  bell  rings. 

b)  Attitude 

Cooperate  with  other  students  and  the  teacher. 

c)  Performance 

Work  well  all  period. 

These  rules  are  rehearsed,  examples  are  discussed,  students  are  asked  to 
give  additional  rules  they  feel  should  be  included.    For  example,  "When  the 
bell  rings,  no  one  leaves  until  everyone  is  sitting  quietly."  These  do  not 
need  to  be  posted,  but  should  be  rehearsed  daily  for  the  first  week. 

2.  The  contingency  is  introduced  that  following  classroom  rules  leads  to  extra 
privileges: 

E.g.,    "Who  likes  to   listen  to  records?" 

"       "      "   read  magazines? 

"       "      "   play  Atari? 

Everyone  will  have  a  chance  to  earn  these  privileges.    If  you  work  hard  and 
follow  the  classroo.*     ''^s  M,T,W,Th,F  then  we  will  do  fun  activities  for 
25  minutes  on  Friday* 

3.  Introduce  earning  and  spending  points. 

a)  Earnings: 

10  points  are  given  on  Monday  and  you  have  a  chance  to  earn  HO  moro  points 
in  your  classes,  during  the  week.    Here's  how. 

b)  Points  Earned;  (positive  consequences  for  good  behavior) 

Points  earned  are  posted  in  the  classroom.    This  can  be  flexible. 
+3  points  -  if  you  are  in  your  seat  before  the  bell  rings. 
+3  points  -  if  you  cooperate  with  other  students  and  the  teacher. 
^H  points  -  if  you  work  well  all  period. 

o)  Points  Spent;  (negative  consequences  for  bad  behavior) 
These  are  also  posted  in  classroom  and  are  less  flexible. 
-1  point     -  disturbing  others  or  being  unkind  (-1  each  time). 
-4  points    -  to  go  to  the  bathroom. 
^H  points    -  collateral  -  to  borrow  a  pencil. 
-1  point     -  wasting  time  (-1  each  time). 
^H  points    -  not  completing  assignments. 
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EXHIBIT  31 t  contd. 


Friday  Free  Tiae 

The  last  25  minutes  of  each  period  are  allocated  for  this.    Those  who  have  40 
points  (80>)  or  more  can  participate  in  various  activities.    Those  who  have 
less  than  40  points  must  do  classwork. 


List  of  activities  is  pr-ied  in  the  classroom.    This  could  include: 


read  a  book 
puzzles 
tape  recorder 
media  center 
art  work 


computer 
calculator 
record  player 
polish  nails 
Atari 


Each  student  chooses  the  activity  he  wants.    He  must  stay  with  the  activity 
initially  chosen.    The  free  time  activities  should  be  rotated  each  week  so  that 
they  stay  "fresh". 

Record  Keeping 

The  teacher  records  points  earned  and  points  spent  daily  on  the  Behavioral 
Point  System  Sheet.    This  record  is  posted  in  the  classroom  so  the  students  can 
check  their  points. 


Each  student  is  given  a  copy  of  the  BPS  Individual  Record  Sheet  on  Fridays  to 
record  the  points  earned  for  the  week.    At  the  end  of  the  6th  week,  the  student 
turns  in  their  record  sheet  for  a  citizenship  grade. 


Additionol  Factors 


1.    Excused  Absences.    If  the  excuse  is  in  by  two  school  days  and  the  work 
made  up,  give  the  student  eight  points  for  the  first  2  days  he/she 
was  absent.    No  po?.nts  will  be  given  for  the  rest  of  the  days  absent 
in  the  waek. 


2.  Unexcused  Absences.    No  points  are  given  to  the  student  for  unexcused 
days  missed. 

3.  Those  who  have  less  than  40  points  (80^)  and  must  work  on  Friday  can 
earn  4  points  towards  the  nevt  week. 

4.  During  the  class  period,  impose  points  spent  in  the  above  manner  for 
inappropriate  behavior  and  use  heavy  social  reinforcement  for  good 
behavior.  (E.g.,  "I  appreciate  you  raising  your  hand. .Thank  you  for 
following  directions..!  really  appreciate  the  way  you  were  prepared 
today.") 
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EXHIBIT  32 


High  School  Diploma  Options 


The  School  Board  of  Leon  County,  Florida 
Exceptional  Student  Education 
Graduation  Requirements 


DiplOBas 


Standard  Diploma 


Special  Diploma 


Language  Arts  (English) 

Mathematics 

Science 

Social  Studies 
Physical  Education 
Life  Management  Skills 
Fine  Arts 
Practical  Arts 
Electives 


as  needed 


3 
3 
3 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


Language  Arts  (Englisli)  3 

Mathematics  3 

Science  1 

Social  Studies  1 

Physical  Education  1 

Life  Management  Skills  1 
LITE/Vocational  (to  include 


1.  Occupational  Training 

2.  Employability  Skills 

3.  On-the-Job  Training 


Electives  as  needed 


Total  Credits 


Total  Credits  2k 


Standard  Diploma:    will  be  awarded  to  those  students  who  meet  the  standard 
diploma  credit  requirements  and  demonstrate  mastery  of  the  minimum  performance 
standards  on  the  State  Student  Assessment  Test  (Parts  I  and  II). 

Special  Diploma:  (SLD,  EMH,  HI,  PI,  EH,  SED,  TMH,  PMH)  will  be  awarded  to  those 
students  who  meet  the  special  diploma  credit  requirements  and  demonstrate 
mastery  of  the  minimum  performance  standards  for  their  exceptionality.  For 
graduating  classes  of  1987  and  1988  twenty  (20)  credits  must  be  earned  in 
grades  nine  through  twelve.    Beginning  with  the  graduating  class  of  1989, 
twenty-four  (24)  credits  must  be  earned  in  grades  nine  through  twelve. 

Trainable  Mentally  Handicapped  and  Profoundly  Mentally  Handicapped:  Students 
will  be  awarded  a  Special  Diploma  by: 

1.  Meeting  the  24  special  diploma  credit  requirements  as  determined 
in  the  Individual  Education  Plan  (lEP)  and 

2.  Demonstrate  100$  mastery  of  the  Trainable  Minimum  Performance 
Standards 

Perfcnsance  Standards 

The  following  are  the  minimum  student  performance  standards  for  each 
exceptionality  earning  a  Special  Diploma 

Program  Minimum  Student  Performance  Standards 

Specific  Learning  Disability  (SLD)  State  Student  Assessment  Test-Part  I 

Hearing  Impaired  (HI)  HI  -  Grade  11 

Physically  Impaired  (PI)  EMH  -  Gr^.de  11 
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EXHIBIT  32.  contd. 


EMH  -  Grade  1 1 

EMH  -  Grade  11 

EMH  -  Grade  1 1 

TMH  -  Grade  11 

TMH  -  Grade  11 

Certificate  of  Completion 

A  student  who  has  successfully  completed  the  district  requirements  for  Standard 
Diploma,  including  the  required  number  of  credits  for  graduation  BUT  HAS  FAILED 
TO  PASS  100?  OF  THE  STANDARDS  TESTED  ON  THE  STATE  STUDENT  ASSESSMENT  TEST  - 
PART  I  (SSAT-I)  OR  FAILED  TO  PASS  THE  STATE  STUDENT  ASSESSMENT  TEST  -  PART  II 
(SSAT-TI)  snail  be  offered  a  Certificate  of  Completion. 

Special  Certificate  of  Completion 

A  Special  Certificate  of  Completion  shall  be  issued  to  those  students  who  have 
successfully  completed  the  Leon  County  District  requirements  for  a  Special 
Diploma,  including  the  required  number  of  credits  for  graduation,  BUT  FAIL  TO 
PASS  100?  of  the  special  state  minimum  performance  standards  for  his/her 
exceptionality. 


Emotionally  Handicapped  (EH) 
Severely  Emotionally  Disturbed  (SED) 
Educable  Mentally  Handicapped  (EMH) 
Trainable  Mentally  Handicp.pped  (TMH) 
Profoundly  Mentally  Handicapped  (PMH) 
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EXHIBIT  33 


Secondary  Student  Inventory 
(Standard  Diploma  GoaT  Student) 


Student   Exceptionality 

DOB:  Student  # 


Cc^^erence  Date:      Promotion  f^om  grade           to  grade   

  Transfer  from  (school)           to  (school)  

Woodcock-Johnson  Assessment  of  Achievement 
Date  Administered 


Subtest  Grade  Equivalent       Standard  Score 

Reading 
Math 

Written  Language 
Knowledge 


strengths  -i-  weaknesses  0  cannot  do  -  cross  out  item 

INFORMATION  INPUT  INFORMATION  OUTPUT 

INFORMATION  SOURCES  TEST  FORMAT 


 ^Textbook 

 Worksheets 

 Lecture 

 Discussion 

 ^A-V  Material 

 ^Audio  Tape 

 ^Concrete  Experience 

 ^Observation 

Other: 


Short  Answer 
Essay 

Multiple  Cnoice 

True-False 

Matching 

Computation 

Word  Problems/Math 


ASSIGNMENTS 


STRUCTURE 


^Directed 
^Independent 
_Peer  Tutor 
"l  -  1  Adult 


_^Small  Group 
_Large  Group/Class 


Other: 


Worksheets 

Short  Papers 

Term  Papers 

Demo/Lab  Projects 

Art,  Media  Projects 

Oral  Reports 

Group  Discussion 

Computation 

Word  Problems/Math 

Maps,  Charts,  Graphs 


CAPS 


Results 

Reading 

Math 

Language 


Date 


Grade  Equival:}rit 


Percentile 
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EXHIBIT  33,  contd. 


(check  an  itom  orly  if  it  is  a  confirmed  and 
repeated  problem  in  the  mainstream) 


Learning  Problems  » 

 ^Becoming  interested  1 

 ^Getting  Started  l 

 Paying  attention  to  spoken 

word  2 
 Paying  attention  to  printed 

word  2 

 Following  directions  3 

 ^Keeping  track  of  materials, 

assignments  3 

 ^Staying  on  task  k 

 Completing  tasks  on  time  k 

 ^Working  in  groups  5 

 ^Working  independently  5 

 ^Learning  by  listening  6 

 ^Expressing  self  verbally  7 

 ^Reading  textbooks  8 

 ^Reading  study  sheet  or  tests  8 

 Understciding  what  is  read  9 

 ^Writing  legibly  10 

 ^Expressing  self  in  writing  11 

 ^Spelling  12 

 Seeing  relationships  13 

 Understanding  cause  and  effect; 

anticipating  consequences  13 
 ^Drawing  conclusions/making 

inferences  III 
 Reiiismbering  1 1| 


Behavior  Problems  • 

Getting  started  ? 

Coming  to  class  on  time  1 

Coming  to  class  prepared  2 

Following  directions  ^ 

Staying  in  seat  6 

Staying  on  task  5 

Completing  tasks  on  time  7 

Working  in  groups  7 

Working  indepenuently  8 
Demanding  much  help/ 

attention  8 
Participating  in  class 

ciscussion  9 

Daydreaming  10 
Interrupting  or  talking  in 

class  11 

Verbally  disrespectful  12 
Using  inappropriate 

language  12 

Harassing  other  students  13 

Abusing  property  1^* 

Cheating  15 
Getting  set  up  by  other 

kids  16 


•(Numbers  refer  to  pages  in  Maladies  &  Remedies  and  Beyond  Coping 
manuals. ) 


ERLC 


other  Academic  Skills  Needed 


^Notetaking 
^Outlining 
Punctuation 


^Sentences 
^Paragraphs 
^Dictionary  use 
^Independent  research 
^Measuring  (to  


^Manual  dexterity 


) 


Student  likes  (interests  and  hobbies): 
Stu<''-nt  dislikes: 


Other  Behavior  Skills  Needed 

Understands/follows  safety 
rules 

Asks  questions  or  requests 
help  when  needed 

Attendance  Policy:   


Comments  and  suggestions: 
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Reference 
Number 

Course 
Number 

Course  Name 

if » 

fr  ^ 

US 

COURSE  MODIFICATION  FOR  REGULAR  EDUCA7I0N  COURSES 


01 rect Ions : 

1.  List  only  courses  needing  modifications^ 

2.  Indicate  course  reference  numbers  for 
course  modifications. 

3.  Obtain  signatures  ^f  teacher(s) 
responsible. 

Modifications  of  basic  or  vocational 
courses  shall  not  include  modifications 
to  the  curriculum  frameworks  or  student 
standards. 


Page  

Student 
St  # 


of  lEP 


Exceptional lty_ 

Teacher  ~ 

Date:  From  

School 


DOB 


19 


_to  

"Grade 


19 


1  n  i  t  iat  i on 

Mod  i  f  i  cat  i  ons                                                                                            ^       Date  ^ 

Person 

Re^oon^  i  h 1 ^ 

1.     Instructional  Time  Modifications. 

Additional  time  to  complete  assignments. 

Tourse  outlines/requirements  provided. 

II.   Instructional  Strategies 
Use  PASS  Material 

IM.  Special  Communications  Systems 
Tape  record  1 ectures . 

Provide  recorded  text. 

IV.    Classroom  Test  Modifications 
Tests  will  be  given  orally. 

Verbal  responses  to  questions  recorded  on 
tape  or  d  ictated . 

Time  limits  for  test  completion  increased 

Exceptional  Ed.  Teacher 
Exceptional  Ed.  Teacher" 
Exceptional  Ed.  Teacher' 


WhJte-  cumulative/ESE  folder 
Yellow  -  ESE  office 


Regular  Ed.  Teacher 
Regular  Ed.  Teacher 
Regular  Ed.  Teacher 


P  i  nk-parent 
Goldenrod-ESE  teacher 
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EXHIBIT  35 


Course  _ 
Teacher 


COOPERATIVE  COURSE  MODIFICATION  PLAN 
Period    Student(s)   


ESE  Teacher 


Date 


Problem  Areas  Identified 
(Learning  Behavior) 


Suggested  Adaptations 
(Activity,  Assignments) 


Agreements 


WHO 


Time  Line 


Results 


EXHIBIT  36 


ifQHonnmrsoms 


THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  OF  LEON  COUNTY.  FLORIDA 
EXCEPTIONAl  STUDENT  EOUCATION 
INDIVIDUAIEDUCATIONAI  PlAN 


IDS  £SE  . 
Approved  . 
Expiration 


091  RCv 


JWC 


NONE 


Current  !EP  Conference  Date 
Student  .  


^  Student  No 


DOB 


School 


School  Yr 

  Grade  . 


Parent ^Guardiar,   

I      PLACEIS/IENT  PROCEDURES 


^  Address 


Phone 


Exceplional  Student  Education  Program 
(do  nol  abbreviaie) 

Delivery  System 
Full  Time 
Part  Time 

/  hr/min 
/  per/wk 

/  /  / 

/  /  >  /  *  *^ 

/person  Responsible 

Review 
Date  of 
lEP 

Re- 
evaluation 
 Oatp  

Total  hr  mm  of  time  ''wk  which  sludeni  will  participate  in  regular 
or  vocational  education  .   


Vocational  Ed 
Physical  Ed 


Regular/Vocational 
Subject 


.  Hegular 
.  Adaptive 

.  Specially  Designed 


Diploma: 

^•andard 
_  .  Certificate  of  Completion 
.  Special 

 Special  Certificate  of 

Completion 


Is  Policy  6GX37-3  1  7  on 
S'tspension/Expulsion 
Addressed  in  the  IEP7 

 NO 

 YES 

(See  attached  sheet) 


Exclusion  From 
Siate/Oistrici  Te:  mg 


^ES 

.NO 


Stafb/Oistrici  Tast  Modifications 

 ^Ie4ible  ScheduMng 

.flexible  Setting 
 f^ecording  Tormal 

Revised  Formal 

 Visual  Reading 

 Taenia  Reading 

 Aud/Sign  Language 


Use  of  double  basic  cost  factor  for  full-time  students 
(Specify  reauired  special  aids,  services,  or  equipment) 
 No   Yes  (See  attached  sheets) 


If  double  basic  cost  factor  is  used,  the  tEP 
must  be  s.gned  by  (he  Director  of  Excep 
donal  Student  Education  or  h«s  ciesignee 


II      DELATED  SERVICES 


1^  Program/Service 

Initiation  Date 

Hours  Weekly 

Anticipated  Duration 

Personnel  Responsible 

III     ADDITIONAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 


IV     EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  PLANNERS      •  Mm.  »HBnd  ilihtp<rent  ou»tfl.»no>  vnfog*!*  p<tcnt  do#s  noi  mtnd  documpm»ii.o»>ol  ittempi,  lo  g*.n|f,ti»  p*nicipii.on  j^ouidbf  ^n^cMea 

*  *  Mu«t  jllirnU  il  lh«  siufl^ni  IS  nfMrly  itJenlifi^d  *S  »ir»Ot>unj|l 
*"  Musi  Aitflnd  •■  the  sindeni  it  in  Spocidc  Learning  Di«jb<iiiif( 
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•    Parent/Guardian  ^Surrogate 

Regular  Ed  Teacher 

••  Inierpfeier  of  Evaluation  Procedures 

Exceptional  Ed  Teach'i 

•    LEA  Admjn  /Designee 

•     Exceptional  Ed  Teacher*' 

District  ESE  Designee 

Student 

HflS  fectf»t  COTY  0»  IfP  upon  ffttjuti-,t 


White  Cumul«rive  ESE  folder 


Canify  ESE  OHiee 


Pink  Pjfem 


Gold  ESE  Ttach^f 
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EXHIBIT  36,  contd. 


PERFORMANCE/INSTRUCTIONAL  AREA:  ESE  Applied  English  I 

Course  7910010 

ANNUAL  GOAL  The  student  will  demonstrate  1007.  nnstery  of  the  11  Intended  Outccres 


Page  — 
Student 
St  #  


.  of  iEP 


LDS-eSE  f008  Rev. 
.  Approved  JhC 


.DOB_ 


Expiration  Annual  I y 


Exceptionality  - 
Date  From  — 
School 


Teacher , 


19- 


,To  19  

 GfddH  


Present  Level 


Short  Term  Ob|ectives 


EVALUATION  OF  SHORT  TERM  INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES 


Criterion 
for  Mastery 


Procedures 


Date 
Initiated 


Results 


Date 
Completed 


Denonstrate  and  expand  use  of: 

1.  Punctuation 

2.  Capitalization 

3.  Written  canrunication 

4.  Oral  conmjnicaticn 

5.  Oral  and  written  conprehension 

6.  CLcjiiiur 

7.  Vocabulary 

8.  Literature 


7(77o  student  perfornv^ 
ance  standaros  for 
eacii  Intended  Out- 
care 


Teacher  Assessment 


Denunjtrate  the  ability  to: 
9.    Organize  objects  and  information  into 
logical  groupings  and  orders 

10.  Use  reference  materials  to  obt;»in 
specified  information 

11.  Discuss  and  discern  events  from  mass  media 


Whitt    Cumu'at've  tSE  Fo  Oer 


Pinii  Pa'cnt 

Goifien/Oil    ESE  Teacher 


NOn  Mastery  »  O 
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EXHIBIT  36.  contd. 


PERFORMANCE/INSTRUCTIONAL  AREA: 


Page  — 

ESE  Functional  Language  Arts  Student 
Comprehensive  -     Course  No  . 79  1 0  JiAher- 


of  lEP 


LOS-E$E     lOQi  Rev 


|Q8 


.  Approved  JT^C 
Expiration  AnnualT7 


ANNUAL  GOAL: 


The  student  will  denonstr  be  mastery  of 
Intended  Outcomes « 


Exceptionality- 
"-©Ate   From  — 
Schoot 


19- 


-To- 


Grade  • 


.19- 


Present  Level 


Short  Term  Objectives 


EVALUATION  OF  SHORT-TERM  INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES 


Criterion 
for  Mastery 


Procedures 


Date 

Initiated 


*  Results 


Date 
Com  plated 


45* 


Maste  r ed 
s tude  nt 
performance 
3  tandards 

1  •  0  

1  •  0  

1 .  0 


2.0^ 
2.  o" 


The  student  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Demonstrate  appropriate 
listening  skills. 

•  0    

•  0    

•  0    

2.  Demonstrate  appropriate 
verbal  expression  skills. 

•  0    

.  0 


70%  student 

performance 

standards 

for  each 

Intended 

Outcome 


Teacher 
Asse  ssment 


2-0. 

2. 

2. 

2.0* 


3.  0^ 
3.0^ 
3.0^ 


•  0. 

•  o" 


Demonstrate  correct 
grammar  in  written 
communication • 

•  0    

.  0    

.  0 


4,   Demonstrate  appropriate 
written  language  skills* 
•  0 


•  0^ 

,  o" 


Whitf  Cumul«tiv«/ESE  Foidtr 
Y«ilow    ESE  OffiC* 


Pink  P»rtnt 
Goidtnrod   ESE  TMChir 


•MMt«rv  •  X 
Non  MtiUry  • 
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EXHIBIT  36.  contd, 


Page . 


of  lEP 


LDS'ESE      #0D8  Mv. 


PERFORMANCE/INSTRUCTIONAL  AREA:  ESE  Functional  Language  Arts:  Student  

Comprehensive  -     Course  No  •  79  1  0  Jftftcher  

^  P9  •  2  )  Exceptional  ty- 

The   student  will  demonstrate  mastery  of  X)^Xc  From  

Intended  Outcome s • 


.  Approved 


JHC 


Exp i  rat  Ion  Annually 


ANNUAL  GOAL. 


19- 


-To- 


-19- 


Present  Level 


Mastered 
s  tudent 
performance 
s  tandards 

5.0  

5.0  

5.0  

5.0  

6.0  

6.0 


6.  0_ 
6.  O" 


8.  0^ 
8.  0[ 
8.  O] 
8.  O" 


Short  Term  Objectives 


School  - 


Grade  ' 


EVALUATION  OF  SHORT-TERh/l  INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES 


The   student  will  be  able   to s 

5.  Spell  vocabulary  words. 

.0   

.0          ^  ^ 

.0   

.  0    

6.  Write  legibly. 

.0     

.0   

.  0 


Demonstrate  appropriate 
functional   reading  skills. 
.0 


.0_ 
.0^ 

.  o' 

.0^ 
.  0^ 
.  0^ 

.  o' 


Locate  and  read  selected 
sections   of   tho  newspaper. 

.0    ^ 

.0    

.0    

.0 


Criterion 
for  Mastery 


70%  student 
'^erf  orroance 
standards 
for  each 
Intended 
Outcome 


Procedures 


Teacher 
Assessment 


Date 
Initiated 


*  Results 


Date 

Completed 
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CXHIBIT  36,  contd. 


Page 


of  lEP 


lOS'ESE      #008  Rev 


PERFORMANCE/INSTRUCTIONAL  AREA: 


ANNUAL  GOAL. 


ESE  Functional   Language  Arts:  Student-  

Comprehensive  -     Course  No  .  7910  3^fehef  

(P9«3)  Exceptic-lity- 

■■■■Otte   From  — 
School  - 


  approved 


J>1C 


ExpiratJOP  Annua 


The  Student  will  demonstrate  mastery  ot 
Intended  Outc'>mes. 


19- 


-To. 


19 


Grade 


Present  Level 


Short  Term  Obiectives 


EVALUATION  OF  SHORT-TERM  INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES 


Criterion 
for  Mastery 


Procedures 


Date 
Initiated 


Results 


Date 

Completed 


Mastered 
student 
performance 
standards 


The   student  will  be  able  to; 
9.   Locate  and  use  information 
in  the   telephone  book* 


•  0. 


70%  student 

performance 

standards 

for  each 

Intended 

Outcome 


Teacher 
Assessment 


/ 


Whit*  Cumuiativt/ESE  Poldtr 
Y«ilOwv   ESE  OHica 


Pink  Parant 
Goidanrod   ESE  Taachar 


•MaitarV  •  X 
Non  Mattary  ^  O 


Participant 
Parents* 


Student* 


LITE  Coordinator 


ESE  Teachers* 


Vocational  Teachers* 


Vocational  Resource 
Teachers  (VRT) 


Job  Coach 


EXHIBIT  37 

Summary  of  Each  Transition  Team  Me^iber^s  Role 

Role 


Encourage  employment 

Participate  in  ludividual  Education  I  Plan  conference 
Participate  in  Individual  Transition    Ian  conference 
Support  teacher's  effc  .3  to  provide  job  training 
Develop  awareness  of  community  resources  and  agencies 
Provide  pertinent  information  about  student 

Attend  school/work  regularly 
Perform  work  (school/job)  satisfactorily 
Participate  in  transition  process 
Participate  in  lEP/ITP  conference 
Earn  80$+  of  behavioral  points 

Impleraef/,  LITE  Curriculum 

Instruct  participants  in  LITE  Curriculum  as  scheduled 
Assess  students  interest,  abilities 
Schedi*  .e  assessment 

Participate  in/coordinate  job  search,  development 

Participate  in/coordinate  "'ob  placement 

Participate  in  lEP/ITP  conference 

initiate  Job  Coach  request 

Assist  in  providing  career  counseling 

Instruct  students  LITE  Curriculum  as  scheduled 
Remediate  identified  skills  for  successful 

transition  from  school  to  work 
Participate  in  lEP/ITP  conference 

Assist  in    ppropriate  educational/vocational  planning 

Provide  hands-on  instruction  in  vocational  courses 

Participate  in  lEP/ITP  conferences 

Provide  input  into  instructional  remediation 

Support  ESE  students  in  vocational  courses 
Develop  appropriate  curriculum  modifications 
Suggest  alternative  teaching  strategies 
Ijtor  students 

Act  as  liaison  between  ESE  and  Vocational  Education 
teachers 

Participate  in  lEP/ITP  conferences 

Conduct  task  analyses  of  job 

Assess  students*  skill  levels  ana  abilities 

Develop  training  plans 

honitor  progress 
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EXHIBIT  37,  contd. 


Testing  Assistant 


Transition  Specialist 


Vocational  Specialist* 


DeveJop  oata  on  students  anu  interact  informally 
with  them 

Complete  Talent  Assessment  Program  assessment 
Develop  report,  recommendations 
Participate  in  lEP/ITP  conference 

Develop  County  Transition  Procedures/Plan 
Follow  up  former  students 

Initiate  Individ'  jlI  Transition  Plan  conferences 

Participate  on  Interagency  Council 

Act  as  liaison  between  support  agencies  and  school 

Coordinate  vocational  assessment 

Coordinate  job  coaching 

Coordinate  transit j on  services 

Design  curriculum 

Conduct  racjearch  and  development  activities 

Manage  LITE  Program 

Conduct  staff  inservice 

Conduct  job  search 

Conduct  public  relations 

Chair  Interagency  Council 

Write  grants 

Support  Transition  Team 

Evaluate  program 


^'These  participants  are  essential  to  the  Transition  Team  and  assume  the  other 
various  roles  as  determined  by  their  organizational  structure. 
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EXHIBIT  38 


Transition  Profile 


DOB: 


Student  No. 


Exceptionality 


Graduation  Date 


Diploma 


Parentis  Name 


Address/Zip 


Phone 


Transition  Conference  Date: 
Transfer  Conference  Date: 


Promotion  from  (grade) 
Transfer  from  (school) 


Grade/Year 


School 


Teacher 


Diploma  Requirement  Information/Transcript 


Credits 


9TH  GRADE 


CREDITS 


_Minimum  Standards 
_Mastery  Date 

CPA 


lOTH  GRADE 


CREDITS 


CPA 


UTH  GRADE 


CREDITS 


CPA 


to  (grade)  

to  (school) 


RE-EVALUATION  DATES: 


ACHIEVEMENT  INFORMATION 


Woodcock-Johnson  Achievement  Date  Administered 

Subtest  Grade  Score  Standard  Score 


Reading 


Written  Language 


Knowledge 


Test: 


Date  Administered 


Subtests 

SS/7. 

GE 

12TH  GRADE 


CREDITS 


CPA 


EXHIBIT  38,  contd. 


SENIOR  YEAR 

THINGS  TO  DO  THIS  YEAR 

Living  Arranganants 
.  With  family 

•  Sharad  living 

•  Indapendent  living 
_  SuDarvisad  livinff 

CAREER  GOALS 

Aganoy  Eligibility/Support 

•  Job  Training  Partnership 

Act  (JTPA) 

•  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (VR] 

•  Developmental  Services 

•  Other 

ITP  CONFERENCE  DATE 
T£ST»  INVENTORIES  TAKEN 

CAREER  PLANNING  CHECKLIST 

SELP-AWARENESS 

REVIEW  OF  INTERESTS 
REVIEW  OP  SKILLS 
REVIEW  OP  VALUES 

CAREER  EXPLORATION 

STUDY  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

DECISION  MAKING 

UNDERSTANDING  DECISION  MAKING  SKILLS 

SEEKING  SKILLS 

WRITING  RESUME 

WRITING  LETTER  OP  APPLICATION 
JOB  APPLICATION  COMPLETION 
INTERVIEWING  PRACTICE 
WRITING  THANK  YOU  LETTERS 
DRESS  AND  HYGIENE 


STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT  HISTORY 

EMPLOYER  NAME  ' 

FROM  / 

SUPERVISOR 

»S 

NAME 

AND 

TITLE 

C0MHENT3 

ADDRESS 

TO  / 

DUTIES 

EMPLO/ER  NAME 
ADDRESS 

FROM  / 
TO  / 

SUPERVISOR 
DUTIES 

S 

NAME 

AND 

TITLE 

COMMENTS 

EMPLOYER  NAME 

FROM  / 

SUPERVISOR 

S 

NAME 

AND 

TITLE 

COMMENTS 

ADDRESS 

TO  / 

DUTIES 

ERIC 
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EXHIBIT  38,  contd. 


Areas/Grade 

Status 

Planning 

8th-9th  ' 
l.«iair»/Rccre«t{en 

•  Specialized  recreation/iocial 
activities  (Special  Olympics) 

•  Cdmmunity  Center  programt 

•  Parkt/i  .creation  programs 

•  Hobbies 

•  Church  groups 

iMical  Nccdt/Reaources/Aldes 

•  Medication 

•  Aides  * 

•  InsurarKe 

•  Health  problem 

Feraonal/Pamity  Relationship 

•  Parent/Cuardian/Surrogate 

•  Coixtscling 

•  Suppor  t  group 

•  Interpreters 

•  Legal  aid  services 

Things  to  do  this  year 

INTEREST  AND  SKILLS 

TEST,    INVENTORIES  TAKEN 

TAP    /"  T 
OTHER  £Z7 

9th-l0t;i 

PifMnal  Management 

•  Employment /social  sicills 

•  Hygiene 

•  Money  management 

•  Parenting  skills 

•  HousehcH  management 

•  Counseling 

Vocational  Trainint/ploccment/Post 
Sooontfary  Education 

•  Assessment 

•  LITE  courses 

•  Employment 

•  Trade  school 

•  Training  assistance  *^ 
^  Militarv 

THINGS  TO  DO  THIS  YEAR 

C..REER  INTEREST/GOALS 

TEST,  1NVE^'T0RIES  TAKEN 

lOth-llth 

Traniporutlon 

•  Independent 

•  Pt^lic  transportation 

•  Specialized  equipr^ent 

•  Driven  by  other 

Ptnanclal/income 

•  Sclf-suf  ttcient  earnings 

•  Supplemental  security  incotre 

•  Off^eral  public  assistance 

^     c  If it»  benefit* 

ERJ.C 

THINGS  TO  DO  THIS  YEAR 

CAREER  INTEREST/GOALS 

REFER  FOR  ITP             YES           NO  DATE 
TEST.  UWENTORIES  TAKEN 

2ro 

EXHIBIT  39 


LC5  ESE 

Approved: 

Expiration: 


LEON  COUm  /  SCHOOIS     THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  OF  LEON  COUNTY,  FLORIDA 
TH.  M      to  iMcn  EXCERTIGNAL  STilOENT  EDUCATION 

INDIVIDUAL TRANSmON  PUN 


Conference  Date: 


Last  Name           First  M 

School 

DOB 

Student  Number 

Parent's  Name 

Diploma  Option  Grad.Oate 

AGE 

Social  '.ecurity  No. 

Address   

Phone 

PLANNING 
AREAS 


Personal/ 

Family 

Relationship 


Medical  Needs/ 

Resources/ 

Other 


Personal 
Management 

Leisure/ 
Recreation 


Vocational 

Training/ 

Assessment/ 

Placement/ 

Work 

Experience/ 
Post  Sec.  Ed. 


Transportation 


STATUS 


Anticipated  Services, 
Placement,  Other  Options 


RESPONSIBILITIES 
Parent/Student 
School/Agency 


TIMELINE 
Initiated/ 
Completed 


Financial/ 
Income 


Agency 

Ehgihility/ 

Resources 


Living 

Arrangements 


Comments: 


Participants/Title 


Signature 


Whitt  -Cumumtive/ES  i  Foldtr 


Participants/Title 


Signature 


YtlkMv .  CSC  OffKt 


Ptnk '  Par tnt 


Goldenrod  •  CSE  Teacher 


Er|c  22Z         2 'A  J 


• 


CO 
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LEON  COUNTY  SCHOOLS 
Tht  BtM  PiBct  to  Ittm 


EXHIBIT  40 


INDIVIDUAL  TRANSITION  PLAN 
PARTICIPANT  ACTION  RECORD 


ITP  Conference  Date: 


Student: 


Planning 
Areas 


Personal 

Family 

Relationship 


Medical 
Needs 
Resources 
Other 


Personal 
Management 

Leisure 
Recreation 


Vocational 

Training 

Assessment 

Placement 

Work 

Experience 
Post 

Secondary 
Education 


2iu 


School: 


Contact: 


-Participants 

Title 

Phone  # 

Participants 

Title 

Phone  # 

Recommendation 


Outcomes 


Responsibility 
Assumed  By: 


•  Time  Line 
Initiated 
Completed 


LEON  COUNTY  SCHOOLS 
Tht  Best  Pit cf  to  Lf  f  rn 


EXHIBIT  40,  contd. 


INDIVIDUAL  TRANSITION  PLAN 
PARTICIPANT  ACTION  RECORD 


(TP  Conference  Date: 


Student. 


School 


Contact: 


Planning 
Areas 


Recommendation 


Outcomes 


Responsibility 
Assumed  By: 


Time  Line 
Initiated^ 
Completed 


Transportation 


Financial' 
Income 


Agency 
Eligibtity 
Resources 


K  Living 

^  Arrangements 


Comments: 


2-;: 
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EXHIBIT  40,  contd. 

TRANSITION  CONTACT  LOG 


STUDENT 


Biafl 

Ch 


LEON  COUNTY  SCH0CL8 
Thf  Bill  Pit Cf  to  Lf  f  rn 


EXHIBIT  41 


INDIVIDUAL  TRANSITION  PUN  MONITOR 


 Page 


Planning 
Areas 


Personal 

Family 

Reiattonship 


Mttdical 
Needs 
Resources 
Other 


Personal 
Management 

Leisure 
Recreation 


Vocational 

Training 

Assessment 

Placement 

Work 

Experience 
Post 

Secondary 
tducation 


Sludeni: 

School 

ITP  Conference  Date: 

DOB: 

Participants 

Title 

Phone  # 

Participants 

Title 

Phone  # 

Student  No.: 

Teacher: 

Recommendation 


Outcomes 


Responsibility 
Assumed  By: 


Time  Line 
Initiated/ 
Completed 


ERLC 
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EXHIBIT  41 ,  contd. 


LEON  COUhrYSCHOO..S 
Th«  B«ft  P*yc9  to  Ltam 

INDIVIDUAL  TRANSITION  PLAN  MONITOR 

 Page 

Student: 

School 

IIP  Conlerence  Date: 

Planning 
Areas 

noCUl  r  )irianUdii(/n 

Outcomes 

Responsibility 
Assumed  By: 

Time  Line 
Initiated 
Completed 

Transportation 

Financial' 
Income 

Agency 

Eligiblity' 

Resources 

Living 

Arrangeinents 

Comments: 


EXHIBIT  42 


Cooperative  Vocational  Education 
Student /Parent  Agreeaent  for  LITE 

Leon's  Intensive  Training  for  Employment  Program  (LITE)  is  designed  to  develop 
a  student  academically,  vocationally,  economically,  and  socially.    The  student 
must  accept  certain  responsibilities,  and  strictly  observe  certain  rules  and 
•regulations.    Failure  to  comply  with  these  guidelines  may  result  in  an 
unsatisfactory  grade,  loss  of  credit  and/or  removal  from  the  program. 

I  agree  to: 

1.  Le  regular  in  attending  in  school  and  notify  my  coordinator  in  case 
of  necessary  absence  (before  12:00  noon). 

2.  Be  on  time  to  class. 

3.  Maintain  80$  of  my  behavioral  points  weekly  in  order  to  remain  in  this 
class. 

^.    Maintain  80$  of  my  behavioral  points  weekly  to  be  eligible  for  job 
placement. 

5.  Be  appropriately  dressed  each  day. 

6.  Be  regular  in  attending  school  and  my  job,  and  tell  my  employer  and 
coordinator  if  I  am  absent  (before  12:00  noon). 

7.  Be  on  time  to  school  and  job. 

8.  Carry  my  off-campus  I.n.  at  alx  times 

9.  Tell  my  coordinator  about  any  problems  at  my  job  and  make  no  changes 
without  talking  to  her/him  first. 

I  understand  that: 

10.  If  I  am  absent  unexcui^ed,  I  cannot  go  to  work. 

11.  I  must  turn  in  my  time  card  to  my  coordinator  on  ^he  first  day  of 
each  month. 

12.  I  will  fail  OJT  if  my  work  and  behavior  are  not  satisfactory. 

13.  I  must  follow  school  rules  throughout  the  day. 

14.  I  will  receive  an  "F"  for  OJT  if  I  quit  a  job  without  permission 
from  my  coordinator. 


Student  Date  Parent  Date 
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EXHIBIT  43 


LITE 

Leon  County  School  District 
Vocational  Training  Programs 
Student/Employee  Evaluation 


Student:  School:  ■   Date: 

Supervisor:    Business:    Phor3; 


Ability  to  Follow  Instructions 

1»    Uses  initiative  in  interpreting  and  following  instructions. 

2.    Usually  follows  instruction  with  no  difficulty* 

3»    Follows  instructions  with  some  difficulty. 

^*    Needs  repeated  detailed  instructions. 

Appearance 

1    Exceptionally  neat  and  appropriately  dressed. 

2.    Neat  and  appropriately  dressed. 

3»    Satisfeotory  appearance  and  dress. 

^»    Sometimes  neglectful  of  appearance  and  dress. 

Attitude  Towpa  d  Wor^^ 

1»    Takes  a  *.een  interest  in  thrj  training  and  initiative  to  learn. 

2.    Shows  interest  in  training  and  has  desire  to  learn. 

3.    Has  some  inrarest  in  learning. 

^»    Shows  little  interest  or  enthusiasm  for  the  aining. 

Attendance  and  Punctuality 

1»    Never  absent  or  late  without  good  cause. 

2.    Seldom  absent  or  late  without  good  cause. 

3.    Occasionally  absent  or  late. 

^.    Frequently  absent  or  late. 

Cooperation 

1»    Always  cooperates  eagerly  and  cheerfully. 

2.    Usually  cooperates  eagerly  and  cheerfully. 

3.    Cooperates  willingly  wnen  asked. 

^.    Cooperates  reluctantly. 

Interpersonal  Relations 

  Extremely  tactful  and  understanding  in  dealing  with  others. 

2»    Usually  poised,  courteous  and  tactful  in  dealing  with  others, 

3*    Tries  to  please 

^»    Sometimes  lacks  poise  and  seems  indifferent. 

Dependability 

1»    Meets  all  obligations  unfailingly  without  supervision. 

2.    Meets  obligations  with  very  little  supervision. 

3»    Meets  obligations  under  careful  supervision. 

^»    Sometimes  fails  in  obligation  even  under  careful  supervision. 


2')  J 
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EXHIBIT  43 I  contd. 


Expense  Conscious  (Materials  and  Equipment) 

!•    Extremely  cireful  in  using  materials  and  equipment. 

2.    Uses  good  judgment  in  using  materials  and  equipment. 

3*    Takes  average  care  in  using  materials  and  equipment, 

4.    Careless  about  materials  and  equipment. 

Job  Skills 

1.    Possesses  all  of  the  essential  skills  and  related  information. 

2.    Has  an  above  average  command  of  the  essential  skills  and  related 

information. 

3.    Has  an  acceptable  command  of  the  skills  and  related  information. 

4.    Weak  in  the  essential  skills  and  related  information. 

Observance  of  Rules 

1.    Always  observes  rules. 

2.    Seldom  disregards  rules. 

3»   Observes  most  of  the  rules. 

4.    Frequently  neglects  rules. 

Quality  of  Work 

1.  Has  an  aptitude  for  doing  neiit,  accurate  work  and  exceeds 

requirements. 

2.    Does  more  than  the  required  amount  of  neat,  accurate  work. 

3.    Does  normal  amount  of  acceptable  work. 

4.    Does  less  than  required  amount  of  satisfactory  work. 

Work  Area 

1.    Keeps  work  area  outstandingly  neat  and  efficiently  organized. 

2.    Takes  pride  in  appearance  and  arrangement  of  work  area. 

3»    Follows  good  housekeeping  rules. 

4.    Allows  work  to  become  disorganized  and  untidy. 

Over-All  Evaluation  of  Student's  Training 

1.    Outstanding  =  A 

2.    Above  Average  =  B 

3.    Average  =  C 

4.    Below  Average  =  D 

Supervisor  Cooraents 


Corrective  action  needed  to  achieve  Ifflprovement. 


Signature  of  Supervisor  Date 


Enroll ee  cooments 


ERIC 
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EXHIBIT  43,  contd. 


I  agree  with  the  rating   

I  disagree  with  the  rating 


If  applicable-statement  from  enrollee  of  areas  improvement  will  be  forthcoming 
and  how  this  will  be  achieved. 

Vocational  Education  Coordinator  l,LITE  Coordinator)  Comments 
Corrective  action  to  be  taken: 
Follow-up  report  on  above: 


Signature  of  Vocational  Education  Coordinator  Date 


C 
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PIERCE  COUNTY  VOCATIONAL/ 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION  COOPERATIVE 


Location: 

Pierce  County  Vocational/ 

Special  Education  Cooperative 
4500  Steilacoora  Blvd.,  SW 
Tacoraa,  WA  9B499 
(206)  756-5746 


Contact  Person: 

Douglaa  H,  Gill 
Program  rector 
Pierce  County  Vocational/ 
Special  Education  Coop. 
4500  Steilacoom  Blvd. ,  oW 
Tccoraa,  WA  98499 
(206)  756-5746 


Background  Information 


Objective 


The  Cooperative's  purpose  is  to  consolidate  the  efforts  of  vocational  and 
special  education  at  the  secondary  level  in  twelve  districts. 

Key  Features 

The  Pierce  County  Vocat.ional/Spe''  al  Education  Cooperative  ij  a  consortium 
between  vocational  education  anc      ecial  education  at  the  local  level.  The 
Cooperative  fosters  reciprocal  relationships  that  result  in  handicapped 
learners  developing  job  entry  level  skills  and/or  acquiring  the  foundation  for 
postsecondary  vocational  involvement.    Governed  by  an  advisory  committee  of 
local  district  personnel,  it  was  initiated  in  the  Fall  of  1983.    An  annual 
program  of  work  aimed  at  functional  research,  instruction,  and  service  to 
participating  districts  provides  direction  to  the  Cooperative.    The  evaluation 
assesses  the  iiiipact  of  this  effort  on  teachers,  students,  and  the  local 
employment  picture. 

Shortly  after  the  Cooperative  was  formed,  a  constitution  and  by-laws  were 
written  to  frame  its  operational  structure  and  management.    The  structure  of 
the  Cooperative  is  grounded  in  the  notion  that  both  vocational  education  and 
special  education  require  equal  input.    Twenty- ^our  vocational  and  special 
education  adrainistrators  from  twelve  districts  form  the  nucleus  of  the  advisory 
committee.    Representatives  from  the  Washington  Parents  Advocating  for 
Vocational  Education  (P.A.V.E.),  Pierce  County  school  district  superintendents, 
and  the  Educational  Service  District  #121  are  ex  officio  members. 
Co-chairpersons  (one  representing  vocational  education  and  one  representing 
special  education)  are  ider^tified  annually.    They  conduct  monthly  meetings  of 
the  executive  committee  and/or  the  full  adviso*^-  committee.    The  executive 
committee  serves  as  a  conduit  between  the  progr  i  director  and  the  advisory 
committee.    Similarly,  the  ESD  provides  a  linkage  between  the  superintendents 
and  the  advisory  committee.    The  program  director  is  responsible  to  both  the 
Educational  Service  District  and  the  advisory  committee. 

The  Cooperative  focuses  on  bouh  "horizontal"  and  "vertical"  issues. 
Horizontally,  the  Cooperative  addresses  issues  that  affect  all  participating 
(districts.    The  Cooperative  also  helps  individua^L  districts  focus  on  issues 
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that  primarily  concern  them  (the  "vertical"  axis).  This  orgcnizational  concept 
allows  separate  pieces  of  the  puzzle  to  be  addressed  in  unison  with  a  vision  of 
the  whole  picture. 


Program  of  Work  for  Year  One  of  Project  (1983-8h) 
1»    Establish  and  maintain  a  data  base. 

2.  Develop  and  initiate  local  district  level  implementation  plans. 

3.  Establish  and  maintain  a  vocational/special  education  resource 
information  center. 

4.  Determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  interagency  cooperation  and 
involvement  in  the  career/vocational  development  of  handicapped 
persons  in  Pierce  County. 

5.  Increase  vocational  education's  involvement  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  individualized  education  programs  (lEPs). 

6.  Explore  the  related  vocational  instructor /liaison  teacher  concept. 


Program  of  Work  for  1986-87 

1.  Collect  comparative  data  for  the  purposes  of  evaluation  and 
completion  of  the  national  validation  applicaticn. 

2.  Operate  and  maintain  the  Cooperative  materials/resource  center. 

3.  Finalize  comprehensive  staff  development  package  available  through 
the  Cooperative. 

4.  Sponsor  time-limited  "return  to  industry"  internships  for  local 
district  personnel. 

5.  Develop  and  promote  a  vocational  education  assessment  model  for 
participating  districts. 

6.  Provide  on-site  consultative  services  to  participating  districts. 

7.  Assist  in  solidifying  functional  county-wide  interagency  agreements 
with  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 


Program  of  Work  for  1987-88 

1.  Complete  the  national  validation  process. 

2.  Implement  ohe  comprehensive  staff  development  component  of  tne 
Cooperative. 

3»    Promote  vocational  assessment  within  participating  districts. 
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4.  Develop  catalog  of  instructional  objectives  for  each  secondary 
vocational  ef^ucation  program  are^  within  Pierce  County. 

5.  Continue  providing  on-site  consultation  to  each  district  within 
the  Cooperative r 

6.  Strategically  plan  for  the  future  of  the  Cooperative. 


Profile  of  Local  Service  Area 

The  twelve  school  districts  comprising  this  Cooperative  include  both  city  wide 
districts  and  intermediate  districts  in  urban,  suburban,  small  town,  and  rural 
settings.    Collectively  the  student  bodies  represent  all  socioeconomic 
categories,  and  display  a  diverse  mix  of  racial,  ethnic  and  cultural 
backgrounds.    During  the  1985-86  school  year,  approximately  15,520  students 
were  enrolled  in  high  schools  served  by  the  Cooperative,  15$       whom  were 
special  education  students.    During  the  1986-87  school  year,  a  total  of  1^,592 
students  were  enrolled  in  high  schools  served  by  the  Cooperative,  of  whom  15$ 
were  special  education  students.    For  the  1987-88  school  year,  approximately 
15,000  total  students  will  enroll,  of  whom  12-15$  are  speciax  education 
students. 

In  Pierce  County,  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine  constitute  junior  high  school, 
while  grades  10,  11,  and  12  comprise  high  school. 


Staff  Assigned  to  Project 
Program  Director  -  100$ 

The  director  has  spent  15  years  in  the  field,  the  last  four  of  which  were  in 
his  current  position.    His  Bachelor's  degree  is  in  special  education,  his 
Master's  degree  is  in  vocational  education,  and  his  Doctorate  is  in  educational 
leadership.    While  in  Georgia,  he  was  instrumental  in  developing  and 
implementing  that  state's  Related  Vocational  Instruction  program.    The  RVI 
program  was  a  systematic  statewide  effort  to  blend  the  expertise  of  spec: il 
education  and  v^ocational  education  in  order  to  provide  effective  training  and 
instructional  support  to  vocationally  mainstreamed  special  education  students. 

Program  Assistant  -  100$ 

The  program  assistant  has  been  jn  the  field  four  years,  all  of  which  were  in 
her  current  position. 


Financial  Data 


1985-1986 


1986-1987 


1987-1988 


PL  98-52^1  10$  handicapped  setaside  $40,3^13 
PL  9^-142  "flow-through"  funds  il7,211 
Local  funds  110^3113 


$i|8,08l 
i|8,08l 
0 


$i|1,966 
ill, 966 
0 


TOTALS  $127,897 


$96,162 


$83,932 
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Examples  of  how  the  ^0%  handicapped  setasides  were  used  in  1985-1986 


These  funds  helped  establish  the  Materials/Resource  Inforr^ation  Center  and  the 
"Internship  with  Industries"  program. 


Examples  of  how  the  ^0%  handicapped  setasides  were  used  in  1986-1987 

These  funds  helped  establish  new  Vocational  Resource  Instructor  pooitiors  in 
Pierce  County  high  schools.    These  funds  helped  to  develop  vocational  education 
assessment  materials. 

Examples  of  how  the  10$  handicapped  setasides  will  be  used  in  1987"1988 
These  funds  will  be  used  to: 

1.  Assist  in  developing  a  catalog  of  vocational  education  instructional 
program  objectives  across  12  districts, 

2.  Support  the  operation  of  the  Materials/Resource  Information  Center, 

3.  Conduct  follow-up  studies  of  former  students. 


Number  of  Special  Education  Students  Served 


1985-1986 

1986-1987 

1987-1988 

Mildly  Mentally  Retarded 

52 

50 

71 

Learning  Disabled 

568 

550 

601 

Seriously  Emotionally  Disturbed 

107 

125 

77 

Orthopedically  Impaired 

9 

10 

1 1 

De  f 

5 

5 

8 

Hard  of  Hearing 

3 

5 

5 

Other  Health  Impa*  -^d 

27 

30 

18 

Multi-Handicappeo 

1 

1 

H 

TOTAL  SERVED  BY  THIS  PROJECT 

772 

790 

795 
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Total  number  of  special  education  students  served  through  this  project  by  grade 
(unduplicated  count) 

Grade                 .^85-1986  1986-1987  1987-1988  (estimate) 

8  NA  NA  NA 

9  NA  NA  NA 

10  268  318  320 

11  257  278  280 

12  2110  186  180 
Deferred  Diplcma       7  13  20 
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Total  number  of  vocational  education  courses  compxcbed  by  students  served 
through  this  project 

1985-1986  1986-1987 

Semester  Length  Semester  Length 

Agricultural  Education                                       107  136 

Business/Office  Education                                 117  lUi 

Consumer  and  Horaenaking  Education                      88  73 

Marketing  Education                                            15  8 

Industrial/Technology  Education                        376  1*06 

Cooperative  Vocational  Education                        k5  28 

Specially  Designed  Vocational  Program                2^  3 


• 
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Meeting  the  Perkins  Act  Mandates  That 
Apply  to  Special  Education  Students 


Man^-^te  One:  Notification 


The  Coopera+-.ive's  advisory  board  includes  Ihe  director  of  Washington  Parents 
Advocating  for  Vocational  Education  (P.A.V.E.).    In  addition,  the  Cooperative 
routinely  makes  presentations  to  parent  advisory  committees  within  each 
district,  and  has  conducted  throe  four-hour  instructional  programs  at  no  cost 
to  interested  parents.    The  Program  Director  is  also  a  presenter  at  annual 
advocacy  group  meetings  each  spring.    Topics  include;  "What  is  Vocational 
Education?",  "What  is  Vocational  Assessment?",  and  "What  are  the  Vocational 
Educational  Components  of  the  lEP?". 

The  focal  point  of  the  Cooperative's  involvement  with  parents  has  been  to 
establish  planning  strategies  for  handicapped  students  who  wish  to  enter  and 
participate  in  vocational  education  p»o£»;rams  at  the  secondary  and  postsecondary 
levels.    Parents  can  also  participate  in  all  Cooperative  sponsored  staff 
development  programs.    Notices  of  such  programs  are  regularly  included  in 
P.A.V.E.  newsletters . 


Mandate  Two:  At^sessment 

The  Cooperative  is  developing  a  county-wide  vocational  education  assessment 
plan.    Its  purpose  is  to  establish  a  framework  of  sequential  activities  that 
wii;  allow  special  education  students  to  become  more  appropriately  involved  in 
vocational  education  programs  at  the  secondary  level.    The  intent  of 
as  9ssments  based  on  this  plan  is  not  to  identify  a  job  or  task  which  b65^t 
suits  the  student  being  evaluated,  and  then  build  an  instructional  program 
based  on  the  specific  Job  title.    The  goal  of  this  assessment  is  to  locate  an 
appropriate  cluster  or  family  of  jobs,  and  then  build  towards  a  given  job  title 
as  a  result  of  subsequent  instruction  within  a  vocational  education  program 
area.    In  this  manner,  secondary  vocational  education  will  enable  students  to 
develop  Job  entry  level  skills  and/or  a  foundation  for  post  secondary 
vocational  education  involvement  before  committing  themselves  to  a  specific 
job. 

The  plan  attempts  to  maximize  the  utility  of  available  by: 

1.  Refc    sing,  to  some  degree,  the  delivery  of  career  related 
insti  -ction  at  the  junior  high  level, 

2.  Administering  vocational  interest  devices  to  try  and  capture 
occupational  preferences, 

3.  Exposing  students  to  a  battery  of  vocational  aptitude  measures. 

Involving  vocational  education  teachers  in  the  assessment  process 
through  the  development  of  program  epecific  per^orwance  samples, 
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5.  Allowing  students  to  face  validate  the  results  of  an  actual  tryout 
In  vocational  education  programs  for  which  they  have  some  expressed 
interest  and  aptitude,  and 

6.  Recommending  an  appropriate  instructional  program  or  sequence 
of  courses  that  the  student  must  complete  jn  order  to  attain 
vocational  competence. 

The  first  three  phases  of  this  six  phase  plan  are  driven  by  special  education. 
Phases  four  and  five  are  primarily  accomplished  through  vocational  education. 
Phase  six  requires  dual  input  from  both  disciplines.    Ancillary  p:jrsonnel,  such 
as  school  psychologists,  counselors,  and  occupational  information  specialists 
can  also  play  meaningful  roles  in  gathering  and  interpreting  information 

The  assessment  plan  is  not  intended  to  spell  out  how  each  phase  will  be 
accomplished.    It  describes  what  needs  to  be  done  during  each  phase.  The 
plan's  time  frame  is  roughly  from  second  semester  eighth  grade  to  second 
semester  tenth  grade.    However,  students  will  enter  and  exit  various  phases  of 
the  model  at  different  points  depending  upon  the  on-going  acquisition  of  new 
information,  skills,  and  abilities.    Ideally,  as  this  plan  or  a  reasonable 
facsimile  is  assimilated  by  participating  districts,  the  time  lines  suggested 
by  the  plan  can  be  more  closely  monitored.    As  the  practice  of  vocational 
education  assessment  within  the  districts  becomes  more  definitive,  individual 
substeps  and  instrumentation  within  each  major  phase  may  be  defined  more 
strictly.    (See  Exnibit       for  a  detailed  description  of  the  assessment  plan.) 


Mandate  Three:    Special  Services 

A  series  of  three  30-hour  training  programs  is  available  1"o  all  secondary  level 
vocational  and  special  education  staff  within  the  twelve  districts.    A  120-hour 
specialized  training  program  is  available  during  the  summer  quarter  to  train 
special  education  personnel  to  act  as  liaison  teachers  between  special  and 
vocational  education  at  the  building  level.    The  objective  of  thece  staff 
development  programs  is  to  enhance  the  curricular  accessibility  of  vocational 
education  for  special  education  learners.    When  the  Cooperative  began,  only  one 
third  of  all  special  education  students  were  involved  in  reimbursable 
vocational  education  programs.    Now,  nearly  one  half  of  all  secondary  special 
education  students  participate  in  reimbursable  vocational  programs. 

See  Exhibit  ^5  for  outlines  of  Unit  2^,  Unit  27  and  Unit  27-2,  three  courses  in 
the  staff  development  program  that  are  intended  to  strengthen  cooperation 
between  special  educators  and  vocational  educators  and  teach  both  how  to 
provide  appropriate  vocational  instruction  to  special  education  students.  See 
Exhibit  ^6  for  a  job  description  of  The  Vocational  Resource  Instructor,  the 
staff  person  who  formally  serves  as  liaison  teacher  between  special  education 
and  vocational  education.    (See  also  Exhibit  ^7  for  an  example  of  the 
internship  with  industry  program's  application  process.) 

The  effect  of  this  effort  is  evaluated  in  several  ways.    First,  all  staff 
development  programs  are  evaluated  at  their  conclusion.    Second,  vocational 
staff  are  annually  surveyed  to  assess  their  staff  development  needs  and  input 
and  involvement  in  the  lEP  process.    And  third,  the  appearance  of  actual 
content  goals  on  the  lEP  are  tracked  annually. 
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Mandate  Four:    Guidance,  Counseling  and  Career  Development 


This  has  not  been  a  major  focus  of  the  Cooperative.    The  2^-member  advisory 
committee  of  vocational  and  special  education  program  administrators  and  others 
views  this  as  a  local  district  responsibility. 


Mandate  Five:    Counaeling  for  Transition 

Cooperative  agreements  between  vocational  education,  special  education  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  are  being  negotiated  that  wi21  assist  in  this 
endeavor.    Although  an  agreement  was  piloted  in  separate  sites  during  the  past 
two  years,  the  actual  results  of  the  pilot  testing  still  need  to  be  finalized. 


Mandate  Six:    Equal  Access 


The  Cooperative,  a  unique  consortium  of  effort  between  secondary  vocational  and 
special  education  in  twelve  school  districts,  was  initiated  in  September  of 
1983 •    Its  three  major  areas  of  emphasis  are  staff  development,  on-site 
consultative  services,  and  data  collection  for  decision-making  and  evaluation 
purp  ses. 

The  Cooperative  is  founded  on  the  following  basic  assumptions: 


1 •     Secondary  special  education  and  vocational  education  together  can  be 
more  effective  in  dealing  with  handicapped  students  than  either 
discipline  alone. 

2.  Vocational  education  and  sp'jcial  education  bring  to  the  Cooperative 
relationship  specialized  sets  of  expertise  that  need  to  be 
appropriately  channeled  and  consolidated. 

3.  Twelve  districts  operating  in  concert  make  more  progress  than  one  or 
two  diotricts  working  in  isolation. 

4.  Establishing  and  maintaining  a  continuing  dialogue  between  the 
disciplines  is  necessary  at  both  the  district  and  building  levels. 


These  basic  assumptions  permeate  the  structure  and  funding  of  th^  Pierce  County 
Vocational /Special  Education  Cooperative  and  give  rise  to  its  three  major 
missionrj:    staff  development  (a  ten-week  series  of  seminars  for  vocational  and 
special  education  teachers),  the  "Retu.  n  to  Industry"  internships  for  teach^ers 
(available  throughout  the  year),  ^nd  the  establishment  and  operation  of  a  3,000 
item  materials/resource  information  center. 


On-site  consultative  services  include  monthly  visits  to  each  participating 
district  by  the  Program  Director.    These  visits  are  designed  to  facilitate  and 
follow  up  individual  district  responses  to  consolidating  vocational  and  special 
education,  and  initiating  cooperative  agreements  between  vocational  education, 
special  education,  vocational  rehabilitation,  developmental  disabilities,  and 
parent  advocate  groups.    A  compendium  of  potentiril  IE?  objectives  for  use  in 
vocational  programs  is  available  ti^rough  the  Cooperative  office  along  with  an 
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lEP  process  model  for  voca-,ional  and  special  education  collaboration.    Most  of 
the  treatmentc  u^oociated  with  both  the  staff  develon^^ient  and  on-site 
consultation  mi'  aoiis  were  not  applied  until  the  V>d4-85  school  year.  Some 
remain  to  be  fully  implemented.    Prior  to  this  tine  no  such  service  existed. 

Data  collection  for  decision-making  and  evaluation  comprises  the  third  major 
mission  of  the  Cooperative.    The  fi  jt  phase  of  the  data  collection  is  to 
determine  vocational  eaucation  staff  input  and  involvement  in  the 
Individualised  Education  Program  (lEP'^  process.    The  second  phase  of  the 
research  is  an  employment  related  follow-up  of  former  special  education 
students.    The  third  phase  involves  an  assessment  of  secondary  vocational 
progr  im  placement  of  students  and  corresponding  lEP  .^oal  statements.    See  the 
"Ev^*  lence  of  the  Project's  Effectiveness"  section  for  examples  of  data 
collected. 


Mandate  Seven:    Least  Restrictive  Environment 

T^-e  "Collabo  ativo  lEP  Process  Model  for  Vocational  and  Special  Educators" 
allows  vocational  and  special  education  to  join  forces  in  developing 
Individualized  Education  Programs  (lEPs)  wherever  appropriate.    Each  district 
within  the  Pierce  Councy  Vocptional/Special  Education  Cooperative  has  a  set  of 
unique  procedures  that  dictate  lEP  development.    This,  process  model,  in  keeping 
with  the  mission  of  **he  Cooperative,  facilitates  the  partnership  between 
special  and  vocational  education.    There  is  no  intention  to  redesign  existing 
procedures.    Increased  coramunica-^ion  that  results  f r  jm  a  definable  process  is 
the  single  focus  of  this  model. 

The  process  mocel  is  divided  into  five  stages:    the  Multidisciplinary  Team  or 
MDT,  lEP  Planning,  the  tentative  instruction  program  decision,  the  lEP  Meeting, 
and  implementation  of  the  lEP.    Various  sets  and  subsets  comprise  each  of  the 
five  stage". 

Several  concepts  are  essential  to  the  formulation  of  the  model.    First,  the 
Individualized  Education  Program  (lEP)  is  a  process  as  opposed  to  a  procedure. 
Process  refers  to  continuous  action  and  treatment,  whereas  procedure  merely 
refers  to  a  traditional  order  of  vents. 

Secondly,  the  lEP  addresses  student  development  in  a  holistic  sense.  It 
includes  objectives  that  address  the  ler^rner's  needs  in  academic,  social, 
emotional,  physical  and  intellectual  areao.  as  well  a3  career  development. 
Vocational  education's  major  involvement  i-^  the  lEP  is  directly  linked  to  the 
student's  need  for  career  development. 

A  third  basic  coricept  is  that  in  relationship  to  vocational  education,  the  lEP 
increases  in  potential  employment  specificity  as  the  student  progresses  towards 
occupational  self-sufficiency.    As  the  learning  abilities  of  the  student  become 
more  closely  aligned  v;ith  specific  vocational  content,  job  entry  and  er^" 
points  within  the  vocational  curricjlum  can  be  mo ^e  easily  aeiinec. 

Fourth,  the  lEP  is  designed  to  challenge  both  students  and  teache^^s 
instructionally.    This  means  that  vocationally  related  instructional  objectives 
will  be:     1.    Sequentially  arranged  from  simple  to  complex  so  that  a 
progression  of  skill  level  resuUs,  2.    Technically  valid,  reflecting  the 
skills  actually  required  on  the  job. 
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With  these  four  basic  concepts  firmly  established,  tae  process  model  was 
developed.    The  result  is  not  a  panacea,  but  simply  a  guide  to  channel  the 
combined  energies  of  special  and  vocational  educate .-^s. 

Depending  on  individual  student  needs  and  the  severity  of  their  handicapping 
conditions,  vocational  education  will  not  necessarily  constitute  an  appropriate 
placement.    Therefore,  the  development  of  the  Individualized  Education  Program 
does  not  alwaya  involve  regular  vocational  education  staff.    When  vocaoional 
education  is  a  viable  placement,  this  process  model  should  help  set  the 
parameters  of  vocational  education's  involvement  with  the  lEP  process. 

(See  Exhibit  ^^8  for  an  example  of  one  participating  school  district's  IE? 
form. ) 

Mandate  Eight:    Vocatioail  Education/Special  Education  Coordination 

The  overall  scheme  of  the  Cooperative  provides  for  equal  input  between 
vocational  and  special  education.     tSee  Exhibit  ^9  for  a  description  of  the 
Cooperative's  bylaws*) 
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Evidence  of  the  Project's  Effectiveness 


Overall  School  Dropout  Rate 


1935-1986  1986-1987 
22%  21.7? 


Evaluation  of  the  Cooperative's  Impact  on  Special  Education  Students 

Content 

If  the  Cooperative  has  had  an  effect  on  the  combined  efforts  of  vocational  and 
special  education  within  participating  districts,  it  shoul'^  manifest  itself  in 
the  numbers  of  handicapped  learners  who  participate  in  occupational  preparation 
programs,  and  the  corresponding  goal  statements  on  their  lEPs.    The  program 
types  are:    reimbursable  vocational  education,  special  education  sponsored 
vocational  training,  ana  non-reim-  bursable  vocational  education/training. 
Reimbursable  vocational  educatj  'n  programs  are  staffed  with  state  certified 
vocational  education  pe'^sonnel  and  receive  state  and/or*  federal  dollars 
earmarked  for  vocational  education.    Special  education  sponsored  vocational 
training  piO^rams  are  staffed  with  state  certified  special  education  personnel 
and  funded  through  sl:ate  and/or  federal  special  education  monies.  A 
non-reimbursable  vocational  education/training  program  is  funded  by  basic 
education  and  staffed  with  regular  education  certificated  personnel , 
Vocational  education  is  the  primary  service  provider  in  reimbursable  vocational 
education  programs.    Special  education  is  the  primary  service  provider  in 
special  education  sponsore<^  vocational  training,  and  regular  education 
instructors  are  the  primary  service  providers  for  non- 'reimbursable  vocational 
education/training  programs. 

Goal  statements  found  on  student  lEPs  can  be  categorized  as  "content," 
"prevocational,"  "placement,"  and  "no  goals."    Content  goals  make  specific 
reference  to  the  instructional  outcomes  of  a  given  program  option  within  a 
program  type  (reimbursable  vocational  education,  special  education  sponsored 
vocational  training,  and  non-reimbursable  vocational  education/training).  A 
prevocational  goal  addresses  vocational  development,  but  is  not  specific  to  any 
program  option  or  type.    Placement  goals  simply  indicate  that  the  student  is 
enrolled  in,  or  will  participate  in,  a  particular  program.    "No  goals"  means 
that  while  the  student  may  have  inst'^uctionally  based  outcomes  identified  on 
his  or  her  lEP,  none  are  vocationally  related  nor  identifiable  w.'thin  a 
vocational  context. 

Enro]lment  patterns  are  a  critical  factor  in  the  consolidation  of  effort 
between  vocational  and  special  education.    If  more  handicapped  learners 
participate  in  vocational  ed ication  than  did  so  in  the  past,  this  provides 
evidence  that  the  disciplines  have  developed  a  closer  working  relationship. 
Similarly,  if  there  are  differences  in  the  type  of  corresponding  goal 
statementr  that  appear  on  actual  lEPs,  those  differences  may  be  indicate 
increased  instructional  planning. 
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Procedures 


All  student  schedules  and  current  lEPs  are  reviewed  during  second  semester  of 
each  reporting  year  by  participating  district  personnel  to  obtain  the  data 
presented  here. 

Enrollment  counts  are  compared  to  monthly  state  reporting  forms,  and  a  random 
sample  of  lEPs  are  independently  rated  by  Cooperative  staff  to  establish 
interrater  reliability  in  an  effort  to  validate  the  information  provided  by 
districts.    Interrater  reliability  has  consistently  been  between  .85  and  .90. 

Results 

Figure  6  presents  a  comparison  of  ^he  total  secondary  enrollment  in  Pierce 
County  by  handicapping  condition.    Over  90  percent  of  special  education 
students  served  at  this  level  are  found  within  three  categories:  learning 
disabled,  behavlorally  disordered,  and  mildly  mentally  retarded. 


Figure  6 

Comparison  of  Secondary  Enrollment  in 
Pierce  County  by  Handicapping  Condition 
(Unduplicated  count,  grades  10~12) 


Special  Education  Numbe 

Classification  83-84 

Behaviorally  Disordered  132 

Communication  Disordered  16 

Deaf  23 

Hard  of  Hearing  21 

Health  Impaired  13 

Learning  Disabled  920 

Mild  Mentally  Retarded  210 

Multi-HanJicapped  12 

Orthopedically  Impaired  20 

Visually  Impaired  5 

TOTAL  (Unduplicated)  1372 


of  Students  Percentage  of  Total 
85-86  86-87     83-34    85-86  86-87 
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1.46 
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0.00 

.20 
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100? 
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100^ 

Figure  7  shows  the  percentage  of  enrollment  of  handicapped  learners  by  program 
type  for  the  baseline  period.    Thirty-four  pero.ent  of  the  copulation  received 
their  vocational  preparation  through  special  education,  16$  ihrough 
non-reimbursable  vocational  education/training,  36$  through  ruimbursable 
vocational  education,  and  14$  were  not  involved  in  any  vocational  program. 
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Figure  7 


Baseline  (I983-8M)  Enrollment  of  Secondary 
Handicapped  Students  in  Pierce  County 
Duplicated  Count 
(N=1896) 


Special  Education  Sponsored  Vocational  Training  3^%  (N=654) 

Reimbursable  Vocational  Education  36?  (N=670) 

Non-reimbursable  Vocational  Education/Training  16?  (N=306) 

No  Voca*-ionally  Related  Program  14?  (N=266) 


Figure  8  presents  1985-86  and  1986-87  enrollment  data*  T  .e  overall  pattern  is 
substantially  different. 


Figure  8 

Enrollment  of  Secondary 
Handicapped  Students  in  Pierce  County 
Duplicated  Cour 
(N=1809) 


1985-86  1986-87 

Reimbursable  Vocational  Education  43?  (N=772)  44?  (N=795) 

Special  Education  Sponsored  Vocational  Training  24?  (N=443)  31?  (Nr540) 

Non-reimbursable  Vocational  Educatio./Training  21?  (N=374)  12?  (N=203) 

Ne  Vocationally  Related  Program  12?  (N=220)  13?  (N=243) 


Note  that  in  the  baseline  year,  an  unduplicated  count  of  1372  students  produced 
a  duplicated  enrollment  in  program  of  I896.    This  indicates  that  many  students 
were  involved  in  more  than  one  program  type.    In  contrast,  an  unduplicated 
count  in  1985-86  of  1592  studerts  produced  a  dnplicated  count  of  only  I8O9, 
The  reduction  in  duplicated  count  from  basel-^  e  to  1985-86  may  mean  that 
instead  of  students  simply  entering  and  reentering  a  variety  of  courses,  some 
definitive  program  planninp^  is  beginning  to  take  place.    Due  to  an  implied 
increase  in  collaboration  of  effort  between  the  disciplines,  more  students  uay 
also  be  maintaining  their  enrollment  after  bein^^  placed. 

The  next  series  of  figures  presents  en'^ollment  information  about  each  of  the 
three  primary  program  types.    Figure  9  compares  the  enrollment  of  learners  by 
handicapping  condition  in  reimbursable  vocational  education.    The  left  column 
shows  percentage  of  enrollment  during  the  baseline  period.    The  right  columns 
show  tl^e  1985-86  and  1985-87  enrollment  percentages.    As  in  total  special 
education  enrollment  countywide,  more  than  90  percent  of  the  handicapped 


learners  participating  in  reimbursable  vocational  education  programs  have  been 
classified  as  either  learning  disabled,  mildly  mentally  retarded  or 
behaviorally  disordered  in  both  the  baseline  and  current  periods. 


Figure  9 

Conparlson  of  Studeiats  Enrolled  in 
Reimbursable  Vocational  Education 
by  Handicapping  Condition 


Basp] ine 
1983-84 
Percentage 
N=670 


Handicapping 
Condition 


1985-86  1986-37 
Percentage  Percenicage 


8.66 

Behaviorally  Disordered 

13.86 

9.67 

1.05 

Communication  Disordered 

0.00 

.13 

2.24 

Deaf 

.65 

1 .00 

1.34 

Hard  cf  Hearing 

.39 

.63 

1.05 

Health  Impaired 

3.50 

2.26 

75.07 

Learning  Disabled 

73.58 

75.50 

9.10 

Mild  Mentally  Retarded 

6.74 

9.04 

.15 

Multi-handicanped 

.12 

.39 

1.19 

Orthopedically  Impaired 

1.16 

1.39 

.15 

Visually  Impaired 

0.00 

0.00 

100. OOJ 


^oo% 


Figure  10  depicts  handicapped  learner  enrollment  in  reimbursable  vocational 
education  by  program  option. 


Figure  10 

Comparison  of  Students  Enrolled  in 
Reimbursable  Vocational  Education 
by  Program  Option 


Percent  of  Enrollment 
(Baseline) 

Option                                                              83-84  85-86  86-87 

Home  and  Family  Life                                           15. 67  11.40  9.17 

Industrial  Arts                                                  19.85  33.16  33.42 

Business  and  Office                                            17.91  15.15  17.71 

Agricultui^e                                                        20.75  13.86  17.08 

Trade  and  Industrial                                          11.04  10.03  4.66 
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Diversified  Occupations 
Distributive  Education 
Technical 
Other 


5.73 
3.43 
.30 
4.32 


100$ 


5.83 
1 .94 
.52 
3.11 


3.52 
1.00 
13.44 
0.00 


lOOSt  100$ 


Figure  11  compares  types  of  students  enrolled  in  special  education  sponsored 
vocational  training  programs. 


Figure  11 

Comparison  of  Students  Enrolled  in 
SpecJal  Education  Sponsored  Vocational  Training 
by  Handicapping  Condition 


Baseline 

1983-84 

1985-86 

1986-87 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Percentage 

aL=65iil 

Handicapping  Condition 

(N=443) 

(N=540) 

6.42 

Behaviorally  Disordered 

22.12 

7.04 

1.53 

Cotnmuniration  Disordered 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

D  f 

0.00 

.74 

.31 

Hara  of  Hearing 

.23 

.55 

.31 

Health  Impaired 

1 .80 

2.22 

49.39 

Learning  Disabled 

58.92 

65.00 

37^61 

Mild  Mentally  Retarded 

16.48 

22.78 

3.67 

Multi-handicapped 

.45 

1.48 

.76 

Orthopedically  Impaired 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Visually  Impaired 

0.00 

.  19 

100.00$ 

100$ 

100$ 
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Figure  12  shows  that  between  the  baseline  and  current  period  there  has  been  a 
decrease  in  the  percentage  of  enrollment  in  unpaid  work  study  and  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  availability  of  paid  work  experience  and  other  program 
options.    Coupled  with  the  previous  Figure,  thv.re  is  speculation  that  special 
education's  perception  of  their  role  in  the  vocational  preparation  of 
handicapped  learners  may  be  changing.    Tncreasec  enrollment  in  "other"  programs 
indicates  a  possible  effort  to  seel'  more  specialx-^.^d  or  alternative  training 
for  students  who  remain  in  this  program  type. 
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Figure  12 


Conparison  of  Students  Enrolled  in 
Special  Education  Sponsored  Vocational  Training 
by  PrograiB  Option 


Percent  of  Enrollment 
(Baseline) 


Option 

83-84 

85-86 

86-87 

Prevocational  Class 

24.01 

22.80 

34.63 

Unpaid  Work  Study 

45.87 

20.99 

17.59 

Paid  Work  Experience 

1 .98 

6.78 

10.18 

Career  Awareness 

14.53 

24.60 

15.93 

Other* 

13.61 

24.83 

21.67 

^00% 

100$ 

^00% 

Includes  Vocational  Individualized  Program  (VIP),  Store  Project, 
Goodwill,  and  Metro  Parks  Program. 


Figure  13  shows  the  percentage  of  handicapped  lenrners  enrolled  in 
non-reimbursable  vocational  education/training  or  regular  education  type 
vocationally  related  programs. 


Figure  13 

^oiDparison  of  Students  Enrolled  in 
Non-reifflbursable  Vocational  Education/Training 
by  Handicapping  Condition 


Baseline 

1983-84 

1985-86 

1986-87 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Percent 

(N=306) 

Handicapping  Condition 

(N=374) 

(N=209) 

10.78 

Behavioraily  Disordered 

28.34 

7.65 

1.63 

Communication  Disordered 

0.00 

0.00 

2.29 

Deaf 

0.00 

.48 

2.29 

Hard  of  Hearing 

0.00 

0.00 

6.54 

Health  Impaired 

0.00 

2.39 

67.65 

Learning  Disabled 

61.23 

76.08 

6.86 

Mild  Mentally  Retarded 

8.0? 

1 1 .00 

0.00 

Multi-handicapped 

.53 

.96 

1 .63 

Orthopedically  Impaired 

1.88 

.96 

.33 

Visually  Impaired 

0.00 

.48 

100.0056 

lOOit 

100$ 
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Figure  14  describes  whit  seems  to  have  been  almost  a  reversal  between 
non-reimbursable  home  and  family  life  and  industrial  arts.    Part  of  this  shift 
may  be  due  to  increased  awareness  of  the  availability  of  home  and  family  life 
as  an  option  within  this  program  type,  and  the  previously  desc»^ibed  increase  ir. 
enrollment  of  handicapped  learners  in  reimbursable  industrial  arts.    Again,  a 
marked  increase  in  other  or  alternative  programming  is  found. 


Figure  14 

Comparison  of  Students  Enrolled  in 
Mon  -reiflibursable  Vocational  Education/TraLilng 
by  Program  Option 


Percentage  of  Enrollment 

(Baseline) 


Option 

83-84 

85-£6 

8(  -87 

Home  and  Family  Life 

21 .24 

56.41 

38.76 

Industrial  Arts 

45.10 

21.92 

20.10 

Business  and  Office 

2.54 

2.14 

7.18 

Unpaid  Work  Study 

14.71 

2.41 

10.53 

?aid  Work  Experience 

.33 

.53 

1.91 

Career  Awareness 

15.03 

3.49 

10.04 

Other 

1 .05 

13.10 

11.48 

100^ 

100^ 

10055 

In  order  to  assess  the  impact  of  instructional  planning  between  vocational  and 
special  education  personnel,  all  student  lEPs  were  reviewed.    This  review 
sought  to  determine  whether  or  not  goals  that  appeared  on  the  lEP  were 
specifically  related  to  the  program  type  in  which  the  student  was  enrolled. 
The  goals  found  on  lEPs  were  classified  as  directly  related  to  placement 
(content),  generically  related  (prevocational ) ,  schedule  related  only 
(placement),  or  not  present. 

In  comparing  goal  statements  on  the  lEPs  of  students  enrolled  in  reimbursable 
/ocational  education  programs,  content  goals  have  increased  by  nearly  and 
the  lack  of  goals  have  decraased  by  a  similar  percentage.    Prevocational  and 
placement  goals  have  remained  virtually  the  same. 

The  comparison  of  corresponding  goal  statements  for  special  education  sponsored 
programs  presents  a  different  pattern  than  the  one  found  in  reimbursable 
vocational  education.    Here,  content  goals,  placement  goals,    .nd  the  absence  of 
goals  all  increased.    Only  prevocational  goal  statements  have  decreased.  The 
absence  of  goal  statements  does  not  mean  that  no  goals  whatsoever  appear  on  the 
lEP.    it  simply  means  that  no  vocationally  related  goals  were  present.  Special 
educators  may  "^eel  more  comfortable  with  acadtimicaliy  related  goal  statements 
than  vocational  goal  statem^^nts.    The  lack  of  vocationally  related  goal 
statements  may  'also  be  due  to  uncertainty  within  tiij  discipline  as  to  their 
responsibility  in  the  occupational  preparation  of  handicapped  learners. 
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The  goal  rtaternents  in  non-reimbars^nblc  vocal  ..jnal  eduoat  ion/t  r  unlng  ^•voij^hr.r, 
are  not  very  different  from  the  baseline  pe^^iod,  with  the  exception  of  ar: 
increase  in  prevocational  type  goals.    Although  non-reimbursable  programs  nav= 
not  been  an  area  of  emphasis  within  the  C(  -operative,  there  is  some  evidence 
that  the  increase  in  prevocational  goals  i.  dicates  a  heightened  awareness  Iha^ 
some  programs  outside  the  realm  of  special  and  vocational  education  are 
occupationally  preparatory  in  nature. 


Conservations 

The  quantitative  and  qualitative  data  presented  here  show  that  more  -landicapped 
learners  are  enrolled  in  reimbursable  vocational  education  programs  and  more 
content  relate^  goals  appear  on  the  lEPs  of  students  who  participate  in  such 
programs.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  when  vocational  and  special  education 
work  together  it  has  an  impact  on  the  provision  of  instructional  services  to 
students. 

If  the  Cooperative  has  had  a  lasting  impact,  then  the  separate  efforts  of  both 
vocational  and  special  education  will  become  a  single  effort  combining  the 
inherent  strengths  of  each.    The  isolated  programming  seen  in  the  past  will 
merge  to  form  a  more  complete  i^ervice  delivery  system. 


Pest  School  Status  of  Formep  Students 

Status  Percentage  of  Former  Special  Education  Students 


1984-1985 

1986 

Competitive  Employment  35  hrs/wk  or  more 

40.3 

44.6 

Compstitive  employment  less  than  35  hrs/wk 

32.2 

35.4 

Enrol? ed  in  vocational  technical  institute 

45.7 

37.0 

Enroll -'d  in  community/ junior  college 

50.4 

31.5 

r  ".rolled  in  JTPA  funded  training  program 

23.9 

22.2 

Unemployed 

27.5 

20.0 

Enrolled  in  a  four  year  college/uni V3rsity 

0.0 

9.3 

2  /  u 


Additional  Information 


The  following  information  is  based  on  interviews  conducted  by  VSC  staff  during 
a  site  visit  to  The  Pierce  County  Cooperative  and  participating  school 
districts  during  January,  1987. 

wnat  Do  You  Do  to  Help  Special  Education  Students  Succeed  in  Vocational 
Classes? 

Business  and  Office  Instructor 

1.  Provide  individualized  instruction. 

2.  Meet  with  the  counselor  and  special  education  teacher  to  determine  the 
appropriate  classes  to  recommend  to  the  student. 

3.  Give  students  immediate  feedback  on  completed  work. 

4.  Allow  students  to  have  some  input  in  selecting  materials  and  classes. 

5.  Provide  weekly  progress  reports  to  the  special  ^-ducation  tecoher  when  a 
student  is  experiencing  difficulty. 

6.  Give  the  students  enoouragement . 

Teacher,  Diversified  Occupations 

1.  Use  material?  that  are  appropriate  for  my  students'  interests  and 
abilities. 

2.  Utilize  group  support  techniques. 

3»      Teach  and  put  into  continuous  practice  a  structured  problem-solving 
process. 

Begin  instruction  "where  the  student  is"  and  build  success  from  there. 
5.      Genuinely  like  my  students  and  help  them  realize  their  positive  qualities. 

Special  Educator  (MR,  LP,  BP,  VRI) 

1.  Provide  close  monitoring  and  keep  communication  lines  open  with  as  many 
vocational  teachers  as  possible. 

2.  Tape  record  tests  and  special  lessons. 

3.  Modify  many  materials. 

If  necessary,  teach  prerequisite  skills  that  the  student  will  need  in 
oraer  to  succeed  in  vocational  classes. 
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Special  Edy 


1.  Assist  students  kith  daily  assigninti/i'      \ests  and  special  projects  that 
are  assigned  in  vccatirnal  education, 

2.  Assist  students  in  vocational  placemerit  outside  the  high  school  setting  if 
necessary • 

3.  Conduct  pencil/paper  assessments  of  students'  job  interests  and  aptitudes. 

Reinforce  concepts  presented  in  vocational  education  classes. 

5.     Teach  prevocational  skills  (work  habits,  proper  work  attitude),  practical 
writing  skills  (e.g.,  job  applications),  and  inter  .iew  procedures. 

Vocational/Special  Educator  (Diversified  Occupations) 

1 .  Monitor  two  to  three  weeks  to  provide  reinforcement  to  stu'^'=*nts  and  to 
parents.    This  includes  offers  to  hold  conferences  with  individual 
teachers. 

2.  Ask  for  input  about  students'  vocational  goals  and  objectives  .o  include 
in  the  lEP  attachment. 

3.  Counsel  v/.th  students  so  prerequisite  skills,  interests,  and  aptitude  are 
present  before  enrolling. 

^.      Team  teach,  read  tests,  coach  for  proficiency,  provide  advice  for 

effective  testing  and  teaching,  and  allocate  time  in  my  class  for  working 
on  vocational  classwork/parallel  teaching. 

5.      Serve  on  my  district *s  vocational  education/special  education  task  force. 


Resource  Room  Teacher 

1.  Visit  other  teachers  and  discuss  students. 

2.  Send  monitoring  forms  to  teachers  concerning  student  progress. 

3.  Tutor  students, 
i*.      Parallel  teach. 

5.      Have  a  lab  class  in  which  students  can  work  on  problem  areas  in  all  their 
other  classes. 

Vocational  Education  Aide 
1.      Focus  on  the  safety  of  all  students. 
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2.  Provide  shoulder  to  shoulder  support  of  special  education  kids  in  the 
vocational  setting. 

3.  Provide  additional  support  by  pulling  special  education  kids  out  of 
special  education  classes  in  order  to  provide  additional  instruction  and 
learning  opportunities. 

4.  Support  vocational  staff  in  developing  techniques  and  materials  to  provide 
successful  learning  opportunities  for  speciaj.  education  kids  in  their 
classrooms. 

5.  Learn  vocational  skills  right  along  with  special  education  kids. 

Resource  Room  Instructor  (LP,  MR) 

1.  Communicate  with  vocational  teachers  regarding  class  objectives. 

2.  Track  students  once  per  month  regarding  academic  and  other  skills  learned 
or  mastered  in  vocational  edu  ation. 

3.  Give  students  access  to  vocational  or  career  awareness  experiences. 

4.  Assess  the  students*  interests  and  aptitudes. 

5»     Schedule  students  into  vocational  class  as  a  result  of  the  interest  and/^r 
aptitude  test  results. 

Vocational  Instrictor  (Hortxculture  and  Floral) 

1.  Let  each  student  know  he/she  is  a  unique,  special  person. 

2.  Work  with  DO  (vocational  education/ special  education  teacher)  to  help  the 
individual  student  with  specific  trouble  areas,  either  in  the  classroom  or 
on  the  job  site. 

3»      Emphasize  that  we  all  have  learning  styles  that  work.    Help  each  student 
identify  how  he/she  best  \J2arns.    Adjust  the  classroom,  laboratory  and 
on-the-job  instruction  to  key  in  on  this  style. 

^.      Hold  individual  conferences  v/ith  students. 

5.  Organize  specific  skill  breakdowns  in  areas  that  a  student  finds 
difficult. 

6.  Find  a  peer  tutor  willing  to  work  with  the  student. 

7.  Work  with  employers  to  help  students  succeed.    Employers  as  a  whole  are 
most  cooperative. 


Special  Educator  (LP) 
1.      Attend  fifth  period  agriculture  class  with  18  special  education  students. 
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2.      Parallel  teach  agriculture  at  other  times  during  the  day. 

3-      Counsel  individually  with  special  education  students  enrolled  in 
agriculture  classes. 


Special  Educator  (Support  Instructor) 

1.  Communicate  with  vocational  teachers  regarding  prerequisite  skills/entry 
level  skills  required  for  their  program. 

2.  Provide  in-class  support  for  the  special  education  students  in  vocational 
classes. 

3.  Provide  interest  and  aptitude  testing  to  help  students  select  vocational 
classes  that  most  closely  correspond  to  their  interests  and  aptitudes. 

Provide  parallel  teaching  for  students  enrolled  in  vocational  classes 
through  special  education  re;:ource  room  classes. 

5.      Provide  vocational  teachers  with  ideas  for  adaptation  of  curriculum  based 
on  individual  student's  needs. 


What  Role  Did  You  Play  in  Starting  This  Project? 


Assistant  Superintendent 

The  Cooperative  resulted  from  a  two  and  one  half  day  exploratory  educational 
retreat  held  in  1983.    The  announced  purpose  was  to  determine  the  relationship 
between  special  education  and  vocational  education.    For  the  more  than  50  in 
attendance,  a  big  issue  was  "Why  are  we  here?"    Some  were  there  only  because 
they  received  additional  pay  for  attending.    The  retreat  was  held  on  a  weekend. 


Administrator^  Clover  Park  VTI 

He  attended  the  Port  Ludlow  seminars.    Their  initial  emphasis  seemed  to  be  "How 
do  we  serve  special  education?"    The  Bethel  district  presented  a  series  of 
grievances  regarding  vocational  preparation  of  learning  disabled  students. 
Much  initial  discussion  centered  around  special  education  developing  vocational 
preparation  and  the  vocational  component  of  the  lEP  without  possessing  the 
relevant  background.    There  was  no  communication  between  special  educators  and 
vocational  educators.    A  major  result  of  the  Cooperative  is  that  communication 
developed  between  vocational  education  and  special  education.    Each  district 
developed  a  plan  and  meshed  it  with  those  of  the  other  districts.  Clover 
Park's  plan  focused  on  articulating  students  between  high  school  and  the  VTI. 
The  special  education/vocational  education  marriage  took  place  to  help  special 
education  meet  mandates  that  Ihey  weren't  meeting. 
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special  Eaucation  Program  Administrator,  Tacoma 


In  November,  1982,  the  special  education  director  in  Bethel  asked  her  if 
pareiits  were  requesting  vooation^*""  assessments  for  their  children •    He  was 
getting  a  lot  of  rt^uests.    They  arid  other  special  education  dir  otors  held  a 
series  o'*  meetings  from  November  of  198P  through  February,  1983.    Their  first 
ques^-ion  was,  "Do  we  want  to  start  a  vocational  assessment  center?"    Dave  Cupp 
summed  up  the  issue  wj^rh  the  statement:    "Assessment,  yes,  but  what  for?" 
Those  involved  recognized  that  there  were  many  other  problems.    Districts  had 
purchased  vocational  assessment,  but  the  results  were  filed.    Those  attending 
these  meetings  realized  that  staff  needed  to  get  together. 

In  April,  1983,  the  Bethel  special  education  director  requested  and  received  a 
$50,000  PL  9^-1^2  grant  to  bring  together  administrative  teams  from  districts 
to  discuss  what  to  do.    The  grant  objective  wat?    o  bring  the  county  together 
with  a  communication  system.    This  meeting  took  place  in  Port  Ludlow  for  two 
and  a  half  days.    Doug  Gill,  Bill  Eddy,  and  Mark  Hull  were  outside  speaK^^rs. 
The  culmination  of  the  meeting  was  a  decision  to  form  a  Co'-;  irative.  Bruce 
Alexander  and  Janice  wrote  another  grw^nt  proposal  and  r  "'ceived  funding  to  suart 
the  Co-op  in  September,  1983.    They  developed  job  descriptions.    A  core  group 
of  special  education  directors  met  weekly  be*; ween  April  and  August,  1983.  Doug 
was  hj»  3d.    Initially  vocationf*l  and  special  educators  wei*e  not  prone  to 
working  together.    "You  put  hc.ndicoppcd  in  my  class,  what  will  you  do  for  me." 
Doug  had  to  build  trust. 

The  Co-op  operated  fr'^m  an  office  in  ESD  "121  to  avoid  adding  an  admii.         '  ve 
position  to  a  ('istrict.    This  would  have  agitated  the  union.    Some  district o 
resented  the  EJD's  in'^olv^ment  in  the  Co-op.    During  the  Co-op's  first  year, 
the  advisory  committee  meetings  were  long.    Now,  meetings  f ^cus  on  what  we  will 
need  to  do  progr'amatically  jn  the  schools.    The  Co-op  was  funded  on  the  premise 
that  integrating  special  alucation  into  vocational  education  would  happen  only 
if  there  is  a  local  effort  -  local  administrative  ef^^rt  -  beh:nd  it. 


What  are  the  Key  Factors  That  Make  the  Pierce  County  Cooperatdve  Effective? 


Program  Director >  Pie.^ce  County  Cooperative 

1.  The  12  participating  districts  made  a  commitment  of  personnel  And  money. 

2.  T^e  12  directors  and  Doug;  have  a  common  set  of  expectations. 

3-      Dcug  responds  to  questions  and  problems  expressed  by  a  district 

oonsistently  and  immedr^^tely  with  a  phone  call  or  personal  vi.  it.  This 
consistent  and  concentrated  effort  has  occurred  over  a  period  of  time  in  a 
lin:-'*ted  area.    Fierce  County  ESD  121  serves  two  counties.    The  Co-op 
SL.ves  o»ily  one  of  the  two  diu-  to  the  capacity  of  staff  (I^oug  and  Cathy, 
the  Progra'"  Assistant)- 
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Program  Assistant,  Pierce  County  Cooporativs 


2, 
3. 


All  districts  have  a  sense  of  commitment  to  a  plan  and  stick  to  it  ins  d 
ot  diverting  or  side  tracking  into  other  issues. 

Evaluation,  including  ejctensive  data  collection,  ib  conducted  annually. 

Doug  and  Ca'hy  develop  a  yearly  program  of  work,  and  plan  monthly  and 
quarterly. 

Doug  is  a  brilliaat  pe.vson.    His  plan  is  one  year  dhead  of  where  the 
disc'icts  are  now.    For  example,  oni  object: ve  of  the  1987-8d  program  of 
work  will  be  to  continue  developing  the  Student  Learning  Objectives  (SLO) 
book.    Work  on  it  began  during  the  1986-87  school  year. 

Both  she  and  Doug  were  involved  from  the  beginning  and  have  -=1  good  working 
relationship.  Th^  districts  trust  both  of  them  regarding  their  answers  to 
questions.    Both  have  a  Gtrong  commitment  to  the  program. 

A  formal  staff  development  program  is  implemented. 


Special  Education  Director  and  Vocational  Education  Director^ 
Frankli^i  Pierce  School  District 

1.  At  T^he  director's  level,  the  districts  committed  resources/time. 

2.  The  ESD  12'  superintendent  made  a  commitment.    The  Co-op  has  input  into 
the  ESD. 

3*      Those  involved  have  a  common  vision  of  vocational  education/special 
education  cooperation. 


Parent  of  Special  Education  Student 

The  Co-op  keeps  the  school  district  honest     The  resources  are  here  to 
implement  specific  programs  f^r  kids  and  helps  parents.    T^e  Co-op  lets  them 
participate  thereby  be  more  responsible  lu  dealing  with  tho  schools.  Parents 
can  tak'i  part  in  staff  development  activities. 

Special  education  Program  Administrator,  Tacoma 

The  loca    administrators  demonstrate  p  commitment  to  the  teaching  stafl ,  brcK 
them  up,  provide  inscrvice,  materials,  follow-up  and  recognition,  ana  show  an 
interest  in  what  they  do.    Ther»   hcs  been  a  constant  perseverance  in  bringing 
factions  together  ar     not  excluding  factions  -  specjal  education,  vocational 
education,  parents,  and  agencies.    Parents  wcrt.    ot  involved  in  ohe  Port  Ludlow 
meeting,  except  fOx'  Tacoma,  through  P.A.V.E.    P.A.V.E.  is  on  the  Co-op*  ^ 
advisory  board  ex  officio.    Parents  did  attend  the  April-August,  19&3  meetings. 
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Assistant  Regional  Administrator,  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

1.  Doug  helps  VR  avoid  political  pitfalls  that  may  bl  )ck  VR  involvement  with 
students. 

2.  The  Co-op  is  a  forum  that  brirgs  all  official  representatives  of  special 
education  and  vocational  education  together  to  discuss  is^.ues  without 
encroaching  on  each  other's  territory. 

3.  Doug  has  credibility  and  access  to  all  12  districts,  and  he  has  a 
mechanism  to  develop  pilot  programs  and  revise  programs.    The  Co-op  is  a 
mechanism  to  set  up  a  VR  dialog  with  schools. 

Doug's  personal  expertise  allows  special  education  and  vocational 
education  to  deal  wich  each  other.    Doug  creates  a  climate  of 
commun:     .ion . 


Assistant  Superintenden 

1.  The  insight  that  special  education  students  need  vocational  preparation 
more  than  anything  ,^as  crucial. 

2.  ag's  ability  is  another  key  factor. 

3.  There  is  a  milieu  of  concern  for  special  needs  students  in  Pierce  County 
and  the  state  of  Washington. 


Administrator,  Vocational  Technical  Institute 

1.  Doug  Gill's  ability  to  communicate  and  get  special  education  and 
vocational  education  to  vjork  togeth<=*r  was  crucial.    A  group  of  districts 
couldn't  do  this  with  an  expert  in  only  one  area.    There  is  a  danger  that 
locals  may  not  be  able  to  duplicate  this  skill. 

2.  A  community  wide  public  awareness  was  de^'el'^ped  through;  P.A.V.E.  This 
made  building  administrators  aware  of  the  need  to  serve  special  education 
students. 

3.  The  Co-op  made  the  county  recognize  problems  (segregated  programs, 
sheltered  workshops)  that  needed  addressing. 
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Consideraticns  for  Those  Wis.i  .v^  to  il-niuMte  this  Project 

VSC  staff  obtained  the  following  inform::  '      J  j  Lr.terviewing  Co-op  staff  and 
s^taff  from  p irticipating  school  districir  --.^   u:  a  site  visit  in  January,  1987. 

Program  Director,  Pierce  County  Cooperative 

iidfflinistrative 

The  Co-c,.  director  position  roust  oe  100$  tiroe.    Locate  yourself  in  a  neutral 
site.    The  initial  advisory  committee  should  include  directors  of  special 
education  and  directors  of  vocational  education  :-o  that  gettit.,    substitutes  is 
not  b,ci  issue.    Later,  tl^ey  can  send  designees,  or  set  up  a  task  force  of 
teachers. 


Fiscal 

There  rouse  be  a  roinirouro  cororoitroent  of  three  to  f"'ve  yeax'S  on  the  part  of  roerober 
districts.    During  year  one,  60$  of  the  Co-op's  budget  caroe  froro  state,  kO% 
froro  local  participants.    The  local  percentage  covered  personnel  and  staff 
developroent  courses.    In  year  two,  60$  was  locally  based,  40$  was  state  money. 
In  year  th  ee,  80$  was  local,  20$  was  state  funds.    In  year  four,  100$  wa^^ 
locally  conmitted  money.    Over  a  nerici  of  three  years,  phase  out  any  state 
rooney.    Have  a  neutral  agency,  an  ESD  or  University,  adroinister  tha  rooney  in 
order  to  avoid  the  perception  that  one  cooperating  district  is  getting  an 
unfair  amount.    Allow  a  carryover  of  Co-op  support  rooney  froro  local  sources. 


Staffing 

Hire  a  director  who  is  equally  well  versed  in  special  education  and  vocational 
education.    A  single  area  specialist  can't  do  it.    A  new  e^fcrt  also  njeds 
soroeone  who  doesn't  bring  baggage  froro  local  "turf"  or  Ouher  battles  with 
thero.    For  exarople,  someone  froro  different  area  not  tied  to  only  one  of  the 
participating  districts  should  be  considered. 


Project  Initiation  Procedures 

Set  up  your  own  letterhead  and  stauicnery.    Pierce  County  did  not  need  active 
state  staff  involveroert  to  start  this  project:..    Make  people  feel  thev  a-^e  part 
of  soroething  unique/different  and  they  will  identi'^v  with  and  o  ;n  it.  They 
roust  feel  secure  regarding  the  direct"'^^  ^aken  and  ^eel  they  have  input. 
Initially,  the  dir'^ctor  helps  focus  ana  synthesize  initial  input  provided  by 
participating  district  representatives.    BE  PAlR.    Treat  all  equally  and  insist 
that  ail  have  an  equal  vote,  even  if  one  district  is  bigger      T.  sustain  the 
effort,  roaintain  consistency  in  purpose  and  prograro  offerings.    Do  not  change 
the  game  on  the  locals.    Consolidate  *ocational  education  and  sp'icial  education 
at  the  local  level.    Conduct  research,  site  visits,  and  staff  developroent.  Pay 
equal  attention  to  all  districts,  regardless  of  sLze.    It  roay  take  six  to  ^even 
years  to  attain  these  goals. 
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Inservic^^  Train  ig 

Training  should  be  open  to  all,  including  parents.    Mosu  ea^ly  staff 
development  was  carried  out  within  individual  districts.    In  year  one,  the  only 
county  wide  training  was  on  the  materials  center.    Other  training  efforts  were 
part  of  regular  meetings  of  special  educatior.  and  vocational  education.  This 
early  contact  was  also  staff  development  for  Doug.    He  learned  who  was 
influential,  interested,  n*^.  interested,  etc.    In  year  two.  Unit  24  was 
developed.     ,See  Exhibit  45 J    It  was  offered  three  times  (two  in  the  winter  of 
1985,  one  in  the  spring  1965,  and  one  in  the  fall  of  ^985).    Unit  27  started  in 
the  winter  of  1986.     (See  Exhibit  45.)    Then  in  the  spring  of  I986,  Doug 
offered  Unit  24  again.    Participants  need  to  produce  a  srrall  usable  product 
every  session.    The  sesr.ions  run  for  three  hours/week  over  ten  waeks. 
Participants  work  individually  and  in  groups.    During  the  summer  of  I986,  the 
first  Vocational  Resource  Intructor  (VRI)  training  was  held.     It  ran  for  four 
weaks,  30  hours/week,  six  hours/day,  for  four  weeks  or  120  hours  total.  Now, 
Unit  24  is  offered  in  the  fall.  Unit  27  in  the  winter,  Site  Access  in  the 
spring,  and  VRI  in  the  summer.    The  total  staff  development  package  is  210 
hours/year.    If  you  want  to  start  a  similar  program,  you  will  need  to  grow  into 
this  array.     You  will  need  a  pool  of  Unit  24  completers  fix'st  in  order  to 
justify  setting  up  Unit  27. 

Another  component  is  the  internships  with  industry  program  for  vocational 
educators.    Fi^ty-six  :>ercent  of  the  county's  vocational  education  staff 
had  spent  zero  to  three  years  in  inaustry  and  1 1  yearns  or  more  i.*  tne 
schools.    Th9  Co-op  can  fund  one  intern  per  district  per  year.    The  length 
of  eacn  internship  is  five  days  per  person.    Participants  get  paid  $75  per 
day  for  five  days,  to  be  done  on  their  own  time.    To  apply,  an  individual 
submits  a  plan. 


Administrative  Assistant,  Pierce  County  Cooper^ five 

Administrative 

1.  The  education  and  vocational  special  needs  background  of  the  program 
director  are  critical. 

2.  The  program  director  must  make  at  least  a  five  year  commitment. 

3.  All  participant3  must  fully  understand  and  be  corrmittej  to  the  plan. 

4.  The  program  director  and  district  leadership  must  develop  an  overall  plan, 
divide  it  into  yearly  goals,  and  review  these  goals  periodically. 

5.  New  personnel  must  be  "groomed"  and  brought  up  to  date  on  the  project 
goals  and  objectives. 


Fiscal 

1.     A  third  party  as  fiscal  agent  is  a  must. 
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2.  Develop  at  least  two  sources  of  income  for  the  first  thrse  year^.  Use 
supplemental  monies  for  materials,  and  equipment.    The  number  -  i^e  funding 
source  is  Co-op  members.    Supplemental  state  monies  are  the  otrier  usual 
source. 

3.  Try  to  be  self-supporting  after  three  years,    "^o  si^stain  the  project, 
purchase  as  much  as  possible  up  front.    Evon  though  you  use  a  third  party 
fiscal  agent,  monitor  the  money  and  report  to  Co-op  members  monthly  or 
quarterly. 

Support  teacher  training  and  internships. 


Staffing 

Staff  members  must  have  compatible  work  styles  and  respect  each  other's 
knowledge  and  abilities.    Look  for  people  who  are  impleruentors,  who  can 
envision  the  whole  picturs  and  3 ay  groundwo>^k  methodically.    You  need 
"solutions  peopla"  -  matter  of  fact  people  who  know  how  to  remove  barriers  with 
tact  and  kindness  in  a  professional  manner. 


?ro^ect  Initiation  Procedures 

Realize  there  will  always  be  roadblocks  but  that  ther^  ire  always  solutions. 
Plan  ahead.    Before  hiring  key  people,  discuss  the  location  of  the  Co-op.  It 
should  be  central  and  accessible  to  all  districts.    In  this  case  a  VTI  has  been 
essential  to  our  operation. 

To  keep  the  project  operating,  consider  evaluating  the  program* s  progress  and 
effectiveness,  and  setting  up  a  Staff  Development  program.    "Image^'  is  also 
important. 


Inservice  Training 

To  Initiate  such  a  program,  hold  two  retreat-style  planning  .  essions  before 
hiring  a  director*    Participants  should  be  comprised  of  \rocational  education 
and  special  education  repr esentacives  from  each  participating  district.  Call 
in  consultants  to  assist  with  planning.    Provi  e  administrators  and  teachers 
with  inservice  training  regarding  materials  available. 

To  sustain  such  a  program,  establish  teacher  craining  seminars  >n  vocational 
education  for  handicapped  students.    Initially,  the  Pierce  County  Co-op  used 
two  classes,  a  basic  and  an  advanced  one.    Later,  a  third  cl^ss,  dealing  with 
solutions  to  problems,  was  added,  as  was  a  Vncational  Resource  Instructor 
training  program.    The  Pierce  Coi:nty  Co-op  also  prcvid.  -  training  o.i  the  lEP 
process  model  and  vocational  education  assessment  model. 
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Superintendent,  ESP  121 


Administrative 


House  the  Co-op  in  an  agency  that  will  administer  the  program,  rather  than  in  a 
specific  school  district.    This  will  allow  the  Co-op  to  get  more  help  from  the 
existing  infr^^ structure.    It  must  be  a  grass  roots  initiative,  rather  than 
imposing  it  or  selling  it  from  outside.    The  Port  Ludlow  meeting  was  an  example 
of  local  initiative.    It  took  place  16    jnths  before  the  actual  start  of  the 
Co-op.    There  were  two  obstacles  in  starting  the  Cooperati/e.  Initially 
special  education  was  more  interested  than  vocational  education.    It  was  hard 
getting  them  to  meet  together  and  share  money.    Participants  also  had 
difficulty  initially  deciding  which  co-chairperson  would  run  the  advisory 
committee  meetings.    At  first,  they  split  eacn  meeting,  then  chaired 
alternating  neetings.    Now  they  work  together.    One  of  the  Co-op's  ajsets  is 
that  it  gives  recognition  to  district  staff  for  fine  perfonaance.    There  is  an 
annual  banquet  to  recognize  the  Co-cn  teacher  of  the  year.    It  is  very  well 
received. 


Technical  Assistance  Available 

Technical  assistance  is  available  on  how  to  develop,  maintain,  and  evaluate 
programs.    Contact  the  Program  Director,  Douglas  Gill,  for  details. 


Instructional/Staff  Development  Materials  Available 


The  following  publications  are  available: 


1.  Collaborati^  J  lEP  Process  Model, 

2.  Annuax  Data  Coileotion  Reports, 

3.  Vocational  Education  Assessment  Plan,  Volumes  I  &  II. 


All  publications  are  priced  on  a  cost  recovery  basis.  Contact  the  Program 
Director  for  ordering  information. 
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Vocational  Assessment  Plan 


Introduction.    The  Vocational  Education  Assessment  Plan  describes  six  major 
phases  in  the  process  of  arriving  at  the  proper  placement  of  special  education 
students  into  vocational  education  programs. 

Phase  I:    Career  Exploration  and  Occupational  Exposure.    The  objective  of  Phase 
I  is  not  for  the  studen*.  to  identify  the  job  he  or  she  plans  to  do  for  the 
remainder  of  his  or  her  life,  but  to  identify  a  cluster  or  family  of  jo^js  the 
student  feels  comfortable  with.    Before  this  can  occur,  the  student  must 
acquire  some  knowledge  and  understanding  about  various  job  clusters.  In 
vocational  education,  there  are  six  major  job  clusters:  Agriculture, 
Business/Office,  Home/Family  Life,  Distributive  Education,  Trades/Industry,  and 
Technical  Education. 

Each  cluster  includes  a  multitude  of  potential  jobs  and  occupations.  Students 
:;ho  have  an  awareness  of,  and  knowledge  about  these  six  job  clu/itars  establish 
a  I'eference  point  for  their  future  v.hoxces  and  educational  programming. 

In  order  fcr  special  education  studei  s  to  identify  and  develop  reasonable 
vocational  interests,  they  need  a  certain  amount  of  career  exploration  and 
occupational  exposure.    Career  exploration  is  essentially  a  classroom  based 
method  of  introducing  students  to  the  types  of  jobs,  working  conditions,  and 
opportunities  that  exist  within  the  broad  job  clusters,    ilus  can  be 
accomplished  through  the  use  of  supplemental  materia]::  and  specific  units  of 
study  strategically  infused  into  the  curriculum.    Occupational  exposure,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  community  based  instruction  relative  to  identifiable  job 
clusters.    Occupational  exposure  may  include  field  trips,  guest  speakers,  and 
traditional  work  experience,  or  work  study  programs  geared  toward  actual 
contact  with  specific  work  sites  and  work  settings. 

Again,  the  purpose  of  career  exploration  and  occupational  exposure  is  not  to 
select  a  job  for  a  student,    it  is  designed  to  increase  the  student's 
experiential  base  so  that  he  or  she  can  more  accurately  identify  a  career 
direction  to  pursue. 

Tj  be  effective,  the  career  exploration  and  occupational  exposure  phase  of  the 
assessment  plan  it  should  precede  formal  determination  of  ^^ccational  cluster 
interest.    Often  special  education  students  do  poorly  on  vocational  interest 
tests  because  they  have  little  or  no  awareness  about  rccupations  in  general. 
Without  such  awareness,  attempts  tc  identify  specific  interests  prove  somewhat 
futile. 

If  students  are  to  benefit  from  their  involvement  in  vocational  education,  the 
career  exploration  and  occupational  exposure  phase  should  be  accomplished  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  student's  second  semeste    in  the  eighth  grade.    Thus,  most  of 
what  is  traditionally  done  in  the  special  e^^ucation  environment  relative  to 
career  development  should  occur  not  during  the  high  school  years,  but  pre-high 
school  so  that  the  next  phase  of  this  plan  will  have  merit. 
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EXHIBIT  44,  contd. 


The  way  in  which  i-his  occurs  will  vary  from  district  to  district  and  school  to 
school.    The  way  in  which  this  phase  is  accomplished  is  less  important  than  the 
fact  that  it  occurs.    Given  the  idea  of  six  major  clusters  of  vocational 
education  i^pon  which  to  base  instruction,  either  classroom  or  community  based, 
teache»^s  are  quite  capable  of  constructing  relevant  learning  experiences. 

Phase  II:    Determination  of  Vocational  Cluster  Interest.    Once  a  certain  degree 
of  career  exploration  and  occupational  exposure  has  occurred,  the  actual 
determination  of  vocational  cluster  interest  can  begin.    The  objective  of  this 
phase  is  to  verify  through  specific  instrumentation  the  presence  or  absence  of 
a  student's  interest  in  identifiable  job  clusters. 

Numerous  commercial  vocational  interest  dt  xces  are  available.    However,  the 
usability  of  many  with  special  populations  is  questionable  due  to  the  advanced 
reading  and  comprehension  skills  they  require.    For  this  reason,  thrtj  specific 
instruments  have  been  chosen  for  inclusion  in  this  plan:    the  Geist  Picture 
Interest  Inventory,  the  Wide  Range  Interest  Opinion  Test,  and  the  California 
Occupational  Preference  System  II.    These  three  tests  require  minimal  reading 
skills  and  use  illustrations  to  help  the  student  identify  possible  vocational 
likes  and  dislikes.    They  are  also  relatively  «iasy  to  administer  and  score. 

Although  the  reported  validity  and  reliability  of  each  instrument  is  high,  at 
least  two  of  the  three  instrum  nts  should  be  administered  to  each  student  in 
order  to  obtain  a  more  complete  view  of  his  or  her  expressed  vocational 
interest.    Certainly  ther^j  are  other  tests  that  could  be  used,  but  these  three 
seem  to  be  the  most  appropriate. 

The  determination  of  vocationd  interest  should  occur  during  the  first  semester 
of  the  ninth  grade.    Verification  of  interest  at  this  juncture  of  tne  student's 
high  school  experience  sets  up  the  next  phase  of  the  assessment  process:  the 
matching  of  expressed  interests  with  general  aptitudes. 

Phase  III:    Generic  Vocational  Aptitude  Determination.    After  thr  student's 
vocational  inter jsts  have  been  determined,  it  is  necessary  to  assess  the 
student's  vocat-''    al  aptitudes  or  vocationally  related  skills  and  abilities. 
The  purpose  of  this  phase  is  to  begin  incorporating  existing  interests  and 
aptitudes  into  a  workable  instructional  plan. 

Three  assessment  instruments  have  been  chosen  to  help  complete  this  component. 
The  first  is  the  Talent  Assessment  Program  or  TAP.    TAP  is  a  series  of  ten 
work  samples  that  address  characteristic  such  as  structionai  visualization  and 
retention  of  structural  detail.    Other  TAP  work  samples  focus  on  size,  shape, 
color,  and  touch  discrimination,  and  dexterity  with  and  without  tools. 
Although  the  ten  work  samples  are  timed,  this  is  less  important  than  the 
identification  of  abilities  that  can  be  built  upo.   in  future  instructional 
placements.    Access  to  the  TAP  3ystem  and  training  in  how  to  administer  this 
test  is  available  through  the  Cooperative. 

In  addition  to  the  TAP  system,  performance  samples  related  to  computational  and 
Co-mmunication  skills  have  been  developed  by  local  district  personnel.  These 
performance  samples  focus  on  functional  academic  skills  that  are  applicable  to 
vocational  education  programs  in  general. 
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EXHIBIT  14,  contd. 
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This  phase  of  the  plan  should  be  ac  .oraplished  no  later  than  the  end  of  second 
semester  ninth  grade  in  order  to  allow  an  in-depth  look  at  specific  vocational 
programs  available. 

In  short,  phase  one  should  provide  the  student  with  some  awareness  and  exposure 
to  at  least  six  major  job  clusters.    Phase  two  should  allow  the  student  to 
focus  on  one  or  more  the  major  job  clusters  through  the  use  of  specific 
instrumentation,  and  phase  t'lree  should  begin  to  match  identified  vocational 
interests  in  certain  job  clusters  with  some  of  the  skills  and  abilities 
required  in  the  vocational  interest  areas  the  student  has  selected. 

Phase  IV:    Performance  Sampling  of  Available  Vocational  Education  Programs. 

The  purpose  of  this  phase  is  to  match  student  interest  in  job  clusters  and 
genera?  vocational  aptitude  with  available  vocational  education  programs.  One 
way  to  accomplish  this  task  is  to  develop  performance  samples  of  available 
vocational  education.    The  intent  of  performance  sampling  is  not  to  screen 
students  out  of  programs,  but  rather  to  screen  students  into  appropriate 
programs  and  help  identify  their  specific  skill  deficits  that  need  remediation. 

During  the  first  three  phases  of  the  vocational  education  assessment  plan, 
special  education  and/or  related  personnel  such  as  counselors  or  occupational 
information  specialists  are  responsible  for  accumulating  data  about  students. 
The  fourth  phase  of  the  plan  represents  a  shift  in  primary  responsibility  from 
special  education  to  vocational  educa'v^ion. 

Since  performance  samples  of  available  vocational  education  programs  are  a 
representative  series  of  tasks  ne'  -^ssary  for  successful  entry  and  par  icipation 
in  a  given  vocational  education  program,  vocational  educators  must  take  the 
lead  in  assuming  what  the  representative  tasks  ought  to  be. 

Although  the  content  of  each  performanc3  sample  should  address  what  is 
important  in  the  individual  program  area,  the  format  of  each  should  be  similar 
in  order  to  ensure  some  degree  of  standardization.    Further,  the  actual 
construction  of  the  performv^nce  sample  brings  vocational  educators  into  the 
' ssessment  process  in  a  mea.iingfui  way.    This  seems  logical  since  the 
vocational  education  instructors  will  ultimately  deliver  services  to  students 
in  their  classes. 

Not  every  student  needs  to  experience  each  performance  sample.    The  selection 
of  performance  samples  to  be  administered  depends  on  the  results  of  the  ^wo 
preceding  phases.    For  example,  if  the  student  expresses  an  interest  in  outdoor 
occupations,  has  some  aptitude  in  lar^e  hand  tool  usage,  and  demonstrates  some 
basic  measurement  skills,  two  perf^ormance  samples  to  be  administered  might  be 
Agriculture  and  Industrial  Arts.    This  will  enable  a  more  valid  instructional 
p 'Ogram  match  to  emerge,  so  that  eventual  program  placement  is  more  by  design 
than  chance.    Therefore,  this  phase  of  tne  assessment  plan  should  take  place  no 
later  thar  second  semester  of  the  r.jnth  grade. 

Phase  V:    Time  Limited  Try  Outs  in  Selected  Vocational  Education  ^.ozrama. 
There  is  still  a  need  to  verify  the  tentative  instructional  program  placement 
decisions  that  are  made  as  a  result  of  the  performance  sampling.  Time-limited 
tryouts  in  selected  vocational  education  programs  serve  such  a  purpose.  The 
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time-limited  tryouts  enable  students  to  be  involved  in  an  on-going  vocational 
education  instructional  program  on  a  trial  basis,  at  the  end  of  which  more  long 
term  plaiining  can  begin.    Therefore,  the  time-limited  tryouts  shoula  be 
completed  no  later  than  first  semester  of  the  tenth  grade.    The  actual  time 
frame  in  whioi*  the  tryout  occurs  will  probably  vary  from  setting  to  setting. 
In  some  instances,  more  th_.i  one  tryoui  may  take  place  per  semester.    In  other 
situations  only  one  tryout  may  occur  within  that  period.    However,  unless  both 
students  and  instructors  are  able  to  determine  proper  *'fit",  much  of  the 
preceding  efforts  will  be  diffused. 

The  time-1'mited  tryout  phase  presents  the  most  difficult  logistical  problems, 
primarily  due  to  scheduling  difficulties.    The  overriding  concern,  though,  is 
that  students  are  directed  into  the  proper  area  of  vocational  education  so  that 
they  are  able  to  benefit  from  the  sequence  of  courses  available  within  that 
program.    The  students*  progresi^lon  through  an  appropriate  program  area  will 
enable  them  to  develop  job  entry  level  skills  and/or  a  foundation  for  post 
secondary  vocational  education.    Without  the  direction  setting  that  results 
from  this  initial  programn.ing,  studen':s  will  likely  just  move  between 
voca  tonal  education  programs  and  never  through  them.    This  would  severely 
limit  the  potential  impact  that  vocational  education  could  have  on  students. 

Phase  VI:    Recommend  Appropriate  Instructional  Program.    Thv^  final  phase  of  the 
assessment  plan  is  the  recommendation  of  an  appropriate  instructional  program. 
The  designation  of  "instructional  program"  is  important  because  it  signifies  a 
strand  or  a^'enue  xor  future  vocational  gi'owth  and  devuiopment.    Within  the 
identified    tr^  1»  students  can  continue  to  expand  their  interests  and  refine 
their  skills.    As  necessary,  students  may  recycle  through  any  of  tha  ei^lier 
phases • 

At  this  point,  initial  assessment  f^nds,  and  process  assessment  begins.  Once 
studen'^s  are  enrolled  in  the  most  appropriate  program  based  on  all  available 
information,  regular  instructional  monitoring  and  follow-up  of  the  student  can 
take  place.    Much  of  this  process  assessment  would  be  in  the  form  of  parallel 
teaching  between  vocational  and  special  education  ?taff  at  the  building  level. 

This  phase  should  take  plac^  at  or  about  second  semester  of  the  tenth  grade. 
This  time  line  allows  4-5  semesters  for  students  to  proceed  through  a  sequence 
of  vocational  education  course  work.    It  also  allows  implementation  of  an 
appropriate  role  for  vocational  education  at  tne  secondary  level.    If  students 
choose  to  enter  the  labor  market  at  the  conclusion  of  high  school,  they  leave 
with  a  more  definitive  set  of  entry  level  skills.    If  they  choose  to  continue 
their  vocation  1  education  they  can  master  many  prerequisite  skills  needed  at 
the  postsecon-,  ^ry  level  auring  their  secondary  years.    If  the  initial 
instructional  placement  does  not  work  out,  students  can  reenter  the  assessment 
plan  at  any  level. 
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• 


Vocational  Education  for  Handicapped  Learners  at  the  Secondary  Level 

Unit  24 


Sponsored  by  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Co-operation  with  Clover  Park  Voc?.tional-Technical  Institute  and 
the  Educational  Service  District  121 
Pierce  County  Vocational/Special  Education  Cooperative 

The  focus  of  this  seminar  is  to  establish  and  maintain  a  dialogue  between 
vocational  and  special  education  at  the  secondary  level  using  ten  major  topics 
as  points  of  departure. 


10/7/86 

10/14/86 

10/21/86 

10/28/86 

11/4/86 
11/1 1/86 

11/18/86 

M/25/86 

12/2/86 


AGENDA 

1.  Implement  a  process  for  modifying  existing  vocational  ^i^ducaticn 
instructional  materials  for  use  wich  handicapped  learners. 

2.  Discuss  at  least  three  methods  of  providing  "individualized'^ 
instruction  in  the  vocational  laboratory  setting. 

3.  Identify  and  utilize  appropriate  instructional  materials  and 
activities  for  special  education  students  enrolled  in  vocational 
education  programs. 

4.  Apply  a  variety  of  techniques  and  strategies  to  teach  specific 
vocational  skills  to  special  education  students. 

5.  Describe  procedures  for  working  with  school  based  support  staff. 

6.  Adapb  course  objectives  as  needed  to  work  with  handicc.pped 
students. 

7.  Appropriately  evaluate  special  education  student  performance  in 
vocational  education  programs. 

8.  Identify  and  contrast  available  school  and  cornmanity  resources 
for  secondary  handicapped  students. 


9. 


12/9/86  10. 


Interpret  information  concerning  special  education  student's 
present  level  of  performance  upon  entering  vocational  education. 

Locate  and  rtilize  information  about  the  modification  of  tools, 
equipment  and  machinery  for  handicapped  learners  in  the 
vocational  environment. 


TIME:    4:30-7:30  p.m. 


ISTRUCTOR:    Douglas  H.  Uill 


REGISTRATION  FEE: 

Pierce  County  Cooperative  Members  fee  paid  by  Cooperative 

Ncn  -iTiCuibcr^  $30 .00 

Seattle  Pacil^^  University  Credit  (i  credit  hours,  additional  fee)  $66.00 
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Onit  27 

Advanced  Vocational  Education  for  Handicapped  Learners  at  the  Secondary  Level 

Sponsored  by  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Co-operation  with  Clover  Park  Vocational-Technical  Institute  and 
the  Educational  Service  District  121 
Pierce  County  Vocational/Special  Education  Cooperative 

This  seminar  represents  a  follow-up  to  Onit  24:    Vocational  Education  for 
Handicapped  Learners  at  the  Secondary  Level.    Participants  must  have 
successfully  completed  Unit  24  to  enroll  in  this  se.nes.    The  topics  to  be 
explored  were  developed  by  participants  in  Unit  24  and  represent  input  from  12 
school  districts  within  Pierce  County. 


AGENDA 

1/13/87       1.    Understand  a  consumer's  view  of  vocational  education  for  special 
education  students. 

1/20/87       2.    Use  V-TECs  catalogs  to  develop  a  curriculum  framework. 

1/27/87       3.    Apply  organizational  principles  to  the  instructional  environment 
(Part  I). 

2/3/87        4.    Develop  learning  plans  and  supplemental  learning  plans  relative 
to  the  curriculum  framework 

2/10/87       5.    Outline  the  components  of  a  vocational  assessment  plan  for 
special  education  students. 

2/17/87       6.    Develop  program  samples  (Part  I). 

2/24/87       7.    Develop  program  samples  (Part  II). 

3/3/87        8.    Apply  organizational  principles  to  the  instructional  environment 
(Part  II). 

3/10/8^       9.    Understand  the  rcle  of  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in 
the  schools. 

3/17/87      10.    Apply  a  practical  model  for  mainstreaming  special  education 
students  in  vocational  education  programs. 

PREREQUISITE:    Unit  24  TIME:    4:30-7:30  p.m.  INSTRUCTOR:    Douglas  H.  Gill 
REGISTRATION  FEE 

Pierce  County  Cooperative  Members  fee  paid  by  Cooperative 

Non-members  $30 .00 

Seattle  Pacific  University  Credit  (3  credit  hours,  additional  fee)$66.00 
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EXHIBIT  45,  contd. 
Unit  27-2; 

Situational  Analysis  of  Handicapped  Learners  in  Vocational  '?ducation 


Sponsored  by  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Co-operation  with  Clover  Park  Vocational-Technical  Institute  and 
the  Educational  Service  District  121 
Pierce  County  Vocational/Special  Education  Cooperative 


This  course  represents  a  fcllow-up  for  EDUC  5624  and  5627.  The  focal  point  is 
on  situational  analysis  of  the  strategies  and  techniques  from  the  two  previous 
courses,  and  is  based  on  ten  case  studies. 

Given  a  series  of  at  least  ten  case  studies,  participants  will  be  able  to: 

4/8/87         1.    Analyz.  academic  data  in  a  vocational  context. 

4/15/87       2.    Interpret  vocational  interest  and  aptitude  data. 

4/22/87       3.    Choose  an  appropriate  education  program  based  on  all  available 
data. 

4/29/87       4.    Predict  student  success  in  vocational  education  programs. 

5/6/87        5.    Monitor  the  placement  of  students  in  vocational  education. 

5/13/87       6.    Conduct  formative  evaluations  of  students  in  the  vocational 
education  setting. 

5/20/87       7.    Conduct  summative  evaluations  of  students  in  the  vocational 
education  setting. 

5/27/87       8.    Plan  for  students  entering  the  world  of  work. 

5/3/87         9.    Plan  for  students  entering  postsecondary  vocational 
environments. 

6/10/87      10.    Develop  and  utilize  an  integration  model. 

PREREQUISITE:    Unit  24:    Vocational  Education  for  Handicapped  Learners  at 

the  Secondary  Level. 
Unit  27:    Advanced  Vocational  Education  for  Handicapped 
Learners  at  the  Secondary  Level. 


TIME:    4:30-7:30  p.m. 


INSTRUCTOR:    Douglas  H.  Gill 


REGISTRATION  FEE: 

Pierce  County  Cooperative  Members  fee  paid  by  Cooperative    .  .  . 

Non-merabers  $3(  ,00 

Seattle  Pacific  University  Credit  (3  credit  hours, 

additional  fee)    $66.00 
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Job  Description  -  Vocational  Resource  Instructor 


The  Vocational  Resource  Instructor  (VRI)  concept  is  to  integrate  special 
education  students  into  regular  vocational  education  programs  and  to  provide 
instructional  support  to  both  the  students  and  instructors. 

The  approach  is  directed  toward  students  with  mild/moderate  disabilities. 


Goal 

1.  Provide  youth  at  the  secondary  level  with  job  entry  skills  in  bread  or 
specific  occupational  clusters. 

2.  Provide  a  foundation  for  entrance  and  success  in  a  postsecondary  system  in 
conjunction  with  the  high  school  Diversified  Occupations  Program  (D.O.). 


Duties 

Student  Placement 

1.      Coordinate  special  Education  student  placements  with  vocational  teachers 
including  providing  information  on  student  capabilities,  learning  styles 


2.  Counsel  students  on  appropriate  vocational  programming. 

3.  Provide  input  on  student  placement  in  appropriate  vocational  classes. 


Coordination 

1.  Monitor  student  progress  and  provide  information  to  other  special 
education  teachers  on  student  needs  for  remediation  within  OPT  classrooms 
-  e.3.,  additional  time  on  measurement. 

2.  Maintain  lEP  and  Career  Files. 


Parallel  Teaching 

1.  Provide  appropriate  curriculum  modifications  to  assist  students  in 
achieving  success  in  vocational  classes,  e.g.,  taped  books,  tests  given 
orally,  rewritten  materials  at  lower  reading  levels. 

2.  Work  in  cooperation  with  other  special  education  teachers  toward 
remediation  of  reported  problems  in  vocational  classes  by  either  student 
or  teacher. 


3*      Assist  vocational  teacher*s  in  providing  appropriate  prograir.  modifications 
within  the  vocational  programs. 
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4.  Provide  additional  time  and  assistance  along  witn  other  special  education 
teachers  to  students  needing  remediarion  to  c^^plete  work  or  practice 
skills  needed  in  vocational  classes. 

5.  Teach  study  skills  appropriate  to  vocational  education  classes  within  the 
special  education  classroom,  e.g.,  listening,  noze  taking. 


"^eam  Teaching 

1.      Team  teach  with  vocational  education  teachers  in  their  classrooms  when 
appropriate . 
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Application  for  ESD  121  Pierce  County 
Vocational/Special  Education  Cooperative 
Internships  with  Industry  Program 

Naoe:    Osborne  Bruce   Gary 

Address:  10315  94th  Ave>  East    Puyallup,  WA  98373  

Phone:  (206)  8^15-^296  (206)  8H1-8717  Ext>2H7  School  Dist,  Puyallup  //3 
Certificate  type  and  number  Standard  K-12,  12960C  Program  Area  Home  and 
Family  Life:    Commercial  Foods  

Proposed  internship  site: 

Food  service  areas  of  The  Sheraton  Hotel 

Nature  of  business  or  Industry: 

Large,  first-class  hotel 

Internship  supervisor  at  internship  site: 

Audrey  McCombs 

Proposed  internship  dates: 

March  29  to  April  1986 

Do  you  intend  to  complete  internship  on  personal  or  school  time:    Please  check: 

X    Personal  time 

  School  time 

  Combination 

Total  no.  of  personal  days  5 
Total  no.  of  school  days   

TOTAL  5 

Contact  Hrs.    6  hrs.  x  total  no.  of  days:  30 

State  major  purpose(s)  of  inter  iship:     \/iviar  Harris  and  I  wish  to  be  able  to 
do  this  experience  as  a  team. 

1.      We  would  look  at  current  operations  in  the  food  service  industry. 


9. , 
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2.  We  would  touch  base  with  current  industry  techniques  and  prcctices. 

3.  We  would  view  the  industry  as  an  "employee"  rather  than  as  a  "teacher". 

We  would  observe  and  experience  employers'  expectations  of  employees 
performance. 

5.  We  would  observe  and  implement  changes  in  our  program  to  comply  with 
industry  practices. 

6.  We  would  observe  and  evaluate  where  the  special  education  student  fits 
into  the  hospitality  industry's  various  kinds  of  jobs. 

State  major  corQpetencies  to  be  developed  as  result  of  internship: 

1.  We  will  update  our  own  skills. 

2.  We  will  establish  program  resource  contacts. 

3.  We  will  build  a  firmer  netwo^^k  with  the  food  service  industry. 

4.  We  will  obtain  experience  observing,  participating  and  evaluating  the 
tasks  required  on  a  variety  of  job  stations  (e.g.,  dishwashing,  salad 
station,  sandwich  station,  banquet  service,  luncheon  cook,  dining  room 
service,  etc.). 

Benefit  of  internship  to  classroom  or  laboratory  instruction: 

1.  We  will  utilize  the  experience  to  evaluate  our  own  practices  and  make 
realistic  adjustments. 

2.  The  network  link  will  help  students  to  view  the  classroom  instruction  as 
real. 

3.  We  will  add  to  our  own  skills  and  perceptions. 

4.  We  will  evaluate  the  equipment  and  tools  currently  in  use  as  a  means  to 
plan  our  repla-^^ments  and  updating. 

Benefit  of  internship  to  special  education  students  participating  in  your 
program: 

1.  We  will  observe  how  the  special  education  student  w  11  fit  into  the 
food/hospitality  service  industry. 

2.  We  will  identify  the  work  stations  that  are  suitable  for  the  skills  of  the 
special  education  student. 

3.  We  will  observe  the  specific  tasks  in  detail  to  fine-tune  the  performance 
tasks  required  to  complete  the  job. 
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4.  We  will  define  and  include  a  clearer  specific  task  sequencing  in  our 
training  program. 

5.  We  will  monitor  for  areas  of  potential  problems,  especially  in  human 
relationship  skills  and  employer/employee  expectations  of  the  job. 

6.  We  will  include  in  the  curriculum  those  areas  of  special  emphasis  that  are 
relevant  to  the  job  stations  available. 

Describe  how  internship  will  impact  on  curriculum  of  yr^ur  program  or  classes: 

1 .  We  will  validate  our  instruction  and  synchronize  our  lessons  with  the 
needs  and  expectations  of  the  food  service/hospitality  industry. 

2.  We  will  begin  to  make  adjustments  within  our  units  of  instruction  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  the  special  education  students. 

3.  We  will  adjust  our  instruction  to  follow  current  trends. 

4.  We  will  add  "power  and  clout"  to  our  basic  units  of  instruction  by  having 
these  areas  cooperatively  defined  with  industry. 


Permission  is  granted  to  Vivian  Harris  and  Bruce  Osborne  to  work  in  the 
Wintergarden  Restaurant  &  Main  Kitchen  department  of  Sheraton  Tacoma  Hotel  for 
five  days  as  listed  3/29  -        to  fulfill  requirements  of  an  Internship  With 
Industry  sponsored  by  the  ESD  121  Pierce  County  Vocational/Special  Education 
Pooperative. 

Audrey  McCombs 


Signature  of  Supervisor  Supervisor's  Name  -  Please  Print 

1320  Broadway  Plaza   Tacoma,  WA  98^02  

Mailing  Address  of  Firm  City,  State  and  Zip  Code 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  information  on  this  application  is  correct  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge.    I  also  understand  that  the  purpose  of  this 
internship  is  to  improve  the  overall  quality  of  the  educational  program  in 
which  I  am  engaged. 


Signature  of  Applicant  Date 


Signature  of  Local  District  Administrator  Date 
Vocational  Education  or  Special  Education 


Signature  of  Principal  Date 


r 
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H  r       nn  ^ih  cds  pt  ot  opt 


EXHIBIT  48 

BETHEL  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  403 
INDIVIDUALIZED  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  -  lEP 


_DOB_ 


.  AGE, 


SCHOOL. 


Date  

Review  Date   

Reassessment  Dale 

InilialeSarvires  

Anticipated  Duration 


ADDRESS _ 


_PHONE_ 


_GRADE_ 


HOME/STUDENT  LANGUAGE 


Academic  (Reading,  M  ^-n,  Written  Language) 


SUMMARY  OF  PRESENT  LEVEL  OF  PERFORMANCE 

  Self-He!p(Functional/!ndependent  Skills) 


Speec  I'Language 


Social/Adaptation  . 


Pbvv.hoino!or  (Auditory  Visual  Percep  "^n,  Fine/Gross  Motor) 
Othuf  


^^RIORITIZ^D  ANNUAL  GOALS 
St'jdent  will  show  improvement  in 


A 
H 
C 
0 
t- 

G 


LRE  JUSTIFICATIONS 


PARENT  CONTACT  FOR  lEP 


Health-Physical  Diagnosis 


EDUCATIONAL  PLACEMENT 

Special  Educ  

General  Educ   

Physical  Educ  ^  

(Reg/Spec) 

(Requirement  Comp     Yes   No  ) 


.  Mir./Wk 
.  Min/Wk 
.  Min/Wk 


OPTIONS  CONSIDERED  OR  REJECTED 


OTHL'.'^  FACTORS  RELEVANT  TO  DECISION 


RELATED  SERVICES 

CDS   

OT  

PT 


PrevocatJOnal&  Vocational  (Self-Awareness,  Exphratory.  Work  Experience), 


COUNSELING 

ESY  

OTHER 


.  Min/Wk 
.  Min/Wk 
Min/Wk 
Min/Wk 


GRADUATION  STANDARDS 

Regular  Standards 
Differential  Standards 

ALTERNATIVE  MODES 


Oral 

Simulate 


Braille 
More  Time 


APPROVAL  My  signature  indicates  that  I  consent  to  the  lEP  and  placement, 
and  that  my  right  have  been  explained 


Parent 


Date  Student 


Dale 


District  Rep 


Date     Spec/Reg  Teacher 


Date 


Specialist 


Date  Other 


Dale 
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EXHIBIT  48,  contd. 

INDIVIDUAUZED  EDUCATION  PROGRAM-PART  II         name  birthdate 


INSTRUCTIONAL  SETTING  DATE  . 


Short  Term  Objectives 

Person(s) 
Responsible  For 
Implementation 

MpthnHc  MstArisIc  anH  Ar1i\/itifl^ 

(optional;  program  use) 

bvaluation  Criteria 

By                                 ,  IhR  Rttirlpnt  will  fifimnnslralfl  an 

Arhipupfi 

inrrfiasfifi  comoetencv  in* 

Nnt  Achievpd 

METHOOS  OF  EVAULATION 

□  Observer        n  Teacher  Made  Tesi 
n  Ins'  Judgment        T  j  Fcmil  Tft 
n  nihfif 

Ry                                 ,  Ihft  Rliiriflnl  will  ripmnnslrat«  an 

ArhlPupri 

inrrR;if;pr1  cnmofitencv  in' 

Not  ArhlPuprl 

METHOOS  OF  EVAULATION 

□  Observer        U  Teacher  Marie  Test 

□  Inst  Judgment        IJ  Formal  Test 
nnihfir 

By                                  ,  thfl  •jfnrtflnl  will  riflmnnslrafft  an 

Achievfiri 

inrrfia«;fif1  rnmDfitfinrv  In: 

Not  ArhlpvPfl 

METHOOS  OF  EVAUUTIO'J 

n  Observer       □  Teacher  Mi  1*^  Tesi 
□  Inst  Judgment        f )  Fc.niai  frst 
1  I  uinHr 

By                                ,  Ihfi  Rtnriftnl  will  riemnnslratfl  an 

ArhlPuPri 

inrmafspri  mmDStfinrv  in' 

Not  ArhifluPfi 

METHOOS  OF  EVAULATION 

n  Observer       □  Teacher  Wade  Test 
□  Inst  Judgment        (J  Fom.a'  Te'.t 

Ry                                   ,  Ihft  cjtirrlPn!  will  riflmnnqfratfl  an 

Arhifivfifl 

inrrfiasfifi  comoetencv  In' 

Nnt  Arhlfiupri 

METHOOS  OF  EVAULATtON 

□  Observer       1 3  Teacher  Madf  Test 

□  Inst  Judgment        LJ  Formal  "^eil 
n  OihBf 

Ol&e/S>30     nifi  «  ndl conlrxi  tor  urvtDM 
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EXHIBIT  48,  contd. 


• 


SUMMARY  OF  SAFCGUA.^OS  AND  D  JE  PROCESS 


1  Righl  lo  coosant  or  i«fust  to  consf-nt  lo  Inltlrti  n^Misnuiil 

'fit'      f<  'v  I  .11    •        ',  iTUJ  1 '  . 't''  »    1  -  \     ,  !>'n  ,  I      I        ,|        ,     .  '    t         1  '  '    r  '    '         '        i  J    ,1 '    J       '  •  J     t  (   1^  S!f '    '  T    J  M  I'  'i  , '  (T'  ,  c  u 

.  t , '  «i  >si  in.'st, I.;  >  '  .'I  ■     'u,.      >  h,  II   ,  ,    .    ,t         .  • ,  J   ,,.         /  •     .  ^  ,  /  .  -  f.'     If  : ,  r  ..u  D*^»^? 

i'lrt    ,i.t  I    V  >t.  Vv  H  Sf>  1  1  ,  .  ,M     ;      ,  -  .,  ,  I  •    ,       ,  '  '       ,        ,         J  '   I    <     r        It'  J-        ,  ,  1  T  ■      ,      '         J    r   iJfMior   ^i;^r  Ohp,;  --^^s'  L.' 

'e.r  s<         It  '<Msi  ,>ii,  f       t  J'  (( ,1  , ,  ^1  ,  <       ,  ,    ^  ,  I       .         „  1  t  )  t  i»    '  '  «!    <.     .    ',.  • 

2  Right  to  obtam  in  indapandsnt  assttssniint 

•>w  \     I'  ,  i-!"  V       I'll  ,o  Ml  vsr^ei  Mh  'j,  'u      ^  i,  '('1  i(  s'  1'  .  II, t  ;  '  'V  J  ,     ,   -    ,  i        i,  ti    ,  •  J     tro   o  i  i  ^   "  .  <-     '  i ,  -   ♦t^u'" '         jf"'.  btiit  j 

s  /t  •  I'     '  i\  'ht'     btr-^  t  i.\  Jt'ti  .1,1,  Mnjj  your    niij  s    .*  ap        '.r.i-    ^   j*     ,  fMf  -  , 

3  Right  to  consent  or  rafus*  to  constnt  tu  Inltit'  piactrrtnt 

ne<  vis 

4  Right  to  rtcslvt  prior  wrltttj  notice 

rei  Jit  J  services  Tha  notu'o  must  incajde  trie  'n  lowmg  i"for-^,ai'Gn 

•  4  'ou  explanation  of  your  proreJurai  satng^jrcs 

•  !'■>*?  av  tion  t^e  JlSlrict  IS  proposing  or  refusing  to  take 

•  a  jescf  ption  of  each  test  or  report  tho  jistnc:  usoj  .ib  a  lidi  s 'l;' r^j'^'J'  -       jsj  jnd 

•  v"^t  _->ns  l^e  JibTfict  ccnsidorecJ  as  dtterndt^.e^  to  pro;  jseJ  aclio^b  j-^j  .vn^  thr  so  opuons  .vere  'ciq<.**'^ 

•  J  Jesrr.ption  of  oirief  'actors  relevant  to  f  e  aistrict  s  proposal  ur  re'osa) 

5  Right  to  rsvlow  school  r«cord» 

\Ou  .V  ,ojr  fepresentatlve  have  th»>  r  qnt  f,  ? -x,i(t,'n-  a-o  na.e  c».-  a  r.i :  d'l  ^ol  'ec^^ros  reiaioa  o  y>-^jr  r  p,m  t  ^  -oe^  '-ora  n  ,dcj'ds  are  >nacc..r3te  Cf 
m.s.eadr^g  ,ou  f^ave  tne  ngnt  tj  ask  ih.^t  mev  De  >-'an  ^u.::     -r*'  ^cvpf]  ''im  ,our  c'-iia  5  (Up 

WM'e"  pa-cnrai  consent  must  Deobtai -co  tL'f^-rp^ersora  I.  :t«'.tifa^'e  ^<'r-dT  j.^  s  ,j  gi.ontra'^.cnootnL'MhantJucdt  c-a-^e'sonr  c  >t3)  jsec! '.^r  a-^  porp..se 
otner  than  that  for  which  it  'Aas  coliecteJ  T^-e  d.str.ct  muit  n:;:i*,  ,oj  A'^en  t'lthpr  .^cnoiti^n  ui  ty  occurs 

0  Right  to  r«qu«st  an  Imparilil  dua  process  hearing 

If  ,CuConc!jgree  A.  hfe  SLfooi  Sdcricn^dta-,  r  ^1' '        L"n,r  rt^-.■,L.T    Zi  v.  n     sess^  e--' ^  ^  piac- r  ent   >>...ri"i']     .  r  a.e      ngnt  t  j  le^ja.  ur  -.^^art  ai 
Cue  p'ocess  f^earmg 
If  ,     'ecj  jest  a  ^eannr, 

a    vuu  rnust  notify  the  Oistnct  in  y^riting  cl  tf  p  c  ,  T-;;  ,1  "I  -.^r'^^'^.r  5-.^  ,1  c '.t.rrr'-, 

b    re-iearingwil!  teconductedbyan  irrta^l'd         -5  'f  .,jr  ei.'..'e  J  l  , '^t  a  sUio' .vr  o  ,i  r  f  ,:'.«r  n       :»pc^ !:,' tn-j  ,1,  ^t*  c;  r  ;f  r  a^i' rierest  mt-e  Cu>  .0 -^^^  of  the 
hearing, 

c    .     r^a»  flJe  an  obiecticn  to  the  :jtiPc:co  hyj'.ng  ,    :*^r    ^^^^     ,  -  r^      :  i'  -^i,  ce  Ligs'^'l 
d    'r.>  near-ng       be  curtJucted  at  tho  eiipense  >  *  'ne  'iiibt'  ::; 

<-    ,Co  r  dv  tjoaccompa.'i  edS.  anattornev  anj  rrcf  wrpo's.  ^  ^  a' ,  l>u(  t.  -  cens-?  Jur -^g '^e  r  canr;     a' ;^uU'bt' ct '-ub'  nforr^ ; j  of  an;  l:ct  ^ 'u-vc.-jt  e;at 

3^  j:her    eva-^;  services  a>/ailab)e  so  ;hat  ,cu  Tiay  te  re-p-bsentei  a;  tne  hHann-;  cy  'rainec!  counsel  .f  ,cu  so  Jesir^ 
f    cJur  rg  a  ^ear^^g  ycu  aiII  have  tne  -tght  \o  p  psent  evidence  and  :o  -on'ront  ^to^s  evi;^  re  anj  corr.pe)  Iho  atfenJa-cf      a^i,  esc.os 
C    >cu  have  the  right  to  cpen  the  hearing  to  The  pjt'ic. 

h    yoj  r^ave  'he  r.ght  to  prohibit  ths  introaL.c:>cr  a'  the  rra-.pg  of  a-y  evidence  that  has  r:t  been  cJ'sci .  st  J  a:  east  5  jJa,?  r^efo^e  'he  -^ear-ng 

>0j  have  the  right  to  colain  a  written  verbatif^ 'erord  uf  he  hoa'irq 
j    i^OJ  have  the  right  to  obtain  wrtfen  flndngs  of 'acts  conutubio'^s  j-^j  .J';eme'^!3 
k    ycur  child  may  be  present  at  the  hearing  if  ycu  d^sTe 

'  chndwHl  remain  ,nh  s-hercurren»edu^ai,onjipl.i:omo.M  ^       -l-lb'  ian- .  cf  a,>v ad-r -.'ifat'^eor  .■.d.ciai  c-'-eed.'^^s or  f  rppi ,ing  fc n,?,ai aC'-.ssin 

tcpuDi  c  school  thechild  A.llbepiacedmsc-:'.!  .v,:h  vcu*  copso-t . pt  "he^n  M  -:n-.i,r.tes  im--  -^ort  dar.-jer  to -he  r-.ji  thandrafe^  jfthe^-^.':! 

and  others, 

m    a^inai  decision  must     reached  no  later  t^-^-     da.s  af'-r  -he  iate     -^:e  ji  0'  'equj-t  'cr  a  '^eaorg  and  yc,  r^^.y  reques;  a  record  cf  ihP  ^eannq 
n    an,  oany aggrieved  b/trGfindings and d^c  s-o- m  ahear.nj --a,  1  ^;:edi 1^- Su^enverdt'M  ct  Pi.hMc  instroLtiOu -0 later  Jh?n :c days afer 'he dal p-n  Ah  cn 
t^e  rtecision  was  provided  to  tho  aopcaiing  part;, 

7  Right  to  attend  a  meeting  with  school  offlclels  to  davalop  and  review  ennually  an  Individual  education  program  (lEP)  and  ptecement  for  your  child 

Yc. -avet-e'ight  to  attend  a  T^eei.ng  with  sch.o'Maf  •ode  -M-c-'e,.LA  :l"C-  -  -  nJ.^-'^a' -dj.af-:-ai -rg^am  iiE^.  ana -chool  pia-emen'  T^^-c-cn  -  • 
f^LST-t    ;Ouufthc  lEPmoe»irgeaM>  ^^nc^ugh*,-  ,-u*3alter  ]  i-1«ch«  --octir- ^t  a --.tu  T\  J(/.  edi>r^r  •  -r^Pd^dr'ac  Th« '^ot'^eof  r^e  iP°rT^e'*t  - 

c..de'^ep^^^c:sp  t-^e  tocaticn  and  pa---  pin-s   ♦voucan-'  .t^jrd-.i       '^et  -r^  "^^  J  stn n- .;t  use  otr>ern-ethods  to  assure  >  .u-rar^iunt^on  bjcn  -js -'.n 
ferercetniepncnecalls  Tho  rroe'-rg  may  cp  c  mduct-d  w  th-u' ,    r.-tf  da-"  -^."hp  .  str  C -ust  J-^eo  a  record  -  I's  at'errnts    a^r^nqe  a  nu*uai:o--p^  u-  > ' 
and  ptace  - 
The  tEP  Tieeting  must  include  the  ^o'low^n  pan.c  pa'^ts 

1  sonnecne  from  the  school  distnci  ofHar  fnan  vcLr  :n„d  s  teac'-er  /.-o  .l^  ':.3  '  e3     p  -  -'de  pr  -uppr/isp  special  oducat.r.n  p'  ^c'3r-s 

2  your  child  s  regutar  classroom  teac^^T  o*  scenai  edu:a{rv.h  '"a.^nr  cr  t'-^'ar.st 

3  one  Of  bol^  parents  (in  the  cas«  of  Ft  nonaduU  sf  ujprn 

4  the  student  if  he  or  she  IS  an  adult  student  (and  thp  nonadj  t  jtii  je'^*  '  icr*or'''aft  ■ 

5  a  member  of  your  child  s  assessmse^t  team  ana 

6  othpf  individua'3  at  the  discretion  of  the  distnc:  '^"^  parent  or  f^e  aduf' -'^der,* 

The  Jfstnct  must  take  whatever  sier?  are  necessa^^  to  as?u'H  that  v^^  urdors^nj  j^e  p'r  -oedtngs  M  the  lE^  rr.?i?|ng  This  ma,  ,nc'ude  a-  interpreter      Parerts  rr 
adu'l  students)  who  are  deaf  or  ^^hose  native  'angua'je  is  not  E'l^jhsh 
Each  lEP  must  include 

1  your  child's  present  levels  of  educational  perfprmancs 

2  annual  goals  and  short  term  instructional  objepMves 

3  specific  special  education  and  related  se-vices  and  the  p.'e-t         ch  .  j.r  ^k,  3       paM-'pate  tioi^  n  'ne  roguiar  ana  sppc^al  Pducat  proorarrb 

4  projected  dales  for  begmnmg  the  ser/icos  an  J  an!  ^  pats  1  d^fji       ' '^i  *  r^rvtces, 

5  apprcpnater:b)ec:iyecritChaardPva'uatiQnpr-oJ.ros  v  3.  h  .j^  ^  liieimr^  -3  r,r  a-«ast  in  annua)  hasis  ^he'^e' -^e -hcl  term  cbioct.vos  hp  -  r-e' 
Thed.stnctmustpruvideyooA<thacop^r>..he)EP  >^^bG ^uos a^  K a:  .  sd  —  p'r-n.ge-^aranteethatycurc^i'd  w.ti  .noef-DannualgoaisardshWterrro^ec 
The  d'Stnrt  must  hold  lEP  moetngs  at  t<,asl  once  a  ,Mar  '0  tphoa/  3nd  fevi«5e  as  ^erussafy  ',cur  :hi)d  s  )EP  and'r-r  special  education  placeT^ent 

NO^'E  Consent  'or  imtiji  ibSP^<>r>e-{  jn.^  .  f  jt prrer  •         j  ^'c,,  anj  may  te  vithj'awn     parent  3r  adult  sVdent  at  any  time 
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EXHIBIT  49 


Constitution  and  Bylaws 
of  the 

Educational  Service  District  121 
Pierce  County  Vocational/Special  Education  Cooperative 


Constitution 


Article  I 

Section  1.    NAME.    The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  Educatj.onal 
Service  District  121  Pierce  County  Vocational/Special  Education  Cooperative, 
also  herein  called  the  Cooperative. 

Section  2.    PURPOSE.    The  purpose  of  this  Cooperative  is  to  improve  the 
delivery  of  comprehensive  career  development  and  vocational  education  services 
to  all  .school  age  handicapped  students  so  that  an  increased  number  of 
handicapped  students  obtain  job  entry  skills  in  broad  or  specific  occupational 
clusters. 

Section  3.    DEFINITIONS.    HANDICAPPED  STUDENT  shall  be  defined  as  a  school  age 
person  who  has  been  determined  to  be  eligible  to  receive  and  in  need  of  ^oecial 
educational  and  related  services  pursuant  to  criteria  for  one  or  more  of  the 
disabilities  defined  in  WAG  392-171. 

OPERATING  YEAR  shall  be  defined  as  September  1st  of  a  given  year  to  August  31st 
of  the  following  year. 


Article  II 

Section  1.    QUALIFICATION  OF  MEMBERS.    Any  public  school  district,  trainin^^ 
and/or  educational  agency  in  Pierce  County,  Washington  may  become  an  Active  or 
Associate  Member  of  this  Cooperative  by  meeting  eligibility  requirements  and 
paying  such  membersnip  fees  prescribed  in  the  Bylaws,  Articles  I  and  II. 

Section  2.    NONDISCRIMINATION.    No  person(s)  shall  on  the  grounds  of  race, 
creed,  color,  national  origin,  handicapping  condition,  sex  or  marital  status  be 
excluded  from  p articipction  in  or  he  denied  the  benefit  of  or  otherwise  be 
subjected  to  di^.crimination  with  regard  to  any  activity  pursuant  to  the 
agreement  of  the  Educntional  Service  District  121  Pierc*^  County 
Vocational/Special  Education  Cooperative. 

3-3ction  3.     RENEWAL  OF  MFMBERSHIP.    Each  local  Education  Agency,  henceforth 
also  called  LEA  .'Jill  renew  its  Active  membership  in  the  Cooperative  ;j  th  the 
Educational  ."^ervice  District  121  henceforth  also  called  the  ESD  121,  annually. 
The  ESD  12''  and  the  Cooperative  Executive  Committee  will  be  notified  in  writing 
of  any  LEA  decision  to  terminate  membership  at  least  ninety  days  prior  to 
August  31  of  each  operating  yea^.    The  ESD  12'  will  give  written  notice  to  each 
LEA  and  the  Cooperative  Executive  Committee  of         election  to  terminate 
participation  at  least  ninety  (90)  days  prior  to  August  31  of  oach  operating 
yea*^. 
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Article  III 

Section  1.    LOCAL  EDUCATION  ACENCY.    The  LEA  shall  pay  its  proportionate  sha-e 
for  the  basic  program  cost  as  s*et  by  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Cooperative.    Basic  programs,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Cooperative,  mean  the 
total  services  provided  by  the  E3D  121  pursuant  to  the  Interlocal  Cooperative 
Agreement  Educational  Service  District  121  Vocational/Special  Education 
Cooperative  and  all  costs  associated  therewith. 

Section  2.    EDUCATIONAL  SERVICE  DISTRICT  121.    The  Coordination,  administration 
and  management  of  the  Cooperative  shall  be  by  the  ESD  121  for  each  operating 
year  entered  into  under  the  Incerlocal  Cooperative  Agreement.    The  expenditure 
of  LEA  funds  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  ESD  121.    All  services  provided 
by  the  ESD  121  shall  be  performed  in  accordance  with  policies  adopted  by  the 
ESD  121  Board  of  Directors  including  but  not  limited  to  those  identified  in  the 
Cooperative  Bylaws,  Article  IV. 

Section  3.    ADVISORY  COMMITTEE.    The  authority  of  the  Cooperative  shall  be 
vested  in  an  Advisory  Committee  to  consist  of  annually  appointed 
representatives  from  each  Active  Member  LEA  and  one  Pierce  County  LEA 
Superintendent.    The  E^D  121  Superintendent  and/or  designee,  the  Cooperative 
Program  Manager,  a  representative  from  Waihington  parents  Advocating  for 
Vocational  Education  (P.A.V.E.),  and  others  as  identifi,3d  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee.    The  representatives  are  appointed  and  shall 
perform  duties  identified  in  the  Cooperative  bylaws.  Article  V,  Section  2. 

Section  4.    EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE.     An  Executive  Committee  shall  be  elected 
annually  in  accordance  with  the  Bylaws,  Article  V,  Section  3.    The  ESD  121 
Superintendent  and/or  designee  and  the  Cooperative  Program  Manager  shall  be  ex 
officio  member^.    The  duties  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  to  carry-ou~ 
responsibilities  as  identified  but  not  limited  to  those  specified  in  the 
Bylaws,  Article  V,  Section  3. 


Article  IV 

Section  1.    MEETINGS.    The  Advisory  and  Executive  Committees  shall  meet  in 
accordance  with  the  Cooperative  Bylaws,  Article  VI. 

Section  2.    MEETING  NOTICE  AND  MINUTES.    The  Co-Chairperson(s)  shall  cause 
written  and/or  verbal  meeting  notice  and  recorded  minutes  delivered  in 
accordance  with  Cooperative  Bylaws,  Article  VI. 

Section  3.  ANNUAL  BUSINESS  MEETING.  The  March  meeting  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  for  each  operating  year  shall  be  the  annual  business  meeting. 

Section  4.    TRANSACTION  OF  BUSINESS.    A  quorum,  as  o  ;f ined  in  the  Cooperative 
Bylaws,  Article  VIII,  shall  be  required  to  transact  any  business  at  all  regular 
and  special  meetings  of  the  Cooperative  Advisory  and  Executive  Committees  and 
in  emergency  polls  conducted  by  the  Co-Chairpersons.    Rules  of  order  may  be 
adopted  and  amended  for  the  orderly  transaction  of  business  according  to  the 
Cooperative  Bylaws,  Article  VII,  Section  2. 
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Article  V 

Section  1.    AMEND^4ENTS.    This  Constitution  of  the  ESD  121  Pierce  County 
Vocational/Special  Education  Cooperative  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds 
favorable  vote  of  all  Active  Members  of  the  Cooperative  Advisory  Committee 
providr^i  that  the  proposed  aroendment(s)  wr.s/were  submitted       writing  to  all 
membership  at  least  fifteen  calendar  days  before  the  next  regularly  scheduled 
^^eting  at  which  time  a  vote  will  be  taken. 

Section  2.    ADOPTION.    This  Constitution  she'll  le  considered  adopted  if  it  is 
approved  by  two-thirds  favorable  vote  of  all  Act..ve  members  of  the  Cooperative 
Advisory  Committee. 

Bylaus 

Articl  :  I:  Membership 

S'iCuion  1-  M'""  ^':rshIP  CLASSES:  Membership  in  the  Cooperative  shall  consist  of 
the  rollowin£    -.asses:    Active,  Associate,  and  ex  officio  Membership. 

Section  2.  ELIGIBILITY.  The  following  conditions  shall  govern  eligibility  for 
membership  under  the  above  classifications: 

A.  wCtiVi  Membership  ?s  available  to  rny    ablic  school  district 
in  Pierce  County,  Washington  upon  the  signing  of  an  Interlocal 
Agreement  with  the  Educational  Service  District  121,  and  the 
payment  of  such  membership  fees  as  are  described  below  in 
Article  II  of  the  Bylaws.    Active  membership  permits  representa- 
tion and  voting  rights  on  the  Cooperative  Advisory  Committee 

as  described  below  in  Article  III  of  the  Bylaws. 

B.  Associate  Membership  is  available  to  private  schools,  agencies 
and  area  Vocational-Technical  Institute*^  ir.  Fierce  County, 
Washington  who  meet  the  following  criteria: 

1.  Their  primary  purpose  is  education  and  training. 

2.  The  signing  of  an  agreement  with  ESD  121. 

3.  The  paymenL  of  such  membership  fees  as  described 
below  in  Article  II,  Section  3,B.  of  the  Bylaws • 

U.    The  majority  approval  of  all  membership  of  the 
Cooperative  Advisory  Comiiiittee. 

Associate  Membership  does  noc  permit  voting  representation 
on  the  Cooperative  Advisory  Committee. 

3  . 
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C.    ex  officio  Membership  is  accorded  thcje  individuals  identified 
in  the  Constitution,  Article  III,  Section  3*  and  any  others 
receiving  a  majority  vote  of  all  membership  of  the  Cooperative 
Advisory  Committee. 


Article  II:  Membership  Fees 

Section  1.    ANNUAL  AMOUNT.    l..e  yearly  memoe»^ship  fe^  be  recommended  by 

the  Cooperative  Advisory  Committee  and  will  be  based  on  a  staff  ratio  as 
described  belo^  in  Section  3  of  this  Article.    This  fee  and  minimum  charge  will 
be  determined  by  a  two-thirds  favorable  vote  cast  by  all  membership  at  each 
annual  march  business  meeting.    The  date  specifications  (March)  of  this  Bylaw 
may  be  suspended.    Any  fees  and/or  minimum  charges  resulting  from  suspension  of 
the  Bylaw  will  be  determined  by: 

a.  A  two-thirds  ^avorable  vote  cast  by  all  membership  at 
the  bi-monthly  meeting 

b.  A  meeting  called  by  the  Co-Chairpersons  or  through  a 
petition  of  thirty  percent  of  the  membership 

c.  or  a  poll  conducted  by  the  Co-Chairpersons. 

Section  3.    MEMBERSHIP  CLASS  SERVICE  FEE.    The  following  conditions  shall 
govern  the  various  classes  of  service  fees: 

a.  The  Active  Service  Fee  for  LEA*s  shall  be  an  amount  based 
on  a  fee  per  teacher  d^^fined  as  follows:  certificated 
vocational  education  teachers,  as  specified  by  the 
Advisory  Council. 

b.  Associate  members  may  participate  in  the  Cooperative  by 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  Cooperative  Advisory  Committee. 

c.  ex  officio  members  may  participate  at  no  cost  in  the 
Cooperative. 

Section  4.    RENEWAL  OF  ACTIVE  MEMBERSHIP.    Active  Membership  is  subject  to 
automatic  annual  renewal  unless  the  LEA  and/or  ESD  wish  to  terminate  or  change 
participation  in  the  Cooperative.    LEAs  are  required  to  give  written  notice  of 
their  intent  to  terminate  Active  Membership  by  the  annual  March  business 
meeting. 

Section  5.  CONTRACTS.  ESD  121  will  disseminc^te  contracts  to  the  LEAs  by  April 
5th  for  the  next  operating  yezr.  The  Local  Education  Agency  will  return  signed 
contracts  to  the  Educational  Serv:oe  District  by  May  1st. 
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Article  III:    Duties  of  the  Local  Education  Agency 

Each  LEA  shall  pay  its  proportionate  share  of  the  basic  program  costs  as  set  by 
the  Cooperative  Advisory  Committee.    The  expenditure  of  these  funds  shall  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  ESD  121  as  per  the  recommendations  of  the  Cooperative 
Advisory  Council,    Basic  programs,  for  the  purpose  of  this  Article,  mean  tne 
total  services  provided  by  the  ESD  121  pursuant  to  the  contractual  agreement, 
Constitution  and  Bylaws  of  the  ESD  121  Pierce  Vocational/Special  Education 
Cooperative  and  all  budgeted  costs  associated  therewith. 


Article  IV:    Duties  of  the  Educational  Service  District  121 

ESD  121  will  perform  the  following  functions  and  duties  within  the  budgeted 
funds  made  available  by  the  LEAs  for  the  purpose  of  the  ESD  121  Pierce  County 
Vocational/Special  Education  Cooperative. 

1.  Budget  and  expend  funds  made  available  by  the  LEAs  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  and  maintaining  Cooperative 
services  for  each  operating  year  as  recommended  by  the 
Advisory  Committee. 

2.  ESD  121  will  be  responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  all 
Cooperative  funds  in  accordance  with  state  and  federal 
rules  and  regulations. 

3.  Employ,  compensate  and  provide  the  technical  personnel 
to  operate  the  ESD  121  Pierce  County  Vocational/Special 
Education  Cooperative.    All  persons  employed  by  the  ESD  121 
for  the  purpose  of  staffing  this  Cooperative  shall  be 
employed  under  the  direction  of,  and  bound  by,  the  personnel 
policies  as  previously  or  hereaf^-er  adopted  by  the  ESD  121 
Board  of  Directors.    Any  liability  resulting  from  the  acts  of 
ESD  121  employees  or  other  ESD  staff  members  related  to  the 
operation  ^-f  the  Cooperative  shall  be  borne  by  the  ESD  121. 

4.  Coordinate  the  purchase  of  materials  for  the  Cooperative. 

5.  Provide  the  necessary  administrative  services  for  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  Cooperative  on  a  cost  basis. 

Such  services  shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to  supervision, 
accounting  services,  payroll,  and  other  fiscal  requirements. 

6.  Arrange  for  the  space  to  house  the  Cooperative's  materials 
and  personnel. 

7.  Inform  the  Cooperative's  Co-Chairpersons  of  any  alleged 
liability  and/or  complaints  received  by  the  ESD  121  resulting 
from  any  Cooperative  activities,  ESD  121  personnel  associated 
with  the  Cooperative  or  other  personnel  associated  with  the 
Cooperative  within  three  calendar  days  of  receiving 
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knowledge  of  the  alleged  liability  and/or  complaint.  Each 
local  Education  Agency,  with  respect  to  specific  district 
concerns,  is  responsible  to  ;)roc8SS  those  complaints  ard/or 
concerns  within  tho  interdistrict  line  of  command. 


Article  V:    Administrative  Onit 

Section  1.    ESD  121.    The  coordination,  administrate  ,i  and  management  of  the 
Cooperative  shall  be  by  the  ESD  121  and  sl:all  be  performed  in  accordance  with 
policies  adopted  by  the  ESD  121  Board  of  Directors  and  Article  IV  of  the 
Cooperative  Bylaws. 

Section  2.    ADVISORY  COMMITTEE.    There  shall  be  an  Advisory  Committee  which 
shall  consist  of  two  representatives  for  each  LEA:  one  from  vocational 
education  and  one  from  special  education.    It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of 
each  LEA  to  appoint  these  representatives  prior  to  the  September  meeting  of 
each  operating  year.    One  Superintendent  representative  will  be  appointed  by 
the  Pierce  County  Superintendent's  Association.    It  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  that  Association  to  appoint  that  representative  prior  to  the  Cooperative's 
September  meeting  of  each  operating  year.    The  ESD  121  Superintendent  or 
designee,  the  Cooperative  program  Manager  and  a  representative  from  Washington 
Parents  Advocating  for  Vocational  Education  (P.A.V.E.)  will  be  ex  officio 
members  of  this  Committee.    Responsibilities  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall 
include  but  not  be  limited  to  the  following: 

1.  Recommend  and  establish  through  a  two-thirds  majority 
vote  of  all  membership,  the  level  of  yearly  LEA  membership 
fees  required  to  operate  the  Cooperative.    This  will  be 
accomplished  at  the  annual  March  business  meeting. 

2.  Approve  the  types  of  memberships  available  to  LEAs  and 
other  agencies. 

3.  Approve  Associate  and  ex  off  ? .  c  meir.^ership  applications. 
^.    Approve  amendments  to  the  l^^  .nut-  i/  :   the  Constitution. 

5.  Review  and  revise  the  goal3  ?        *"jectives  of  the  Cooperative 
as  needed  and  apprise  the        ■'•i^ative  staff  of  current  needs. 

6.  Approve  the  annual  plan  of  activities  developed  by  the  ESD  121 
Pierce  County  Vocational/Special  Education  Cooperative  staff  in 
conjunction  with  Cooperative  membership. 

7.  Establish  and  approve  poli:2y  decisions  regarding  the  operation 
of  the  Cooperative. 

8.  Establish,  in  Co-operation  with  the  Cooperative  staff,  evalua- 
tion procedures  for  goals,  objectives  and  activities. 
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9.    Present  an  annual  report  to  each  respective  LEA  and  the 
ESD  121  regarding  the  annual  evaluation  of  Cooperative 
goals,  objectives  and  activities. 

10.  Screen  and  recommend  for  employment  professional  staff 
with  the  approval  of  the  ESD  121  Board  of  directors. 

11.  Develop,  adopt  and/or  amend  the  Cooperative  Constitution, 
Bylaws  and  rules  of  governance  in  accordance  with  pertinent 
current  and  future  ESD  121  Guidelines  for  Cooperatives 

and  state  and  federal  laws  and  regulations. 

12.  Review  monthly  progress  reports  submitted  by  the  Cooperative  Staff. 

13.  Review  and  re'^omraend  Cooperative  expenditures  and  budget 
modifications  at  regular  meetings. 

14.  Annually  elect  Co-Chairpersons. 

15.  Annually  determine  the  formula  used  to  assess  membership 

fees  r  d  establish  LEA  reporting  deadline(s)  for  that  formula. 

16.  Recommend  job  responsibilities  of  the  Cooperative  Staff. 

Section  3.    EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE.    An  Executive  Committee  of  eight  individuals 
not  including  ex  officio  members,  will  be  formed  and  consist  of  four 
representatives  from  Vocational  Education  and  four  representatives  from  Special 
Education.    The  ESD  121  Superintendent  and/or  designee  and  the  Cooperative 
Program  Manager  will  be  ex  officio  members.    Members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
will  also  be  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  and  include  (a)  the 
Co-Chairpersons  of  the  Cooperative  and  (b)  other  representatives  members  of 
Active  Member  LEAs  as  to  meet  the  eight  member  requirement.  Vocational 
Education  representatives  will  be  identified  by  the  Pierce  County  Vocational 
Directors  Association  and  special  Education  representatives  will  be  identified 
by  the  Pierce  County  Special  Education  Administrator.    The  Executive  Corrmittee 
members  will  be  identified  prior  to  the  September  meeting  of  each  opera cing 
year.    The  Executive  Committee  will  meet: 

a.  on  a  monthly  basis  during  the  operating  year; 

b.  a  minimum  of  once  prior  to  the  September  Advisory  Committee 
meeting  of  all  membership  of  the  Cooperative; 

c.  at  the  call  of  the  Co-Chairpersons;  or 

d.  upon  the  petition  of  two  members  thereof. 

Five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  all  business  of 
the  Executive  Committee  whose  responsibilities  shall  include  but  not  be  limited 
to  the  following. 
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a.  Transact  routine  business  of  the  Cooperative  between  meetings 
of  the  .idvisory  Committee. 

b.  Transact  emergency  business  between  meetings  of  the  Advisory 
Committee. 


c.  Report  any  transactions  of  business  to  the  Advisory  Committee 
at  the  following  Advisory  Committee  meeting. 

d.  Implement  direction(s)  provided  by  the  Advisory  Committee. 

e.  Abide  by  constitutional  rulings  and  membership  action. 

f.  Monitor  goals,  objectives  and  activities  of  the  Cooperative  and 
Cooperative  Staff  and  assist  with  the  evaluation  process 
measuring  the  extent  to  which  the  Cooperative  has  accomplished 
its  annual  and  long  range  goals  and  objectives. 

g.  Administer  policy  and  Bylaws  as  approved  by  the  Advisory 
Committee. 

h.  Review  and  recommend  Cooperative  budget  expenditures  and/or 
modifications  to  the  Advisory  Committee. 


i.    Attend  monthly  Executive  Committee  meetings. 


j.    Review  monthly  progress  reports  submitted  by  Cooperative 
Staff. 


k.    Assist  in  screening  new  Cooperative  Staff  and  recommend 
for  hiring  to  the  Advisory  Committee  and  ESD  121. 

1.    Review  and  recommend  the  single-item  expenditures  of 
Cooperative  funds  which  exceed  $300.00. 

m.    Recommend  Co-Chairpersons  from  Executive  Committee  membership 
for  each  operating  year  for  Advisory  Committee  election. 

n.    Record  and  distribute  minutes  of  all  Executive  Committee 
meetings  to  all  membership. 


Section  4.    CO-CHAIRPERSONS.    Co-Chairpersons  shall  be  recommended  for  election 
by  the  Advisory  Committee  from  within  the  representation  of  and  by  the 
Executive  Committee  on  an  annual  basis.    These  recommendations  are  to  be  made 
at  the  September  Advisory  Committee  meeting. 

The  Co-Chairpersons  are  called  the  Officers  of  the  Advisory  Committee  and  one 
shall  represent  Vocational  Education  and  one  shall  represent  Special 
Education.    Responsibilities  of  the  Co-Chairpersons  shall  include  but  not  be 
limited  to  the  following. 
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a.  Ensure  that  distribution  of  all  meeting  minutes  of  the 
Cooperative  Coramittee(s)  occur  in  accordance  with  guidelines 
set  forth  in  Article  VI  of  the  Bylaws. 

b.  Ensure  notification  of  all  Cooperative  membership  and  Staff 
of  meetings  in  accordance  with  Article  VI  of  the  Bylaws. 

c.  Conduct  polls  as  necessary. 

d.  Preside  at  all  meetings. 

e.  Call  meetings  to  order  at  appointed  times. 

f .  Preserve  order  and  decorum  at  all  meetings  of  Cooperative 
Committees. 

g.  Decide  all  questions  of  order  at  meetings  of  Cooperative 
Committees. 

h.  Authenticate  with  signature,  when  necessary,  all  acts,  orders, 
and  proceedings  of  the  membership. 

i.  Vote  on  all  questions  put  before  the  membership. 

j.    Attend  all  Advisory  and  Executive  Committee  meetings. 

k.    Generally  represent  and  stand  for  the  Cooperative,  following 
its  commands  and  directives. 

1.    Receive  notification  of  and  act  on  the  knowledge  of  any 
liabilities  and/or  complaints  regarding  the  actions  of 
the  Cooperative  and/or  Staff  communicated  by  other  members 
and/or  the  ESD  121  as  set  forth  in  Article  IV,  Number  7  of 
the  Bylaws. 

Section  5.    COOPERATIVE  STAFF.    The  Cooperative  staff  follow  all  policies  and 
procedures  of  the  governing  agency.    Responsibilities  of  the  Cooperative  Staff 
will  include  but  not  be  limited  to  the  following: 

a.  Develop  an  annual  plan  of  activities  for  approval  by  the 
Cooperative  Advisory  Committee  by  the  September  meeting  of 
each  operating  year. 

b.  Submit  monthly  progress  reports  for  review  by  the  Advisory 
and  Executive  Committees. 

c.  Submit  monthly  budget  and  expenditure  reports  for  review 
by  the  Advisory  and  Executive  Committees. 
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d.  Purchase  office  maintenance  supplies  and  Cooperative  macorials 
and  equipment  under  $300.00  with  prior  approval. 

e.  Assist  in  the  identification  and  evaluation  of  performance 
criteria  for  job  duties  of  Cooperative  Staff  position(s) 
as  approved  by  the  Advisory  Corairittee  and  ESD  121. 

f.  Cooperative  development  with  che  Advisory  Committee  of 
evaluation  procedures  for  goals,  objectives  and  activities 
of  the  Cooperative. 

g.  Submit  written  quarterly  information  updates  to  all 
participating  LEAs  in  the  Cooperative. 

h.  Work  closely  with  each  LEA  and  the  appropriate  chain  of  command. 


Article  VI:  Meetings 

Section  1.    REGULAR.    Regular  bi-monthly  meetings  of  the  membership  shall  be 
held  at  such  times  and  places  as  approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee.  A 
calendar  of  bi-monthly  meetings  will  be  established  at  the  September  meeting  of 
each  operating  year  and  be  distributed  in  writing  to  all  membership  within 
thirty  calendar  days  after  that  meeting.    The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on 
a  monthly  basis.    A  calendar  of  monthly  Executive  Committee  meetinj?^^  will  be 
established  prior  to  the  September  meeting  of  each  operating  year  and  will  be 
distributed  in  writing  to  all  membership  at  the  September  meeting  of  each 
operating  year.    Advisory  and  Executive  Committee  meetings  are  open. 

Section  2.  SPECIAL.  The  advisory  and/or  Executive  committee(s)  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  Co-Chairpersons  or  through  a  petition  of  thirty  percent  of  the 
Active  membership. 

Section  3.    TELEPHONE  POLL.    The  Co-Chairpersons  will  conduct  telephone  polls  a 
needed.    In  the  event  one  or  both  representatives  to  the  Cooperative  Advisory 
Committee  are  unavailable  to  participate  in  a  telephone  poll,  the  LEA 
Superintendent  will  be  contacted  for  the  LEA  vote,  which  will  count  as  one 
vote.    In  the  event  the  Superintendent  is  unavailable,  the  LEA  will  be  counted 
as  absent  from  the  vote.    A  quorum  is  needed  for  a  telephone  poll. 

Section  4.    NOTIFICATION  OF  REGULAR  MEETINGS.    The  Co-Chairperson (s)  shall 
cause  written  notice  of  bi-monthly  meetings  to  be  sent  to  the  representatives 
of  each  participating  district  at  least  fifteen  calendar  days  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  meeting.    Written  notices  shall  set  forth  the  time,  place  and  purpose  of 
the  meeting  and  contain  the  full  text  of  proposed  resolutions,  bylaws  and/or 
constitutional  amendments  to  be  proposed  at  a  regular  meeting. 

Section  5.    NOTIFICATION  OF  SPECIAL  MEETINGS.    The  Co-Chairperson (s)  shall 

cause  verbal  notice  of  special  meetings  for  representatives  at  least  ne 

calendar  day  prior  to  the  date  of  the  meeting.    VerL^al  notices  shall  set  forth 
the  time,  place  and  purpose  o/  the  special  meeting. 
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Section  6,  MINUTES.  Minutes  will  be  taken  at  all  meetings  of  the  Cooperative, 
including  special  and  standing  committee  meetings.  Minutes  will  be  distributed 
to  all  nemberGhip  prior  to  the  next  regularly  scheduled  meeting. 

Section  7.    VOTING  RIGHTS.    Each  Advisory  Committee  representative  from  an 
Active  Member  LEA  shall  have  one  vote  in  membership  meetings,  polls,  and  any 
elections.    Only  Advisory  Committee  representatives  of  Active  member  LEAs  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  and  hold  office  in  the  Cooperative. 

Section  8.    ANNUAL  BUSINESS  MEETING.    The  March  meeting  of  each  operating  year 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  considered  the  annual  business  meeting. 
Standard  items  of  business  shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to  the  following: 

a*    proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  Bylaws; 

b.    approval  of  requests  for  Associate  Membership  class; 

0.    presentation  by  each  LEA  of  the  information  approved  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  to  be  used  to  compute  the  membership  fees; 

d.    review  of  Cooperative  S*"aff  location. 


Article  VII:  Rules 

Section  1.    RULES.    The  rules  contained  in  Robert's  Rules  of  Order  (revised) 
shall  govern  the  Cooperative  in  all  cases  to  which  they  are  applicable,  and  in 
which  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  Cooperative's  Constitution,  Article  V 
or  the  Bylaws,  Article  X. 

Section  2.    RULES  OF  ORDER.    Rules  of  Order  may  be  proposed  for  the  orderly 
transaction  of  the  business  meetings  of  the  Cooperative.    Rules  of  Order  will 
be  adopted  if  passed  by  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  v,he  entire  membership. 
Rules  of  Order  may  be  amended  by  the  same  procedure  for  amending  the 
Cooperative  Consticution,  Article  V  or  the  Bylaws,  Article  X. 

Section  3.    STANDING  RULES.    Standing  rules  are  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  any  Advisory  Committee  meeting  of  that  body  by  a  majority  vote. 
Standing  rules  may  not  be  modified  at  the  same  meeting  e^^cept  by  a 
reconsideration.    Standing  rules  may  be  suspended,  modified  or  rescinded  by  a 
majc^ity  vote  following  a  reconsideration  or  at  future  meetings  without  proper 
written  notice  and  if  there  is  a  favorable  vote  of  the  majority  of  a  quorum. 

Section  4.    CONFLICT  OF  RULES.    No  standing  rule  or  other  resolution  may  be 
ad^^.pted  which  conflicts  with  the  Constitution,  Bylaws  or  Rules  of  Order  of  the 
Cooj.  erative. 
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Article  VIII:  Quoru. 


A  quorum  is  defined  as  a  simple  majority  of  all  Active  Members  for  the 
Cooperative  Advisory  Committee  and  a  simple  majority  of  the  Cooperative 
Executive  Committee. 

Section  1.    DISSOLUTION/LIQUIDATION.    No  part  of  any  income,  revenue,  and 
grant,  of  or  to  the  Cooperative  shall  inure  to  the  material  or  pecuniary 
benefit  of  any  member,  officer,  or  any  private  individual/agency  (except  that 
reasonable  compensation  may  be  paid  for  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
one  or  more  of  its  purposes),  and  no  member,  officer,  or  private 
individual/agency  shall  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  distribution  of  any  asset 
of  the  Cooperative  on  its  dissolution  or  liquidation 

Section  2.    WITHDRAWAL/TERMINATION.    In  the  event  of  withdrawal  or  termination 
in  whole  or  in  part,  ownership  of  all  real  or  personal  property  purchased  with 
local  funds  expended  pursuant  to  the  contractual  agreement  for  the  ESD  121 
Pieroe  County  Vocational/Special  Education  Cooperative  shall  remain  in  the 
Cooperative  and  shall  be  used  for  distribution  as    determined  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Cooperative. 

Section  3.  COOPERATIVE  MATERIALS.  The  materials  purchased  by  the  Cooperative 
shall  be  deposited  in  a  location  approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee. 

Section  4.    LEA  PURCHASED/DONATED  MATERIALS.    The  materials  purchased  or 
donated  by  an  individual  LEA  will  i-emain  the  property  of  that  LEA. 

Section  5.    PAYMENT  OF  DEBTS/OBLIGATIONS.     In  the  event  of  a  dissolution  or 

liquidation  of  the  Cooperative,  the  assets/equity  of  the  Cooperative  will  be 

used  for  the  payment  of  c       3bts  and  obligations  of  the  Cooperative  as 
pertaining  to  state  and  fe       I  law. 


Article  X:    Amendments  and  Adoption 

Section  1.    AMENDMENTS.    These  Bylaws  of  the  Constitution  of  the  ESD  121  Pierce 
County  Vocational/Special  Education  Cooperative  may  be  amended  at  the  annual 
March  business  meeting  by  a  favorable  two-thirds  vote  of  all  membership  in  the 
Advisory  Committee.    Proposed  amendments  shall  be  submitted  in  writing  to  all 
Advisory  Committee  membership  fifteen  calendar  days  prior  to  the  next  regu]arly 
scheduled  meeting  at  which  time  the  vote  will  be  taken. 

Section  2.    ADOPTION.    These  Bylaws  shall  be  considered  adopted  when  they  are 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  all  membership  of  the  Cooperative  Advisory  Committee. 
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PROJECT  STRIVE 


Location: 

Morris  Hills  Regional  District 
MID  /'3  Knoll  Drive,  Denville 
Rockcway,  NJ  07866 
(201)  989-2700 


Contact  Person: 

Donna  Rottengen,  District 

Director  of  Student 

Personnel  Services 
David  Lenox,  Director 

Project  STRIVE 
Morris  Hills  Regional  District 
MTD  #3  Knoll  Drive,  Denville 
Rockaway,  NJ  07866 
(201)  989-2759 


Background  Information 

Objectives 

The  objectives  of  Project  STRIVE  are  as  follows: 

1.  Improve  basic  skills  -  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics. 

2.  Improve  daily  attendance  and  reduce  the  drop  out  rate. 

3.  Provide  academic  and  vocational  support  services  through  supplemental 
and  remedial  assistance. 

4.  Assist  in  job  placement. 

5*    Monitor  job  placement  opportunities  through  appropriate  co-op 
programs. 

6.  Foster  more  appropriate  scheduling  of  sequential  courses  that 
correspond  with  students'  aptitudes  and  career  interests. 

7.  Provide  an  Intensive  individual  and  group  counseling  program  for 
students  and  parents, 

8.  Initiate  a  flexible  school  program. 

9.  Provide  career  and  vocational  assessment  and  counseling. 
10.    Establish  two  vocational  resr  irce  centers  in  the  district. 

Key  Features 

Multiple  Utilization  of  Funds 

The  project  is  funded  for  three  years  with  one  year  extension  on  a  declining 

basis.  The  project's  money  purchases  materials  for  two  vocational  resource 
centers.    Monies  are  used  for  the  district's  flexible  school  program  staff. 

Salaries  for  students  participating  in  the  in-house  work  study  co-op  programs 
are  included  in  the  funded  proposal. 
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Comprehensive  Array  of  Project  Components 

K    In  each  high  school,  a  special  counselor  provides  intensive  counseling 
and  follow-up  for  both  the  classified  (special  needs)  students  and 
their  parents.    The  counselor  administers,  interprets,  and  assists  in 
vocational  and  career  assessment  activities. 


2.  A  Vocatiooal  Resource  Teacher  in  each  high  school  provides  remedial  and 
supplemental  services  in  the  mainstream  vocational  and  technical  classes. 
Support  services  are  available  to  district  students  who  attend  the  Morris 
County  Vocational  Technical  school.    Support  services  may  be  provided  in 
mainstream  classes  or  the  high  school's  Vocational  Resource  Room. 
Instruction  is  on  an  individual  or  small  group  basis. 

3.  A  Tocational  Resource  Rooo  in  each  high  school  is  equipped  with  a  variety 
of  vocationally  related  supplemental  and  remedial  materials. 
Prevocational  screening  and  training  are  provided  through  the  Hands  and 
Mind  Tool  Tech  program.    The  VIEWS  assessment  and  training  program  is 
used  with  the  students  who  are  severely  retarded. 

4.  A  Tool  Technology  course,  combined  with  career  exploration  activities  for 
classified  students  who  have  lower  skill  levels,  is  taught  by  the 
Vocational  Resource  Teachers  in  each  of  the  two  high  schools. 

5.  A  Flex  School  program  provides  a  highly  structured  program  of  supportive 
services  for  six  to  twelve  tenth  grade  high  risk  students.    Students  are 
in  the  program  from  late  morning  until  4:00-5:00  p.m.    The  program 
provides  them  with  a  second  or  third  chance  for  school  success. 


The  goals  of  the  Flex  School  are  as  follows: 


a)  Provide  an  environment  for  carefully  selected  non-traditional 
learners  who  find  it  difficult  to  focus  their  attention  when  there  are 
various  external  distractions. 

b)  Improve  attendance  and  participation  in  the  school  program. 

c)  Improve  participants*  basic  skills. 


d)  Reduce  the  drop-out  rate. 


e)  Increase  participants*  employabiixty  by  improving  their  work  attitudes 
aptitudes. 

6.  Using  the  Career  Wise  Interest  Inventory  developed  by  National  Computers 
and  the  APTICOM  AP-5  developed  by  the  Vocational  Research  Institute,  the 
counselor  assesses  students*  vocational  interests  and  aptitudes  to  provide 
appiopriate  scheduling  or  career  guidance. 

7.  The  District's  Job  Placement  Counselor  provider  placement  assistance. 

8.  The  Co-op  work  study  programs  provide  identification,  recommendation,  and 
monitoring  of  students  in  appropriate  voc?''iona]  classes. 
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9.    Cn-site  Co-op  work  stations  are  utilized  for  students  not  yet  ready  for 
placement  outside  of  school.     (See  Exhibit  50  for  a  sample  job 
description. ) 

10.  Appropriate  sequential  scheduling  of  vocational  courses  is  meshed  with 
students'  aptitudes  and  career  interests.    Input  from  vocational  teachers 
is  critical  to  students'  career  success. 

11.  The  district's  Shadow  program  provides  work  experience  in  community  jobs 
for  all  students. 

12.  Group  counseling  programs  give  parents  of  the  District's  classified 
students  an  opportunity  to  deal  with  a  wide  variety  of  issues. 

13 •    Group  counseling  programs  for  students  address  issues  such  as  developing 
self  esteem,  dealing  with  attendance  difficulties,  learning  study  skills, 
making  friends,  and  planning  their  careers. 

14.  Praise  letters  are  sent  quarterly  to  students  for  academic  and  vocational 
accomplishments  and  improvement  in  attendance  and  behavior  patterns. 

15.  Basic  skills  are  tested  yearly  to  monitor  reading  and  mathematics 
progress. 

16.  Sharing  basic  skill  tt?t  results  with  vocational  and  academic 
instructional  staff  helps  remediate  the  student's  basic  skill  deficiencies 
and  provide  appropriate  instructional  techniques. 

17.  Academic  tutoring  is  given  as  needed  for  classified  students. 

18.  "A  Teams"  for  academics,  attendance,  and  or  behavior  problems  are  formed 
to  identify  and  assign  students.    Individual  action  plans  are  developed  to 
assist  students  in  dealing  with  difficulties.    Staff  monitors  are  assigned 
to  each  "A  Team"  student  to  follow  up  and  report  to  the  Child  Study  Team 
and  Project  personnel. 

19.  A  Special  Education  Teacher  Child  Study  Team  Consultant  assists  teachers 
in  identifying  student's  learning  styles  and  planning  appropriate  teaching 
strategies. 

20.  All  classified  students*  attendance  i:  monitored  daily,  monthly,  and 
quarterly.    Parental  notification  is  also  provided  daily,  monthly  and 
quarterly  by  the  Special  Counselor  and  Project  Manager. 

21.  Staff  inservice  training  is  provided  a  variety  of  areas  (e.g.  assertive 
discipline  training). 

22.  Student  Profiles  are  given  to  each  teacher  who  has  a  specific  classified 
youngster  in  class.    These  profiles  address  basic  skills  aptitude, 
emotional,  social  and  physical  status,  career  interests,  as  well  as 
recommended  instructional  strategies.     (See  Exhibit  51.) 

23.  A  handbook  entitled  "A  Teacher  and  Parent  Guide  to  Identifying  and 
Referring  a  Child  for  Special  Education  Services"  was  developed. 
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2U,    Project  STRIVE's  Certificate  of  Award  Program  i.?  utilized  to  encourage  and 
reward  appropriate  student  benavior  and  accomplishments.    The  certificates 
earned  are  used  to  purchase  items  at  the  school  stores.    The  Project 
Manager  is  responsible  for  the  program. 


Profile  of  Local  Service  Areci 

The  Morris  Hills  Regional  District,  corrprised  of  accredited  Morris  Knolls  and 
Morris  Hills  high  schools,  serves  one  suburban  school  district.    Students  come 
from  "blue  collar"  to  middle  and  upper  middle  income  fanilies. 

Morris  Knolls  High  School  is  a  comprehensive  school  for  grades  nine  through 
twelve.    Located  in  Morris  County,  Morris  Knolls  serves  the  residential 
communities  of  Denville  and  Rockaway  Township  35  miles  wesi"  of  New  York  City. 
Morris  Knolls  High  School  opened  in  196U  with  an  enrollment  of  less  than  1,000 
students.    The  school  role  has  an  enrollment  of  approximately  1700  students. 

Morris  Knolls  offers  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  academic  and  vocational 
courses  at  varying  levels.    Full  year  and  semester  length  electives  provide  a 
diversity  of  educational  opportunities  for  the  students'  academic  ?.nd 
vocational  needs.    Students  are  grouped  by  ability  in  English,  social  studies, 
mathematics,  and  science. 

Four  work  study  programs  provide  interested  students  career  skills,  attitudes, 
and  work  habits  through  part  time  employment  in  local  businesses  and 
industries.    College  bound  students  and  vocational  students  may  3lect  to 
participate  in  Distributive  Education,  Cooperative  Industrial  Education, 
Cooperative  Office  Education,  or  Cooperative  Heme  Economics  Eaucation. 

Morris  Hills  High  School  is  a  four-year  comprehensive  school  offering  academic 
diversity  and  practical  training  in  several  career  areas.    Sixty  two  percent  of 
the  student  body  is  enrolled  in  a  college  preparatory  curriculum,  twenty  one 
percent  in  general  business  and  seventeen  percent  in  vocational  technical 
areas. 

Morris  Hills,  located  in  Pockaway,  New  Jersey,  serves  the  residential 
communities  of  Rockaway  Borough,  Rockaway  Township,  and  Whartc^.  The 
communities  represent  a  cross  section  of  suburban  and  "semi-urban"  America. 
The  current  total  enrollment  in  grades  nine  through  twelve  is  1102. 

The  New  Jeroey  Department  of  Public  Instruction  takes  an  active  role  in  meeting 
legal  mandates.    State  Department  policies  concerning  stricter  attendance 
requirements,  student  mainst reaming,  and  inservice  training  have  also  been 
implemented  in  recent  years.    A  state  proficiency  test  is  administered  to  all 
ninth  graders,  with  remediation  mandated  in  deficient  academic  areas. 


Staff  Assigned  to  Project 

Director  -  100$ 

The  Director  of  Student  Personnel  Services  oversees  the  Guidance  Department  and 
special  projects  Including  PROJECT  STRIVE. 
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The  director  has  20  years  experience  in  the  field,  and  has  been  in  his  current 
position  for  three  years.    He  has  a  Bachelor's  degree. 

Counselor  -100$ 

The  counselor  has  eight  years  experience  in  the  field  and  three  in  his  current 
position.    He  has  a  Bachelor's  and  a  Master's  degree. 

Counselor  -  100$ 

The  counselor  ^as  been  in  the  field  nine  years  and  in  his  current  position  two 
vears.    He  has  a  Bachelor's  degree  and  a  Master's  in  education. 

Vocational  Support  Teacher  -  100$ 

The  vocational  support  teacher  has  seven  years  experience  in  the  field,  and 
three  in  his  current  position.    He  has  Bachelor's  and  Marter's  degrees. 

Vocauional  Support  Teacher  -  100$ 

The  vocational  support  teacher  has  five  years  experience  in  the  field  and  three 
in  his  present  position.    He  has  Bachelor's  and  Master's  degrees. 

Flex  School  Teacher  -  25$ 

The  flex  schor^  teacher  has  nine  years  experience  in  the  field  and  one  year  in 
his  current  position.    He  has  a  Bachelor's  degree. 


Financial  Data 


1985-1986 

PL  98-524  10$  handicapped  setaside  2,860 
PL  94-l4k  discretionary  funds  203,874 
Local  funds  26,503 

TOTALS  $230,377 


1986-1987  1987-1988 
2,711  ^477 


173,181 
76.098 


147,203 
112.638 


$249,279  $264,291 


• 


The  total  school  budget  for  b.  ^h  high  schools  is  $15  million.  The  school 
budget  is  approved  by  a  public  vote. 


Examples  of  how  the  10$  handicapped  setasides  \   re  used  in  1985-1986 

On-site  work  stations  were  established  to  provide  on  tiie  job  training  skills 
and  inprove  the  job  attitudes  of  students  who  are  mildly  to  severely  mentally 
retarded.    Six  students  were  served  as  part  of  the  employment  orientation  and 
t^raining  program. 
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Examples  of  how  the  ^0%  handicapped  setasides  wer    u sed  in  1986 -1987 

Inservice  training  was  provided  for  vocational  teachers  who  s^rve  classified 
students  in  raajnstream  vocational,  iiidustrial  arts,  or  economic  classes. 
Teachers  received  specific  direction  regarding  teaching  strategies  and  use  of 
alternate  instructional  materials.    Approximately  105  students  benefited  from 
the  program* 


Examples  of  how  the  ^0%  handicapped  setasides  were  used  in  1987-1988 

Four  thousand  dollars  is  earmarked  to  purchase  audio  and  video  learning  packets 
for  special  needs  students  in  vocational  courses.    The  materials  were  selected 
by  industrial  arts  and  vocational  teachers.    Consultants  and  substitute 
teachers  will  assist  industrial  arts  and  vocational  teachers  to  become  more 
familiar  and  com^'ortable  with  alternative  instructional  strategies. 
Approximately  102  students  will  be  affected. 


Number  of  Special  Education  Students  Served 


Total  number  of  special  education 

students  in 

grades  9-12  attending 

school  in 

districts  (unduplicated  count) 

1985-1986 

1986-1987 

1987-1988 

MilQ.  •  Mentally  Retarded 

12 

9 

12 

Moderate/Severely  Retarded 

11 

11 

11 

Learning  Disabled 

169 

172 

194 

Seriously  Emotionally  Disturbed 

38 

23 

22 

Orthopedically  Impaired 

2 

4 

1 

Visually  handicapped 

1 

0 

0 

Deaf 

2 

3 

2 

Speech  or  Language  Impaired 

1 

1 

0 

Other  Health  Impaired 

1 

1 

2 

Multi-Handicapped 

5 

6 

3 

TOTAL  SERVED  BY  THIS  PROJECT 

242 

230 

247 

Total  number  of  special  education  students  served  through  this  project  by  grade 
(unduplicated  count) 


Grade 

I985-I9O0 

1986-1987 

1987-19B8 

8 

9 

69 

67 

56 

10 

63 

58 

64 

11 

45 

52 

51 

12 

42 

29 

53 

EMR  &  TMR 

23 

23 

_21 

TOTAL 

242 

229 

247 
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Estimated  number  of  special  education  students  served  who  also  received 


assistance  from  ancillary  agencies 

Number  of  Students  Agency 
1985-1986  1986-1987 


7  0  State/Federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program 

2  2  Rehabilitation  Facility/Sheltered  Workshop 

1  5  Social  Security  Administration  (SSI,  SSDI) 

6  7  Drug  Rehabilitation  Programs 

1  5  Division  of  Developmental  Disabilities 

33  48  Private  Industrial  Council's  -  Summer  Job  Program 


Total  number  of  vocational  education  courses  offered  during  the  1985-86  school 
year  to  all  students  in  Districts  served  by  this  project 


SEMESTER  LENGTH         YEAR  LONG 

Agricultural  Education  0  1 

Business/Office  Education  2  19 

Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  6  6 

Marketing  Education  0  2 

Industrial/Technology  Education  5  36 

Cooperative  Vocational  Education  0  5 

Work  Experience  Program  0  5 


All  vocational  education  classes  are  competency  based  and  career  oriented. 
When  a  student  enrolls  in  a  vocational  education  course  with  math  requirements, 
credit  is  earned  in  both  math  and  vocational  education. 


Total  riumber  of  vocational  education 

courses  completed  by 

students  served 

through  this  project 

1985- 

1986 

1986. 

-1987 

Semester 

Year 

Semester 

Year 

Length 

Long 

Length 

Long 

Business/Office  Education 

21 

51 

16 

65 

Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education 

47 

12 

77 

0 

Marketing  Education 

0 

9 

0 

11 

Industrial/Technology  Education 

77 

96 

34 

140 

Cooperative  Vocatio'ial  Education 

0 

21 

0 

18 
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Meeting  the  Perkins  Act  Mandates  that 
Apply  to  Special  Education  Students 


Mandate  One:  Notification 

The  Morris  Hills  regional  school  district  has  a  comprehensive  articulation 
program.    Articulation  committees  comprised  of  representatives  from  industrial 
arts,  home  economics,  business,  other  vocational  areas,  and  special  education 
olan  yearly  to  insure  students  are  we3 1  advised  about  course  offerings  moving 
frOiH  eighth  to  ninth  grade.    The  following  is  a  sample  list  of  activities: 

1.  The  counselor  meets  with  eighth  grade  students,  teachers  and 
counselors  to  discuss  course  offerings  and  programs. 

2.  Parents  and  students  in  eighth  grade  visit  the  school  one  evening  in 
January,  meet  the  vocational  and  academic  teachers,  and  receive  a 
review  of  course  requirements  and  expectations.  Graduation 
requirements,  scheduling,  attendance  policies,  and  available  support 
staff  are  described  by  school  staff. 

3.  The  high  school  Child  Study  Team  (CST)  meets  with  each  of  the  sending 
district  teams  to  help  plan  the  most  appropriate  schedule  for  a 
student.    (See  Exhibit  52  for  scheduling  procedure.)    A  "Student 
Profile"  is  prepared  for  distribution  to  pertinent  staff. 

4.  Eighth  grade  teachers  of  classified  students  visit  the  high  schools 
and  observe  class  operations. 

5.  Eighth  graders  visit  the  high  schools  in  May  and  observe  vocational 
classes. 

6.  All  students  receive  a  copy  of  the  district's  curriculum  bulletin.  It 
describes  courses,  programs  and  requirements. 

7.  The  Individual  Education  Plan  and  Annual  Review  are  completed  by  the 
two  Child  Study  Teams  (CST).    Each  has  a  vocational  component.  The 
CST  classifies  and  re-classifies  students  based  on  their  problems  and 
needs.    CST  members  include  a  special  education  counselor,  social 
worker,  learning  evaluator,  district  psychologist,  special  education 
teachers,  and  other  pertinent  staff.    Copies  of  the  Child  Study  Team 
meetings  are  distributed  to  pertinent  staff.    The  district 
psychologist  is  involved  with  the  students  through  crisis 
intervention,  substance  abuse  intervention,  suicide  prevention  and 
other  committees,  stress  management  and  psychometric  testing.  If 
necessary,  course  proficiency  and  intervention  strategies  may  be 
modified  to  accommodate  a  specific  student. 

As  students  finish  ninth  grade  and  in  succeeding  years,  the  following 
activities  insure  that  students  are  knowledgeable  of  vocational  opportunities: 

1.    The  prevocational  teachers  speak  witlj^  the  students  yearly  about 
opportunities  in  the  vocational  depatJtrae^jt. 
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2. 


The  CST  sends  each  teacher  an  "Input  Form"  dsking  specific  questions 
about  the  students'  abilities  and  recommendations  for  future 
vocational  placement.    (See  Exhibit  53  for  a  sample  form.) 


3.  Students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  vocational  classes  on 
campus  and  tour  the  local  County  Vocational-Technical  School.  (See 
Exhibit  54  for  course  offerings.) 

4.  Parents  are  involved  in  the  scheduling  process  and  encouraged  to  visit 
classes. 

5.  "Shadow"  experiences  are  arranged  on  a  need  basis.    (See  Exhibit  55 
for  shadow  program  description.) 

6.  A  Counselor/CST  Guide  for  ninth  grade  describes  basic  course  criteria 
and  prevents  scheduling  problems  for  clar  ^fied  students.  (See 
Exhibit  56  for  a  copy  of  the  guide.) 

Activities  are  coordinated  by  the  District's  Director  of  Student  Per;i>onnel 
Services.    Tasks  are  implemented  by  PROJECT  STRIVE  counselors,  Vocational 
Support  Teachers  and  Child  Study  Team  members. 

Evaluation 

1.  Quarterly  failure  rates  are  reviewed,  and  adjustments  made  when 
appropriate. 

2.  Instructional  monitors  maintain  close  contact  with  vocational  teachers 
to  see  where  basic  skill  reinforcement  may  be  required.    (See  Exhibit 
57  for  a  description  of  the  program.) 

3.  All  teachers  of  classified  students  completed  Teacher  Input  Forms  in 
December  assessing  the  students*  appropriateness  for  further 
vocational  coursework. 

4.  The  CST  conducts  formal  annual  reviews  with  teachers,  parents  and 
students  to  assess  students*  career/vocational  directions. 

5.  Students'  interests  and  vocational  aptitudes  are  assessed  using  the 
Career-Wise  Interest  Inventory,  and  APTICOM  Interest  and  Aptitude 
printouts. 


Mandate  Two:  Assessment 

The  Career-Wise  assessment  program  is  administered  to  all  ninth  graders  in 
October  and  November.    It  includes  a  career  inventory  assessment  from  the 
Guidance  Information  System  and  a  work  values  inventory.    Results  are  shared 
with  students,  parents  and  teachers  by  the  counselor  and  the  Vocational  Support 
Teacher. 

The  Apticom  AP5  Assessment  program  was  purchased  for  $6,000  using  special  grant 
money.    The  program  is  used  with  upperclassraen  who  need  additional  career 
assessment.    The  counselors  and  Vocational  Support  Teachers  schedule  students 
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on  a  need  'oasis  Uiroaghout  the  year.    The  ooinpater  .vr^inted  t  tport  emphasi/ed 
vocational  components  and  relates  the  findings  to  the  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles.    Reports  are  used  for  lEP  and  class  scheduling  purposes. 
The  Apticom  is  used  to  eccoramodate  perceptually  impaired  and  emotionally 
disturbed  students.    Severely  retarded  students  are  assessed  using  the  VIEWS 
work  sample  program. 

The  Vocational  Support  Teachers  spend  most  of  their  time  within  the  vocational 
classes  anu  observe  students  at  work  throughout  the  year. 

Various  psychometric  and  vocational  test  results,  and  evaluations  completed  by 
the  Child  Study  Team  are  considered  for  the  final  placement  recommendations. 

Evaluation 

The  following  techniques  '\re  used: 

1.  Analysis  of  course  failure  rates, 

2.  Attendance  of  students, 

3.  Drop-out  rate, 

4.  Employment  Survey. 


Mandate  Three:    Special  Services 

The  services  of  the  Vocational  Support  Teachers  enables  students  to  be 
mainstreamed  into  all  vocational  courses.    The  vocational  support  teachers  work 
with  the  vocational  teachers  in  the  classroom  to  address  the  needs  of 
handicapped  students.    Vocational  Support  Teachers  remove  selected  students  on 
a  short  term  basis  to  provide  individual  or  small  group  instruction  in  areas  of 
difficulty.    Alternate  or  oral  testing  may  be  conducted  by  these  individuals. 

If  proficiency  need  adjustment,  the  CST,  classroom  teacher,  and  the  Vocational 
Support  Teacher  will  make  modifications.    The  counselor  conveys  the  recommended 
adjustments  to  the  student  and  parent. 

The  two  vocational  resource  roo  .s  (one  per  district  high  school)  are  important 
components  of  Project  STRIVE.    Fifty  percent  of  the  students  served  by  Project 
STRIVE  have  perceptual  problems.    Key  elements  of  the  resource  room*s 
effectiveness  includes  the  following: 

1 .  The  resource  room  program  focuses  on  assisting  students  with  classroom 
reading,  studying,  3.\mulated  tool  use,  technical  words  tapes,  and 
testing.     (See  Exhibit  58  for  a  more  complete  description.) 

2.  Student  Schedule  Sheets  are  used  for  daily  planning  of  students' 
classes,  assignments  and  progress. 

3.  A  Student  Responsibilities  List  describes  the  schools*  expectations 
for  the  student,  and  the  student's  expectations  for  himself  or 
herself. 

4.  A  Behavioral  Consequences  Program  outlines  a  disciplinary  program  and 
school  actions.    This  includes  a  behavioral  contract. 
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5.  Various  books  and  materials  are  used  to  meet  individual  needs  of 
classified  students  in  English,  mathematics,  history  and  science • 

6.  Academic  and  Vocational  Course  Proficiency  Descriptions.    The  regular 
course  curriculums  are  used  except  for  English. 

?•    Specific  courses  are  taught  in  the  Resource  Room  Program: 

a)  Study  Skills  (see  Exhibit  58  for  a  description  of  the  course), 

b)  Prevocational  Tool  Technology, 

c)  Life  Science, 

d)  Tool  Technology. 

8.  There  is  extensive  comniunication  between  parents  and  teachers.  (See 
Exhibit  58  for  a  list.) 

9.  The  Hands  and  Mind  Instructional  Program  is  used.     (See  Exhibit  59 
for  a  description.) 

The  vocational  resource  rooms  are  operated  in  an  open  concept  format  for 
individual,  small  and  large  group  instruction.    At  one  high  school,  the  teacher 
provides  extensive  vocational  and  academic  support  in  the  vocational  resource 
room.    Assistance  is  also  provided  in  mainstream  vocational  classes.    In  the 
other  high  school,  the  Vocational  Resource  Room  Teacher  provides  support  in  the 
regular  vocational  classes  more  than  in  the  vocational  resource  room. 

Up  to  five  students  per  period  receive  instruction  based  on  individual  lesson 
plans  in  the  Resource  Rooms.    Students  are  assigned  by  grade  and  spend  no  more 
than  two  periods  per  day  there.    Specific  written  curriculum  and  course 
proficiency  provide  class  structure.    The  student's  responsibility  is 
emphasized  during  instruction  in  English,  math,  history  and  science. 

Students  who  require  basic  skills  remediation  are  assigned  to  either  a  Chapter 
I  Reading  class  or  a  remedial  reading  program.    AV  simulators  and  mini-pro jocts 
are  used  with  individual  and  small  group  instruction.    Students  receive  local 
credit  for  remedial  classes  if  they  pass  the  State  High  School  Proficiency 
Test. 

A  need  was  identified  two  years  ago  to  provide  a  prevocational  course  for 
classified  students  whose  skills  were  limited.    The  curriculum  was  written  by 
Project  STRIVE  personnel  for  the  course  entitled  "Tool  Tech."    The  course  is 
taken  by  recommended  ninth  graders  and  taught  by  the  Vocational  Resource 
Teacher. 

A  ^^ariation,  entitled  "Tool  Tech  Introduction  to  Vocations"  is  taught  to  lower 
functioning  students  not  ready  for  mainstream  shop  classes  by  the  Vocational 
Resource  Teachers.    Measurement,  simple  hand  tools,  and  safety  procedures  are 
emphasized.    Career  exploration  and  job  keeping  skills  are  part  of  the 
curriculum. 

The  District  Director  of  Student  Personnel  Services  supervises  modifications  in 
curriculum,  course  proficiency,  and  use  of  alternate  materials.    The  functions 
are  carried  out  by  the  Vocational  Support  Teachers,  CST,  counselors  and 
mainstream  teachers.    The  Distr^ict's  Area  Vocational  School  Director  is 
involved  in  decisions  affecting  proficiency  and  curriculum. 
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Evaluation 


The  following  techniques  are  used: 

1,  Quarterly  review  of  failure  rates, 

2,  Review  of  students'  improvement  in  basic  skills, 

3,  Employment  survey, 

4,  Analysis  of  the  attendance  and  arop-out  rate. 


Mandate  Four:    Guidance,  Counseling  and  Career  Development 

All  secondary  level  classified  students  are  assigned  to  one  of  two  STRIVE 
counselors.    The  counselors  are  responsible  to  the  District's  Director  of 
Student  Personnel  Services.    The  vocational  counselor  supports  the  Project 
STRIVE  counselors.    The  STRIVE  counselors  are  certified  in  Student  Personnel 
Services  in  New  Jersey  and  have  previous  experience  with  handicapped  persons. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  counseling  activities  related  to  vocational  and 
career  guidance  and  the  time  periods  in  which  they  occur: 


1 .  Scheduling  of  students  utilizing  various  data  described  in  Mandates 
One  through  Three  (Winter), 

2.  Involvement  of  students  in  the  district's  "Shadow"  program  (ongoing), 

3.  Arranging  visitations  to  various  vocational  classrooms  (ongoing), 

4.  Utilization  by  students  of  computer  software  to  help  explore  careers, 
vocational  interests,  and  work  attitudes  (ongoing), 

5.  Utilization  of  the  computerized  Guidance  Information  System  (ongoing), 

6.  Review  and  use  of  the  "Career-Wise  Interest  Inventory"  and  Apticom 
AP-5  assessment  reports  (December), 

7.  Involvement  in  the  lEP  and  Annual  Review  program  which  addresses  the 
vocational,  academic  and  social/emotional  needs  of  the  students 
(Spring  of  the  year  and  ongoing), 

8.  Involvement  in  developing  the  "Student  Profiles"  (ongoing). 


The  District  Director  of  Student  Personnel  Services  is  ultimately  responsible 
for  these  services.    The  Project  STRIVE  Director  reviews  the  activities  carried 
out  by  the  certified  counselors.    Assistance  is  given  by  the  Job  Placement 
Counselor,  "Shadow"  Counselors  and  Vocational  Resource  Teachers. 


Evaluation 


The  following  techniques  are  used: 


1.  Employment  Survey, 

2.  Analysis  of  how  well  students  develop  interests  and  goals, 

3.  Number  of  yearly  graduates  from  the  classified  population, 

4.  Number  of  students  participating  in  "Shadow", 

5.  Number  of  students  taking  career  directed  sequential  programs, 
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Mandate  Five:    Counseling  for  Transition 

Each  high  school  has  a  special  education  counselor  who  provide  regular 
counseling,  performs  case  management  duties,  and  takes  part  in  the 
instruct iciial  monitor  program.    The  special  education  counselors  ensure  that 
five-week  progress  reports  are  completed,  visit  classes,  and  assist  students 
having  difficulty. 

Services  by  the  special  education  counselors  designed  to  facilitate  the 
transition  to  post-school  employment  and  career  opportunities  include  the 
following: 

1.  Students  are  referred  to  appropriate  community  and  State  agencies  as 
needed. 

2,  The  special  education  counselors  conduct  special  parent  meetings  on 
transition  from  school  to  college  and  the  world  of  work.  Sample 
agendas  include: 

a)  Program  A 

-  Career  planning, 

-  Vo-tech  and  Morris  Hills/Knolls  vocational  programs, 

-  Work-Study  Programs, 

-  Role  of  the  Job  Placement  Counselor, 

-  Securing  a  full-time  job, 

-  Community  agencies, 

b)  Program  B 

-  College  planning, 

-  General  college  admissions  procedures, 

-  Special  college  programs  for  students  with  learning  problems, 

-  Alternative  testing. 

3«    The  special  education  counselors  develop  transition  plans  with 

students  and  parents  addressing  employment  and/or  future  education. 

4.  The  special  education  counselors  coordinate  with  the  Job  Placement 
Counselor,  regarding  the  jobs  that  students  are  most  suited  for  after 
high  school. 

5.  The  special  education  counselors  communicate  with  the  District's 
Vocational  Community  Advisory  Council  composed  of  educators, 
government  and  employers.    The  Council  meets  periodically  to  review 
curriculum,  organize  student  career  days  and  provide  information  to 
district  staff  and  Project  STRIVE  personnel. 

The  District  Director  of  Student  Personnel  Services  is  ultimately  responsible. 
The  Project  STRIVE  Director  reviews  the  activities  carried  out  by  the  certified 
counselors.    Assistance  is  provided  by  the  Job  Placement  Counselor,  "Shadow" 
Counselors,  and  Vocational  Resource  Teachers.    Follow-up  surveys  are  used  to 
evaluate  these  services. 
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Mandate  Six:    Equal  Access 

All  Morris  Hill  District  students  have  equal  access  to  vocational  and  co-op 
programs.    The  availability  of  the  Vocational  Resource  Teachers  makes 
mainstreaming  possible.    Classified  students  are  successful  when  modifications 
in  course  proficiency  and  alternate  materials  are  available. 

All  vocational  classrooms  are  accessible  for  physically  handicapped  students. 
Totally  blind  students  have  enrolled  in  home  economics  courses,  and  physically 
handicapped  students  enrolled  in  other  vocatxonal  classes. 

The  "Tool-Tech"  course  allows  special  needs  students  to  receive  prevocational 
training  they  need  in  order  to  enter  regular  vocational  courses. 

The  lEP  and  Annual  Review  are  used  to  document  alternate  strategies  and 
programs. 

The  District  Director  of  Student  Personnel  Services,  Child  Study  Team, 
Vocational  Director,  Vocational  Teachers  and  STRIVE  support  staff  ensure  that 
students  have  equal  access  to  programs.    Staff  review  attendance  data,  course 
failure  rates  and  dropout  rates  to  evaluate  equal  access  opportunities. 

Mandate  Seven:    Least  Restrictive  Environment 

The  Morris  Hills  District  sent  17  of  210  students  to  out-of-district 
placements.    Most  of  these  students  were  physically,  emotionally  and 
orthopedically  unable  to  attend  a  regular  school  setting.    All  other  students 
are  served  through  the  project  curriculum. 

More  than  half  of  the  classified  students  in  each  school  are  served  by  the 
Resource  Room  Program.    The  required  courses  (English,  History,  Math,  and 
Science)  are  offered  in  lieu  of  the  mainstream  classes. 

The  remainder  of  the  District's  SpeCxdl  Education  students  are  fully 
mainst reamed  in  vocational  and  academic  classes. 

There  are  18  industrial  arts,  24  business,  and  six  home  economic  course 
offerings.    In  addivion,  our  students  may  take  one  of  23  different 
technical/vocational  course  offerings.    Morris  Hills  District  include  an  Area 
Vocational  Technical  School.    Many  students  are  scheduled  for  cooperative  work 
study  programs.    Vocational  and  academic  support  teachers  work  with  the 
mainstream  teaching  staff. 

The  Morris  Hills  Regional  District  staff  believe  that  all  handicapped  students 
should  develop  appropriate  basic  skill  levels,  learn  marketable  skills  and 
develop  job  attitudes  needed  in  order  to  succeed  in  today's  world  of  work. 
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Morris  Hill  District  does  not  accept  that  all  students  "fit  into"  existing 
district  special  and/or  raainstrearaed  programs.    The  District  does  not  accept  a 
"separate  and  apart"  philosophy  as  one  that  provides  all  the  answers.  The 
District  believes  "flexibility"  offers  appropriate  alternatives  and  promotes 
success  among  today's  non-traditional  classified  learners. 

All  personnel  involved  in  the  education  of  classified  students  (teachers, 
counselors,  administrators,  parents)  are  responsible  for  the  education  of 
students  in  the  least  restrictive  environment.    Staff  monitor  the  extent  to 
which  this  is  achieved  by  noting  course  failure  rates,  attendance  percentages, 
basic  skills  improvement,  and  the  drop-out  rate. 


Mandate  Eight:    Vocational  Education/Special  Education  Coordination 

The  following  demonstrate  the  coordination  of  services  between  vocation^^l 
education  and  special  education  and  the  timetable  used: 

1 •    The  Vocational  Support  Teacher  and  classroom  teachers  interact 
(ongoing) . 

2.  Vocational  Teachers  submit  the  "Teacher  Input  Forms"  containing 
personal  recommendations  regarding  students  and  future  vocational 
planning  (December). 

3.  In  the  initial  program  needs  assessment,  vocational  teachers  were 
members  of  the  committee  that  helped  to  idciitify  program  priorities 
plans.    Periodic  staff  surveys  are  used  to  obtain  information  on  the 
present  status  and  future  needs  for  special  services  in  the  district. 
(See  Exhibit  60  for  an  example  of  the  needs  survey  and  survey 
results. ) 

4.  The  STRIVE  Director  attends  selected  Vocational  Community  Advisory 
Council  meetings  (usually  quarterly). 

5.  The  Director  of  Student  Personnel  Services  and  Vocational  Director, 
meet  regularly  with  other  members  of  the  administration  (monthly). 

6.  Inservice  training  enables  all  teachers  to  participate  in  topics 
related  to  discipline,  proactive  classroom  management,  student-team 
learning,  cooperative  learning,  and  student  motivation  (winter  & 
summer ) • 

7.  Vocational  Support  Teachers  attend  weekly  CST  meetings  to  maintain 
class  communication. 

8.  Vocational  assessment  information  is  shared  with  vocational  staff 
(ongoing) . 

8.    "Student  Profiles"  are  distributed  to  each  teajher  who  has  classified 
students  (September). 
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The  District  Director  of  Student  Personnel  Services  and  Project  STRIVE 
Director,  as  well  as  the  Vocational  Director  see  that  these  tasks  are  carried 
out  by  CST,  counselors,  and  Vocational  Support  personnel.    They  evaluate  the 
impact  of  these  services  by  noting  changes  in  course  failure  rates,  attendance 
percentage,  students*  basic  skills  levels,  and  the  dropout  rate. 
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Evidence  of  the  Project's  Effectiveness 


Students*  Performance  While  In  School 


Course  Failure  Rates 

All  grades  are  reviewed  quarterly  and  at  the  end  of  the  year.    A  computer 
analysis  of  the  number  of  courses  attempted  as  compared  to  the  number  of 
courses  failed  is  calculated  to  determine  course  failure  rate.    The  analysis 
identifies  the  number  of  failures  by  department.    Individual  student  analysis 
is  conducted  to  determine  the  reason(s)  for  the  students'  failures.  Action 
plans  are  developed  to  remediate  the  individual  student  failures. 

The  1985-86  failure  rate  for  district  schools  were  as  follows: 

1 .  Morris  Knolls 

a)  All  students  6.63$, 

b)  Classified  9.17$, 

2.  Morris  Hills 

a)  All  students  5.22$, 

b)  Classified  5.4$. 

For  the  district  as  a  whole  the  failure  rate  during  1985-86  for  all  students 
was  6.07$.    For  classified  students  it  was  7.48$. 


Attendance  Rate 


Monthly  attendance  reports  identify  the  attendance  rates  of  classified  and 
non-classified  students.    A  detailed  report  identifies  classified  students  by 
name  and  specific  dates  of  absence,  and  tardiness.    The  report  identifies  the 
reason  and  status  of  the  absences.    Generally,  if  students  are  absent  more  than 
two  times  in  a  month,  a  letter  is  sent  to  their  homes,  and  they  are  seen  by  the 
counselor.    Counselors  make  daily  calls  to  students  on  the  absentee  list. 
Attendance  groups,  group  counseling  sessions  and  behavior  modification  programs 
are  enacted. 

In  1984-85  the  attendance  rate  for  classified  students  was  84$.    For  1985-86, 
the  attendance  rate  for  classified  students  was  91.6$.    For  non-classified 
students  that  year  it  was  93.1$. 


Overall  School  Drop-out  Rate 

1985-1986  1986-1987 

8.44$  3.84$ 

The  1985-86  drop-out  rate  for  classified  students  was  8.44$,  compared  to 
regular  student  population  of  dropout  rate  of  3.63$,  a  difference  of  4.81$. 
Improvement  is  still  needed  in  this  area.    Since  1983-84's  l8+$  dropout  rate, 
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significant  gains  have  been  made.    The  dr^opout  rate  for  the  district's 
classified  students  in  1986-87  was  3.8^1^,  the  same  as  the  district's  total 
dropout  rate  for  that  year. 

Discipline  Referrals 

Project  STRIVE  staff  reviewed  the  student  disciplinary  files  in  the  summer  of 
1986.    Results  of  that  review  indicate  that  there  were  four  times  as  many 
suspensions  in  1984-85  involving  classified  students  as  in  1985-86. 

Graduation  Status 

The  largest  numbers  of  twelfth  graders  (855t)  graduated  in  1985-86.    A  few 
twelfth  graders  were  aware  at  the  start  of  the  school  year  that  they  were  not 
eligible  for  g*^adua*-ion  in  June  of  I986.    These  students  completed  the  year  and 
returned  for  a  fifth  year  of  school. 

Basic  Skills  Achievement 

All  students  involved  with  Project  STRIVE  are  pre-tested  and  post-tested. 
Assessment  test  results  determine  their  progress  in  attaining  basic  reading, 
writing  and  mathematics  skills. 

Special  Education  Needs  Assessment 

A  needs  assessment  was  conducted  in  June,  I986.    It  addressed  the  components  of 
Project  STRIVE  and  other  services  provided  through  the  Special  Education 
Department.    Over  400  responses  were  received  from  parents,  faculty, 
administration  and  students.    The  results  were  extremely  positive. 


Post  School  Status  of  Former  Students 


Status  Number  of  Former  Students 


1985-1986 

1986-1987 

Competitive  employment  35  hrs/wk  or  more 

17 

12 

Competitive  employment  less  that  35  hrs/wk 

2 

2 

Enrolled  in  vocational  technical  institute 

1 

3 

Enrolled  in  community/ junior  college 

(includes  night  school) 

6 

5 

Unemployed 

1 

1 

Unknovm 

23 

10 

1  year  college 

1 

2 

Adult  Activities  Center 

2 

1 

Written  follow-up  questionnaires  are  mailed  to  students'  last  known  addresses. 
Since  responses  are  limited,  follow-up  phone  calls  and  personal  contacts  are 
made.    According  to  our  project's  plan,  follow-up  is  on  a  six  month,  twelve 
month,  eightoen  month  and  twenty  four  month  basis. 
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Additional  Information 


The  following  information  was  obtained  by  VSC  staff  during  a  site  visit  in  the 
spring    f  1987. 

Staff  Development 

The  Morris  Hills  Regional  District  has  a  comprehensive  staff  development 
program  cooninated  by  the  Special  Education  Te  .cher/Consultant.     (See  E>  \ibit 
61.)    The  1986-87  duties  and  goals  include  the  following: 

1 .  Assist  teaching  staff  to  improve  instructio,  .    Eighty  eight  percent 
of  students  passed. 

2.  For  "at  risk"  students,  ensure  that  88%  pass  by  June,  1987. 

3.  Coordinate  district's  staff  including  administrators  and  resource  room 
teachers. 

a)  Assess  teacher  needs.     (See  Exhibit  6l  for  Staff  Needs  Assessment 
Form. ) 

b)  Implement  inservice  and  mini-workshop  programs.     (See  Exhibit 
62  for  a  sa;  :)1<^  Action  Pl^n.)    Include  distribution  of  "Helpful 
Hints"  training  summaries  to  all  staff. 

J  Implement  conference  evaluation  form.    Give  to  all  attending  the 
program. 

^.    Jbserve  students  and  teachers. 

5.  Provide  coaching  sessions. 

6.  Provide  learning  styles  information. 

7.  Recommend  alternative  instructional  materials. 

8.  Identify  "at  risk"  student  needs  (e.g.,  students  who  are  severely 
handicapped.    These  needs  may  be  short  term,  and  require  supplemental 
services. 

9.  Coordinate  student,  teacher,  and  parent  co.:ferences.  Provide 
structure  and  organization  including  vocational  education  teacher 
meetings  at  both  high  schools. 

10.  Maintain  student  records,  including  end  of  year  statistics. 

11.  Observe  private  school  placements.    Attend  staff ings  and  provide 
direction. 

12.  Attend  designed  Child  Study  Team  meetings,  including  those  for 
ninth  grade  and  new  stk^dents. 
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The  program  is  funded  through  PL  9^-1^2  flow  through  dollars  and  budgeted  in 
the  following  manner: 

1.  Total  for  stipends  or  subst.  ute  teachers  (40  teachers  §  $^40.00/ 
day):  $1,600, 

2.  Consultant  f    '  $1,500, 

3.  Travel:  $250.00, 

4.  Supplies/materials,  refreshments,  workshop  materials:  $490.00. 

The  Staff  Development  Program  first  seeks  expertise  within  the  district  for  the 
voluntary  inservice  sessions.    Many  teachers  have  become  trainers  of  other 
teachers.    Training  ses;  ions  are  held  during  and  after  the  school  day.  Staff 
inservice  sessions  have  increased  due  to  a  greater  emphasis  on  mainstreaming 
students. 


Prograns  for  Students  Who  Are  Considere^i  !lLldly  Mentally  Handicapped  or 
Severely  Mentally  Handicapped 

Classes  for  students  who  are  mildly  handicapped  and  severely  handicapped  are 
operated  by  the  Mo^'ris  Iiills  School  District.    The  classes  are  mainly 
self-contained.      hey  include  approximately  two  days  per  week  in  the  specially 
designated  industrial  uork  area.    Some  students  are  mainstreamed  into  home 
economics,  chorus,  physical  education,  and  vocational  classes.    A  survival 
cooking  class  was  provided  by  the  home  economics  teacher. 

The  vocational  component  of  the  special  education  classes  includes  the 
following: 

1.  Contracts  from  area  schools  and  industries  for  collating,  sorting, 
and  distributing  materials, 

2.  Repair  and  building  wood  products, 

3.  Producing  and  selling  ceramic  items  (e.g.  for  the  annual  Christmas 
bout j que) , 

4.  Producing  engraved  signs,  badges,  tags,  name  plates,  license  plate 
holders, 

5.  Operating  the  school  store,  including  handling  staff  requisitions 
and  student  supplies, 

6.  Working  in  the  school  cafeteria,  library,  and  on  the  janitorial  crew, 

7.  Enrolling  students  in  the  state  Youth  Employment  Program *s  Project 
Hire, 

8.  Coordinating  community  job  placements  with  the  school  work  study 
coordinator. 
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9.    Holding  special  fund  raising  events  to  finance  trips  to  Disneyworld 
and  Washington,  D.C, 


10,    Carrying  out  community  service  projects. 


Other  unique  features  of  the  program  include  the  following: 


1.  Instructions,  including  speech  lessons,  are  taped  or  on  video. 

2.  The  VIEWS  work  sample  system  is  used  to  evaluate  work  skills. 

3.  A  special  education  Helpers  Club  is  comprised  of  regular  education 
students  working  as  aides. 

4.  Student  knowledge  is  enriched  by  learning  about  foreign  countries 
and  by  learning  conversational  Spanish. 

5.  Instruction  and  classroom  areas  are  arranged  to  emphasize  a  "living 
together"  atmosphere  including  duties,  interpersonal  skills,  and  a 
reward  system. 

6.  Sheets  list  students'  duties  and  responsibilities  for  home  and 
school. 

7.  Staff  give  students  strong  encouragement  to  participate  in  other 
regular  high  school  activities  (e.g.,  games,  prom). 

8.  Special  education  students  receive  a  high  school  diploma. 
Work  Study  Program 


The  work  study  program,  coordinated  by  four  work  experience  coordinators, 
encompasses  »"?gular  twelfth  graders  from  both  high  schools  and  Project  STRIVE 
junior  and  senior  classified  students.    Coordinators'  job  duties  are  divided 
equally  between  jot  seeking  skills  instruction  and  job  placement.  Programs 
included  in  the  work  study  component  are  distributive  education,  home 
economics,  child  care,  business  cooperative,  industrial  education,  and  retail 
cooperative.    Job  seeking  skills  are  taught  as  part  of  the  program.  Students 
provide  their  own  transportation  to  their  school-approved  jobs.  Class 
attendanoe  is  part  of  the  student's  job  contract  with  the  employer.  Staff 
receive  extended  summer  contracts  to  meet  and  organize  the  students  and 
establish  job  sites.    Jobs  are  coordinated  with  the  JTPA  Summer  Youth  and  co-op 
programs.    Some  summer  jobs  lead  to  year  round  employment.    Field  trips  are 
conducted  for  administrative  and  work  study  staff  and  students  to  area 
companies,  and  the  vocational  technical  school. 
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The  employer  determines  mutual  goals  with  the  student  and  sta'f.    This  may 
include  having  a  student  work  10  to  30  hours  per  week.    Students  are  evaluated 
four  times  per  year.  Job  information  is  shar*wd  with  pertinent  staff  and 
incorporated  into  class  instruction.    The  school  district's  service  area  is  an 
employee's  market.    It  has  more  job  vacancies,  especially  service  job  openings, 
thrn  applicants.    Numerous  corporate  headquarters  are  located  in  the  area  c*nd 
ofx      placement  program  incentives  such  as  job  training  funds,  transportation 
for  students,  and  job  coaching.    Seniors  are  starting  work  at  $5.00+  per  hour. 
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Career  Days 


Career  Days  are  coordinated  by  the  district  job  placement  coordinator.  Single 
focus  programs  (e.g.,  banking  careers)  for  60-70  students  have  proven 
successful  and  increased  student  attendance.    On  site  field  trips,  tours,  panel 
presentation,  Rotary  Club  involvement  and  individual  contact  periods  are  used 
during  career  days. 


Other  Factors  that  Make  Project  STRIFE  Effective 

Adminiatrators 

1.  Program  evaluation  was  built  into  the  project.    It  includes  analysis  of 
changes  in  students*  basic  skills,  attendance,  dropout  rate,  and  analysis 
of  employment  records,  program  implementation,  and  consumer  satisfaction. 

2.  Administrators  use  a  quarterly  newsletter  to  advise  staff  on  transition 
issues,  agencies  to  contact,  and  parent  information. 

Special  Education  Counselors 

1.  The  teachers  recognize  the  Special  Education  Counselors  as  the  focal  point 
for  classified  students. 

2.  The  student  profile  is  completed  with  counselor  input. 

3.  Teachers  receive  minutes  of  child  stuc":*  meetings.    These  include 
recommendations  and  statements  describing  how  their  needs  were  addressed. 

^.    Teacher  input  forms  and  lEP  information  are  reviewed  with  LD  teachers 
and  consultants. 

5.  The  student  schedule  is  signed  by  parents. 

6.  Special  Education  Counselors  listen  to  mainstream  teachers  and  follow 
through  with  recommendations. 

7.  There  is  strong  student  monitoring  (i.e.  attendance  grades,  praise 
letters) . 

8.  Parent  group  meetings  especially  for  families  of  incoming  freshmen, 
have  been  excellent.    Quarterly  meeting  for  ninth  graders  and  joint 
meetings  for  eleventh  and  twelfth  graders  hav3  been  well  attended. 
More  parent  involvement  at  the  secondary  level  is  needed,  not  Just  at 
crisis  times. 

9.  The  counselors  present  a  united  front  to  the  school  administrators. 

10.  Meetings  with  referring  districts  include  reviewing  educational  options, 
contacting  key  persons,  conducting  tours,  and  matching  students  with 
students  from  upper  grades  for  the  day. 


1U  Counselors  are  available  during  part  of  the  summer. 


12.  Linkages  are  started  with  Project  Hire,  DVR  and  other  agencies. 


Flex  School  Staff 


1.  Enforcing  the  number  one  class  rule:    A  student  cannot  disrupt  other 
students. 

2.  Flex  school  staff  have  frequent  contact  with  parents. 

3.  Administrative  level  personnel  are  involved  and  committed  to  the 
program. 


1.  School  staff  are  invited  to  employer  field  trips  and  placement  staff 
receive  job  leads  from  other  teachers. 

2.  Job  placement  staff  give  employers  as  much  lead  time  as  possible. 

3.  Staff  call  parents  directly  for  transition  meetings  and  encourage  students 
to  attend. 

4.  Alumni  speak  to  students  about  their  jobs  and  successes,  future  plans 
and  expanding  job  choices. 

5*    Personal  information  card  is  carried  by  all  students  for  job  interviews. 


1.  Resource  teachers  are  on-cail  to  help  regular  teachers  with  testing 
and  tutoring. 

2.  Having  a  vocational  education  background,  including  a  knowledge  of 
machines,  helped  the  resource  teachers  be  accepted  and  less  threatening 
to  vocational  education  teachers. 

3.  Don't  get  into  vocational  education  turf  issues.    The  guidance 
information  system  and  hand  written  letters  for  career  information  have 
helped  students  learn  career  options. 

4.  Helping  vocational  education  teachers  give  appropriate  grades  to 
classified  students  has  benefited  all  staff. 

5.  Special  education  counselors  have  helped  solve  problems  before 
administrators  or  the  child  study  team  get  involved. 


1.    Techniques  used  for  special  needs  students  include  developing  handouts 
with  specific  objectives  and  unit  objectives,  highlighting  main  points  in 
units,  coordinating  this  with  what  is  on  transparencies,  using  additional 
audiovisual  and  model  demonstrations,  and  arranging  individual  contracts 
for  special  students. 


Job  Placement  Staff 


Vocational  Resource  Teachers 


Auto  Mechanics 
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2.    Coordination  with  the  resource  teachers  is  the  key  to  success. 
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3.    Overlooking  some  of  the  strict  academic  requirements  but  providing 
alternatives  to  special  needs  students  has  proven  successful. 


He  hopes  to  video  tapo  more  instruction  anu  demonstratiom^  and  obtain 
computers  with  a  printer,  monitor,  and  voice  synthesizer  to  help 
students  read  manuals.    Related  areas  will  be  demonstrated  by  video  and 
computer.    They  include  customer  relations  aspects,  memory  skills 
improvement,  and  use  of  action  pictures  and  films. 

Child  Care  Class 

1.  Match  special  education  students  with  other  students. 

2.  Use  alternative  testing. 

3.  Grading  includes  "on  the  floor"  performance  with  children  as  well  as 
written  tests. 

Building  Trades 

1 .  Special  needs  students  construct  mobile  homes  as  part  of  the  Building 
Trades  class.    The  field  experience  includes  tool  usage,  work  site 
behavior,  self  and  coworker  relations,  and  development  of  the  feeling 
that  "I  don't  want  to  mess  up  on  the  job".    The  crew  is  composed  of  high 
school  and  vocational  technical  school  students. 

2.  Teachers  need  to  project  the  image  that  carpenters,  plumbers,  etc.  are 
professional  careers. 

Advisory  Committee  Member 

1.  The  advisory  committee  believes  in  tht  quality  of  the  program. 

2.  The  committee  keeps  in  mind  long  range  planning. 

3.  School  personnel  are  receptive  to  ideas  from  the  comjaunity. 

The  committee  members  bring  their  colleagues  to  meetings  to  "get  them 
involved".    This  includes  providing  interviewing  practice  for  students. 

5.  Transition  meetings  help  parents  and  student  ^>  to  list  and  discuss  option*^ 
after  graduation,  including  job  training  and  apprenticeship  programs. 

6.  The  co-op  programs  work  together  to  share  job  leads  and  other  information. 

Child  Study  Te^m 

1.  Each  member  of  the  Child  Study  Team  is  a  team  player. 

2.  The  team  monitors  the  lEP  process  in  many  ways  and  remains  child  centered. 
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3.    Professional  Improvement  Projects  (PIP)  within  the  district  and  with  other 
districts  (e.g.,  meeting  eighth  graders,  scheduling,  working  with  other 
district  personnel)  keep  the  team  current  and  responsive  to  district 
needs. 

Parents 

1.  The  resource  teachers  are  good  friends  to  the  students  as  well  as 
teachers. 

2.  The  resource  teachers  fight  for  the  special  needs  students  and  help  them 
get  over  the  fear  of  new  things  and  fear  of  challenges. 

3.  Special  education  counselors  help  students  with  interactions  with  others. 

Group  parent  meetings  were  beneficial,  especially  the  series  of  eight 
topics. 

5.  Mainstreaming  students  in  regular  class  with  resource  teachers  is  the  best 
way  to  go. 

6.  Special  needs  staff  presented  the  attitude  to  parents  of  "let's  find  a  way 
to  solve  the  problem". 

7.  The  vocational  technical  school  provides  many  options  for  the  students. 

8.  The  transition  process  is  geared  for  self  sufficiency  including  programs 
such  as  Project  Hire,  job  shadowing,  instructions  on  handling  checks  and 
budgeting  living  expenses,  and  an  independent  living  course ♦ 

9.  School  etaff  always  discuss  and  communicate  with  parents.  This  includes 
an  open  dialog  at  the  lEP  meetings. 

10.  The  special  education  counselors  provide  additional  staff  time  for 
students  and  parents. 

11.  The  Morris  Hills  District  has  excellent  facilities. 

12.  Teachers  and  guidance  counselors  know  how  srecial  needs  students  are 
doing. 

13.  Vocational  education  and  other  teachers  shor  gooi  coordination  of  services 
for  special  needs  students. 

1^.    Parents  know  what  is  available  in  coursa  offerings  and  curriculums. 

15.  Efforts  are  made  to  keep  the  student  in  school,  including  pupils  who  have 
high  mechanical  bat  low  academic  skills. 

16.  School  policies  are  used  as  a  guide.    Flexibility  in  couraework,  diploma 
requirements  and  competency  tests  is  crucial  to  students'  success. 

17.  The  school  focus  in  on  functioning  ability  not  IQ  scores. 


students 


1.  Students  can  *alk  to  the  resource  teacher  about  anything.  The 
resource  teacher  talks  to  other  teachers.    They  give  us  a  "family 
feeling".    We  are  not  just  '^another  student". 

2.  The  resource  teachers  help  with  the  school  workload  and  motivate  us,  not 
just  teach  us. 

3.  Flexible  scheduling  between  academic  classes  and  work  schedule  has  been 
successful. 

4.  Teachers  understand  we  have  problems.    They  encourage  us  to  complete 
the  regular  class  test.    If  we  fail,  we  have  a  second  chance  but  not  for 
the  top  class  grade. 
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Considerations  for  Thore  Wishing  to  Replicate  This  Project 
Administrative 

1 .  Provide  a  rainiraura  of  six  months  for  research  and  development  prior  to 
implementation, 

2.  Develop  evaluation  criteria  (measurable  objectives)  prior  to  implementa- 
tion.   Maintain  consistency  during  implementation, 

3.  Hire  competent,  dedicated  personnel, 

^.    Be  flexible.    Develop  and  implement  alternative  strategies. 
Fiscal 

Monies  may  be  awarded  to  the  local  agency  through  grants,  etc.    Funding  should 
be  related  to  the  local  agency's  commitment  to  maintain  effective  program 
components. 

Staffing 

1.  Applicants  should  have  clear  understanding  of  the  role  of  various 
program  components. 

2.  Hire  staff  who  would  not  be  involved  with  staff  "turf"  arguments. 

3.  Project  staff  should  have  a  common  philosophy. 

4.  Team  spirit  should  be  emphasized  to  staff. 

5.  Recognize  staff  accomplishments. 

6.  Progress  and  growth  are  the  results  of  team  effort. 

7.  Be  on  the  look-out  for  staff  burnout.    Staff  need  to  reduce  stress  that 
is  related  to  job  responsibilities. 

Technical  Assistance  Available 

Phone  inqui^^ies  may  be  made  at  any  time.    They  will  receive  a  timely  response. 
Mail  inquiric^s  may  be  made  at  any  time.    They  will  receive  a  timely  response. 
Site  visits  per  district  policy  ani  approval  of  Morris  Hills  Distri'^t 
Chief  School  Administrator  may  be  made.    Visits  to  Morris  Hills  District  are 
welco:ned  at  any  cime.    Contac*;  the  Project  Manager,  Director  of  Special 
Services,  or  Chief  School  Administrator. 

Financial  arrangements  for  technical  assistance  should  be  made  with  the  Chief 
School  Administrator  and  should  reflect  the  availability  of  monies  through  the 
local  budget  and  or  grant  monies  so  specified  for  dissemination  activities. 
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Inquiries  should  state  availability  zf  local  funds  or  grant  monies  for  pro 
dissemination. 


Tnstructional/Staff  Development  Materials  Available 
Materials  available  include: 

1.  Special  Services  Manual, 

2.  Personnel  Development  Manual. 

The  manuals  available  on  an  individual  basis  as  specified  by  the  Board  of 
Education  and  Chief  School  Administx'ator  Policy.    Contact  the  Chief  School 
Administrator  for  prices  and  ordering  information. 


Contact 

David  A.  MacNicoll 

Chief  School  Administrator 

Morris  Hills  Regional  District 

^8  Knoll  Drive 

Rockaway,  NJ  07866-^1088 

(201)  989-2700 
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EXHIBIT  50 


Project  Strive  Onsite  Coop  Work  Stations 


Position  Titles 

The  Board  of  Education  approved  the  following  Project  STRIVE  Work  Stations: 

1.  Audio  Visual  Aide  Student  Assistant, 

2.  Special  Education  Student  Assistant, 

3.  Health  Office  Student  Assistant, 

^.  Attendance  Office  Student  Assistant, 

5«  Cafeteria  Student  Assistant, 

6.  Library  Student  Assistant, 

?•  Guidance  Office  Student  Assistant; 

8.  Custodial  Student  Assistant. 

The  rate  of  pay  for  each  position  is  $3.35  per  hour.    All  appointments  to  these 
positions  must  be  made  according  to  the  procedures  that  '^ave  been  established. 
Stu(*ents  appointed  to  these  positions  are  technically  employees  of  Morris  Hills 
Regional  District  and  must  have  physical  examinatiors  and  working  papers. 
Notification  of  such  individuals  as  employees  should  be  submitte*:  to  the 
Superintendent  immediately. 


Health  Office  Student  Assistant 


Qualifications 


The  student  must  be  recommended  by  the  CST  and  the  Project  STRIVE  Program 
Review  Committee.    The  Individual  Educational  Plan  must  list  the  student*s 
involvement  in  the  Modified  Schedule  Program  as  an  educational  objective.  The 
parent  must  indicate  approval  of  the  Modified  Schedule  via  acceptance  of  the 
addendum  to  the  lEP  and  signing  the  Parent  Permission  Form. 

Goal 

A  program  will  be  developed  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  handicapped 
student,  especially  the  need  for  real  world  employment  experiences.    It  will 
include  activities  that  provide  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  career  interests  and 
develop  appropriate  employment  attitudes  and  aptitudes. 

Job  Responsibilities 

1.  Perform  housekeeping  activities  in  the  health  office. 

2.  Assist  upon  request  with  the  shelving  and  inventory  of  non-medical 
materials. 

3.  Inform  Nurses  of  students  who  enter  the  health  office  and  wish 
assistance. 


^.    Assist  in  the  checking  in  of  students  to  the  health  office. 
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EXHIBIT  50,  contd. 


5.  Upon  request,  file  non-confidential  health  related  information. 

6.  Serve  as  a  receptionist. 

7.  Upon  request,  perform  any  activities  dteraed  to  be  appropriate  by 
the  School  Nurse. 

Supervision 

The  student  will  report  and  be  supervised  by  the  School  Nurse.    Time  Sheets 
will  be  submitted  and  signed  by  the  School  Nurse.    The  School  Nurse  must  also 
submit  a  Project  STRIVE  Evaluation  Sheet  to  the  Project  Manager  each  month. 

Salary 

The  salary  is  $3»35  per  hour.    Salary  will  be  charged  to  thf^  ^  ')ject  STRIVE 
Account. 
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EXHIBIT  51 


Student  Profile 
Morris  Hills  Regional  District 


The  information  presented  below  is  intended  to  provide  teachers  of  classified 
students  with  a  quick  reference  regarding  the  student's  overall  profile,  as 
well  as  instructional  strategies  which  may  be  employed  in  the  classroom. 

Student  Name   Attendance 

Enrolled          Absent    Tardy   

Planning  Date    Discipline 

Suspension          Days  Suspended   

School      Related  Services  Received 

Frequency          Month  Received   

Counselor      Counseling 

Vocational  Resource  Teacher 
Grade  CIE 

Other  (specify)   

Age      Class  Performance 

Academic 

Classification    Subject           Type  of  Class   

Final  Grade   

IQ  Scores    Vocational 

Subject          Type  of  Class   

Reading  Level      Final  Grade   

Math  Level     

Program     


Personal/Social  Development 


Program  Considerations  (if  applicable) 


Health  and/or  Physical  Condition 


Instructional  Strategies 
Instructional  Strategies  De.^igned  to  Meet  the  Student's  Learning  Style 


Techniques  and  Activities  Designed  to  Support  the  Personal  and  Social 
Development  of  the  Student   


Alternate  Materials/Special  Equipment  or  Alternate  Instructional  Consideration 
(if  applicable)     
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EXHIBIT  52 


Scheduling  Procedures  for  Classif xed  Students 
Morris  Hills  Regional  District 


1.  The  resource  room  teachers  should  be  given  copies  of  the  curriculum 
materials  which  are  distributed  to  the  junior  high  schools. 

2.  During  scheduling  time,  the  high  school  special  counselor  and  LDT-C  should 
meet  with  Special  Service  staff  to  discuss  the  high  school  program, 
resource  rooms,  and  support  systems. 

3.  The  resource  room  teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  sit  in  during  the 
January  meeting  between  the  high  school  counselor  and  the  sending  district 
counselor(s)  in  order  to  keep  informed  of  program  changes,  since  they  are 
so  closely  involved  in  the  students'  scheduling. 

4.  Eighth  grade  parent  meeting  for  special  parents  should  be  held  in  January 
as  part  of  the  orientation  program. 

5.  The  eighth  grade  resource  room  teachers  should  pass  the  word  to  the 
sending  district  CSx  about  particular  student  concerns,  so  that  when  the 
April  CST  joint  meetings  take  place,  information  may  be  passed  concerning 
particular  problems  or  issues. 

6.  The  junior  high  CST's  should  to  conduct  Annuals  after  high  sr^ool  and 
eighth  grade  teams  have  met  and  conferred. 

7.  If  parents  disagreed  on  the  direction  of  the  lEP,  the  parent  would  be 
encouraged  to  meet  with  the  high  school  CST. 

8.  In  February,  the  junior  high  school  classified  student  should  prepare  a 
schedule  which  includes  recommended  resource  room  courses,  based  upon  the 
resource  room  teachers'  awareness  of  the  student  and  high  school 
curriculum.    The  resource  room  teachers  would  also  be  encouraged  to  call 
the  Special  Counselor  to  confer  on  scheduling.    Please  include  all 
recommended  resource  room's  or  your  students  may  be  without  a  placement. 

An  attachment  should  be  placed  on  the  student's  course  selection  which  the 
parent  should  sign.    The  statement  should  indicate  that  this  schedule  is 
tentative  and  subject  to  adjustment  by  the  CST  in  April,  when  the 
student's  records  and  program  are  reviewed  by  the  high  school  and  junior 
high  CST's  and  by  the  parent  at  the  annual  review  conference. 

9.  The  final  step  in  the  process  should  be  a  September  meeting  where  the 
junior  high  resource  room  teachers  would  have  an  opportunity  to  personally 
meet  with  high  school  resource  room  teacher(s)  who  have  their  students. 
Time  should  be  provided  to  facilitate  this  communication  and  visitation. 
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EXHIBIT  53 


lEP  Teacher  Input 
Morris  Hills  Regional  District 


Student    Teacher 

Monitor    Subject 

Date 


The  Child  Study  Team  is  preparing  an  annual  INDIVIDUAL  EDUCATION  PLAN  for  the 
classified  student  named  above.    As  you  are  aware,  according  to  PL  9^-1^2,  each 
teacher  must  have  input  into  the  plan. 

Please  respond  and  return  this  form  to  Monitor  by  (date)  . 


Donna  Rottengen 


1.    Course  (within  your  department)  you  leccmmend  student  take  next  year. 


2.    Student^s  learning  strength(s)? 


3«    Student's  learning  weakness (es)' 


^.    Behavioral  or  emcti  lal  problems  which  need  to  be  addresoed, 


5.    Teaching  strategies  or  modifications  specific  to  this  student,  that 

have  worked  for  you?  (e.g.,  oral  testing,  items  written  on  blackboard, 
or  student  learning  teams.) 


Your  main  course  goals  for  stude" this  year.  (Include  specific  areas 
for  improvement.) 
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EXHIBIT  54 
Morris  County  Vo-Tech  Placement 


Students  in  the  Morris  Hills  Regional  District  may  be  placed  in  selected 
vo-tech  programs  as  early  as  the  tenth  grr.de,  provided  the  course  cr  program  is 
not  offe.'^ed  at  either  Morris  Hills  or  Morris  Knolls  high  -schools.    In  addition, 
not  all  vo-tech  Cv  rses  are  offered  or  made  available  to  sophomores  or  even 
juniOrs.    The  Commercial  Art  course  is  genera ""ly  reserved  for  seniors. 

Many  classified  students  are  able,  by  the  eleventh  and  sometimes  even  the  tenth 
grade,  to  enter  a  mainstream  vocational  program  within  the  district  or  at  the 
Morris  County  Vo-Tech.    These  students  register  for  these  courses  directly 
through  their  counselor  and  with  \ie  approval  of  the  CST. 

In  those  instances  when  a  student  is  very  deficient  in  basic  skills  and  is 
unable  to  read  the  manuals  and  do  the  math  required  for  a  regular  vocational 
program,  a  more  hands-on  approach  through  the  Vo-Tech  Special  Needs  program  may 
be  iT'^re  appropriate. 

The  M.H.R.D.  generally  recommer:ds  only  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  students  for 
Special  Needs.    By  the  junior  year  the  classified  student  is  better  eq'  'pped  to 
handle  a  split  (half-day)  program,  shuttle  back  and  forth  between  the  schools 
and  handle  the  stud>  skills  needed  to  be  successful  at  the  Vo-Tech.  Experience 
has  shown  the  district  that  ninth  and  tenth  graders  are  most  often  ill  equipped 
in  prevocational  skills  and  are  very  unsure  of  a  diree**Ton.    They  frequently 
have  difficulties  adjusting  to  the  shuttle  bus  and  because  of  tight  scheduling, 
are  unable  to  take  remedial  as  wexl  as  required  cours 

Below  is  a  list  of  vocational  programs  offered  for  all  students  at  Morris 
Hills >  Morris  Knolls  and  Vo-Tech.    Some  of  these  courses  are  restricted  to 
certain  grade  levels  and  a  student  and/or  parent  should  consult  the  high  school 
counselor  for  more  specifics. 


VOCATIONAL  COURSE  OFFERINGS  1986-87 


Morris  Hills 

Auto  Mechanics  i 
Auto  Mechanics  2 
Carpentry  1 
Carpentry  2 
CLE. 
C.O.E. 

Cosmetology  1 
Cosmetology  2 
Mach.  Shop  Tr.  1 
Mach.  Shop  Tr.  2 
Marketing  &  DE  1 
Marketing  &  Coop 

DE  2 
Welding  Trades 


Morris  Knolls 

Child  Care  Serv. 
Coop  Home  Economics 
CLE. 
C.O.E. 

Electrical  Trades 
Graphic  Com.  Tr.  1 
Graphic  Com.  Tr.  2 
Hospitality  Serv. 
Marketing  &  DE  1 
Marketing  &  Coop  DE2 


Morris  City  Vo/Tech 

Auto  Body  Repair  I 
Auto  Body  Repair  2 
Comra/Tech  Art 
Culinary  Arts  1 
Culinary  Arts  ? 
Diesel  Mechani< 
Electronics  Trades 
Landscaping/Hor L . 
Plumbing/Heating 
Sm.  Animal  Care 


Special  Needs 

Auto  Servicing 
Bldg.  Conot. 
Eldg.  Gr.  Main 
Engine  Special 
Health  Occup. 
Prod.  Foods 
Retail  Cleric. 


EXHIBIT  55 


Shadow  Program 
Notice  to  Students 


Morris  Knolls  High  School 
To:    Juniors  and  Seniors 
From:    The  Guidance  Department 
Re:    "Shadow  Program" 

All  juniors  and  seniors  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  "Shadow  Program"  at 
Morris  knolls  High  School.    What  is  "Shadow"?    It  is  a  chance  for  an  upper 
level  student  to  visit  with  and  foMow  a  professional  or  nonprofessional  worker 
on  the  job  for  a  day  or  two.    The  student  is  excused  from  all  classes  while  on 
"Shadow",  but  naturally  is  expected  to  make-up  work  which  is  missed. 

On  the  back  of  this  sheet  you  will  find  a  list  of  occupations  which  you  may 
shadow.  If  you  don't  see  the  job  you  are  interested  in  shadowing,  let  your 
counselor  know  so  he/she  can  make  a  contact  for  you. 

How  does  a  Junior  or  Senior  get  involved  witu  the  "Shadow  Program"? 

1.  See  your  counselor  and  complete  a  form  stating  your  name,  grade 
and  professional  occupation  that  you  are  interested  in  shadowing. 

2.  Secure  a  worksheet  from  your  counselor,  complete  it  and  return 
it  to  your  counselor. 

3»    Wait  for  your  counselor  to  contact  you  with  the  date  of  your 
shadowing. 

4.  Have  parents  sign  permission  r\ip  and  return  it  to  the  counselor. 

5.  Complete  follow-up  repor-u  within  a  week  of  your  shadow  experience. 

6.  Encourage  other  students  to  shadow. 

What  better  way  to  research  a  career  goal  than  ^o  have  "hands  on"  experience? 
If  you  are  ever  considering  a  particular  career,  why  not  find  out  more  about 
it?    Your  entire  future  may  very  well  depend  on  your  job  happiness  and 
security.    Why  not  take  advantage  of  ail  opportunities  offered  to  you  in  high 
school?    See  your  counselor  today  or  complete  the  form  wh''^h  your  homeroom 
teacher  has  on  her  desk. 
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EXHIBIT  55,  contd. 


Shadow  Program 


\.  o  iol  wing  occupations  are  available  to  Morris  Knolls  students  in  the 
"Shadow  Program:" 


Accounting 

Actuarian 

Advertising 

Air  Conditioning  &  Heating 

Alcoholic  Beverage  Distribution 

Architecture 

Audio  Technology 

Auto  Leasing 

Auto  Mechanics 

Aviation  Mechanic 

Banking 

Beautician 

Box  Mfg.  Package  Sales  &  Mfg. 

Biomedical  Engineering 

Building  Construction 

Child  Care 

Child  Psychology 

Chiropractor 

Civil  Engineering 

Commercial  Art 

computer  Programmer 

Communications 

Court  Reporting 

Culinary  Arts 

Data  Processing 

Dancing 

Dentistry 

Dietetics/Nutrition 
Diesel/Truck  Mechanics 
Drafting 
Ecology 

Education  -  Administrative 

Education  -  Public  Schools 

Education  -  Vocational 

Electrical  Contractor 

Electrical  Engineering  -  Communications 

Electronic  Components  and/or 

Distribution 

Entrepreneur 

Fashion  Merchandising 

Floral  Design 


Glazier 

Graphic  Trades 
hardware  -  Retail 
Hotel  Management 
Insurance 

Interior  Decorating 

Jeweler 

Landscaping 

Law 

Law  Enforcement 

Machinist 

Mailing  Service 

Market  Research 

Medicine  &  Health  Service 

Meteorology  (Weather  Forecasting) 

Orthodontistry 

Packaging  Engineering 

Pathology 

Pharmaceutical  Mfg.  &  Research 

Photography 

Physical  Therapy 

Pilot  -  Flight  Instruct jr 

Political  Science 

Postal  Service 

Printing 

Psychologist 

Public  Health  Service 

Public  Safety  (Police) 

Publisher  -  Journalism 

Radio/Recording 

Real  Estate 

Religion  -  Varied  Denominations 

Secretary 

Social  Worker 

Stereo  Equipment  -  Retail 

Stock  Broker 

Telephone  Service 

Veterinarian 

Video  Prcduf^tion/Teleproduction 
Welding/Machine  Trades 
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EXHIBIT  56 


Counselor/Child  Study  Tecun  Guide  to  Scheduling 
For  Grade  Nine 


Questions  are  often  asked  regarding  the  scheduling  of  classified  students  for 
required  courses,  as  well  as,  some  common  elective  programs.    The  following 
information  should  help  the  eighth  grade  counselor  and  CST  members  assist  the 
classified  student  in  preparing  his  first  high  school  schedule. 

Some  Comoon  Scheduling  Problems 

1.  Metals  and  Auto  Maintenance/Power  require  good  basic  math  skills. 
Students  are  expected  to  be  able  to  read  and  use  a  ruler  as  well  as  a 
caliper.    They  must  be  able  to  work  with  fractional  measurements  of  1/16, 
1/32,  and  1/6^*,  etc.    Sometimes  students  take  these  courses  not  without 
realizing  these  demands. 

2.  Microcomputer  Programming  and  Micro  M  are  sometimes  selected  by  students 
because  they  like  the  computer  and  play  with  it  at  home  and  school.  Both 
of  these  courses  teach  programming  and  students  must  be  able  to  think  in 
logical  sequences  to  be  successful.    A  good  rule  of  thumb  to  use  in 
scheduling  students  for  these  courses  is  "Can  they  do  math  word  problems?" 
Th'*  counselor  should  check  with  the  math  teacher.    Also,  can  student  type 
a      .ast  25-30  words  per  minute. 

3.  I      warding  I  requires  more  sopnisticatod  skill  development  than  Int. 

J .    Students  are  required  to  work  with  measurements,  must  follow  very 
specific  written  and  oral  directions,  and  generally  must  have  good 
clerical  speed  and  accuracy.    Int.  Key  is  a  better  choice  for  the  student 
who  wants  to  be  introduced  to  typing.    Grading  is  also  on  a  Pass/Fail 
basis. 

Reading  Levels  for  Required  English  Courses 

1.  English  lA  (^01 )  requires  students  to  be  above  grade  level.    The  student 
reads  a  great  aeal  on  his  or  her  own  and  must  write  very  well.  The 
student  is  generally  a  straight  "A"  English  student  ?.n  seventh  and  eighth 
grade. 

2.  English  IH  (^02)  students  are  at  least  on  grade  level  and  are  able  to 
analyze  readings  and  draw  inferences  and  conclusions.    Writing  skills  are 
well  developed. 

j.      English  IM  (403)  students  are  generally  reading  on  the  junior  high  level 
and  need  assistance  analyzing  what  they  have  read.    While  rriting  is 
coming  along,  help  is  needed  in  polishing  sentence  structure  and  in 
paragraph  development.    Grammar  and  mechanics  need  further  development. 

4.  English  IL  (404)  students  are  generally  reading  below  grade  six  and  need  a 
great  deal  of  help  with  writing  and  general  survival  skills  related  to 
communication.    It  is^  often  difficult  for  a  CST  to  determine  whether  this 
student  should  be  placed  in  a  resource  room  or  in  th?  level  four  class. 
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Since  tl^e  level  Voi\r-  olassc'-^  are  genev^:]/  --.[ra  I  M_-'''3  student::)  a  r  oix^ 
motivated  ninth  ^'^c.^,v  \ 'ic  hr\  a  fairlv  c^^-  ^>t:tontlo\  span  cm  do  ve:7 
well  in  a  level  four  class.    This  student  w*i:.      ve  ^  ^^ood  ch  of 
remaining  mainstreamed  in  English. 

5.      R»R»  English  1  should  be  considered  for  the  classified  student  who  is  ve^-y 
weak  in  reading  and  writing  skills  and  who  needs  a  grec:t  deal  cf 
attention,  due  to  a  poor  attention  span  and  perhaps  lack  of  motivation. 
Most  o^  our  R.R.  students  read  on  grade  levels  three  to  sixth  with  some 
reading  on  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  levels,  but  havf3  a  poor  attentior: 
span  and  have  difficulty  tending  to  the  t^isk  at  hand. 

Math  Levels 

1.  Math  I.    In  this  course,  students*  math  skills  are  approximately  on  the 
sixth  to  eighth  grade  levels.    The  course  encompasses  all  skills  needed 
for  success  on  the  HSPT,  including  pre-Algebra  and  pre-Geometry . 
Attention  is  given  also  to  word  problems,  graphing  and  measurement 

2.  R.R.  Functional  Math  students  are  generally  functioning  at  the  fifth  to 
seventh  gra^e  levels  in  Math  and  need  reinforcement  of  the  basic 
operations,  as  well  as  a  good  level  of  assistance  with  fractions,  decimals 
and  measurement.    Word  problems  and  practical  applications  are  studied. 

3.  R.R.  Basic  Math  students  are  very  deficient,  often  functioning  a;  or  below 
the  fifth  grade  level  in  math. 

The  counselor  should  remember  that  two  years  of  math  are  required  for 
j^aduation.    A  student  selecting  R.R.  Funct\onal  Math  this  year  will  have  to 
move  tn  the  next  level  (Math  I)  the  following  year. 

"ome  classified  students  will  be  able  to  handle  Algebra  I  or  IM  because  of  well 
ieveloped  basic  skills  and  the  confidence  that  they  will  be  able  to  handle  the 
HSPT. 

Counselors  are  reminded  that  a  student  may  not  be  scheduled  for  more  than  two 
Resource  Room  courses.    Resource  Room  9th  gveAe  classes  include: 

1.  R.R.  Study  Skills  (only  if  student  has  no  other  RR  course), 

2.  R.R.  English 

3.  *R.R.  Math  I, 

^.    R.R.  Functional  Math, 

5.  R.R.  Basic  Math, 

6.  R.R.  Science  for  Lire. 

*'Oniy  offered  under  spooial  oircunitanccs  discussed  with  the  high  school  CST. 


EXHIBIT  57 


Instructional  Monitoring  of  Classified  Students  in  Mainstream  Classes 

1 .  Ongoing  communication  with  the  mainstream  teachers  afford  our  students  tho 
best  opportunity  to  succeed  in  the  mainstream. 

2,  Each  classified  student  has  an  instructional  monitor.    The  choxce  is 
determined  on  an  individual  basis.    If  the  student  is  totally 
mainstreamed,  the  monitor  is  usually  the  Learning  Consultant.    If  there 
a'^e  social  or  emotional  concerns  that  influence  the  student's  success,  the 
Social  Worker  or  Psychologist  is  often  chosen.    Students  with  one  or  more 
resource  room  classes  usually  become  the  responsibility  of  their  main 
resource  room  teacher.    Each  Resource  Room  teacher  has  a  caseloaa  of  no 
more  than  20  students  to  monitor.    Over  and  above  an  instructional 
monitor,  certain  students  are  assigned  to  a  second  person,  an  "A-Team" 
monitor.    These  are  students  at  high  risk  academically  or  socially  who  may 
need  daily  monitoring.    GST  members  and  our  Speciil  Education  Teacher 
consultant  serve  as  "A-Team"  monitors. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  formal  contacts  the  Resource  Room  teachers 
make  each  year. 

September  Lettero  of  introduction  to  each  mainstream  teacher, 

followed  by  infortP'^l  meetings. 

Review  of  progress  ^  sports  and  gathering  of  pertinent 
mid-quarter  data. 

Followup  meetings  when  necessary. 

Review  of  report  cards  with  followup  meetings  when 
necessary. 


Recommendations  to  mainstream  teachers  for  specific  skill 
development  for  students  who  have  failed  the  MBS. 

Collection  of  input  from  mainstream  teachers  regarding 
course  recommendations  fcr  the  next  school  year.  In-depth 
studies  of  failure  rates,  as  needed, 

^.      In  addition  bo  the  formal  contact  listed  above,  more  frequent  monitoring 
and  support  are  required  in  individual  cases. 

5.      When  problems  are  uncovered,  the  instructional  monitor  has  several 

options:  direct  intervention,  referral  to  the  Special  Counselrr,  referral 
to  the  Vocational  Resource  teacher  for  help  in  vocational  courses, 
referral  to  the  Spenial  Education  Teacher  consultant  for  academic  courses, 
referral  to  the  CST  for  review,  or  arrangements  for  a  peer  tutor. 


October 
December 

March 
May 

November 
January 
April 
June 

November 


January 
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EXHIBIT  58 


Resource  Room 
Prograffl  Description 


Prograa  Objectives 

!•    Implement  the  lEPs  of  assigned  classified  students • 
2.    Increase  students'  achievement  in  specified  academic  and  basic  skills 
areas. 

3*    Provide  individualized  instruction  in  accordance  ,-/ith  course  proficiency, 

4,  Develop  in  each  student  a  positive  attitude  towards  learning* 

5.  Develop  appropriate  patterns  of  social  behavior* 


Personnel  Responsibilities 

!•    After  the  child  Study  Team's  recor-ends  placement  ^.n  the  resource  rofii, 
the  Special  Counselor  shall  initiate  placement. 

2.  When  a  student  is  ready  to  Ijave  the  resource  room,  the  Child  Study 
Team  will  make  the  recommendation  to  the  Director  of  Student  Personnel 
Services. 

3.  Resource  Room  teachers  along  with  che  Curriculum  Review  Committee  shall 
be  responsible  for  an  annual  review  of  the  resource  room  curriculum. 
The  resource  room  teacher  shall  be  directly  responsible  to  the  Dire?tor 
of  Student  Personnel  Services. 

5.  The  resource  room  teacher  shall  implement  the  lEP  through  individualized 
planning  and  instruction. 

6.  The  instructor  shall  assist  the  CST  in  developing  the  lEP  and 
instructional  guide  for  each  resource  room  student. 

7.  The  instructor  shall  be  responsible  for  preparing  inventories,  ordering 
equipment  and  supplies  and  submitting  followup  information  upon 
request  of  the  Director. 

8.  The  resource  room  teachers  shall  monitor  selected  students  and  complete 
an  annual  lEP  evaluation  form  for  each  student. 


Identification  of  Students 


1.  Students  will  be  evaluated  and  classified  by  a  Child  3tudy  Team. 

2.  The  Child  Study  Team  will  identify  those  classified  students  who 
warrant  placement  in  t^e  resource  room. 

3*    The  number  of  pupils  who  can  be  assigned  to  a  resource  room 

program  at  any  given  time  shall  not  exceed  five.    The  total  number 
of  pupils  who  can  be  assigned  to  a  Resource  Room  shall  not  be 
more  than  twenty. 

^.    Pupils  shall  not  participate  in  resource  room  programs  in  excess  of 
two  periods  daily. 

5.    The  LDTC  and  the  special  counselor  will  maintain  close  contact  with 
the  resource  room  teacher  to  assess  student  progress. 


General  Activities  &  Progrsuns 

1.    The  required  courses  (English,  history,  mam,  and  science)  shall  ^^ 
offered  for  credit  in  lieu  of  the  mainstream  \i3ses. 
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EXHIBIT  58,  contd. 


2.    Required  courses  shrill  be  taught  throu£^  a  raulti  media  approach. 
3«    A  study  skills  course  will  be  offered  to  identified  students. 

Student  Accountability  &  Assessment 

1.  All  students  shall  receive  quarterly  progress  reports.    Report  cards 
will  be  mailed  home  in  accordance  with  the  District's  procedures  at 
the  end  of  each  marking  period. 

2.  Students  shall  be  given  individualized  tests  to  assess  their  prog'^ess. 

3.  Students  shall  be  included  in  the  District's  standardized  testing 
programs  unless  exclusion  is  specified  in  a  student's  lEl-. 
Students  sha-.l  receive  instruction  on  the  microcomputer  and  be  given 
a  computer  literacy  test  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Comnuni cation  with  Teachers,  Counselors,  and  CST  Members 

1.  Quarterly  resource  room  progress  reports  shall  be  reviewed  by  the 
Child  Study  Team  and  the  student's  guidance  counselor  and  mailed  home 
to  parents  at  the  mid-marking  period. 

2.  Regular  meetings  shall  be  held  with  the  Child  Study  Team  and  f  3 
resource  room  teachers. 

3.  The  resource  room  teachers  shall  communicate  with  the  mainstream 
teachers  on  an  ongoing  basxs. 

Parental  Followup  and  Involvement 

1.    Quarterly  progr»ess  reports  shall  be  mailed  home  ^o  parents. 
B.    Praise  letters  shall  be  sent  to  the  students  from  the  counselor  when 
appropriate  to  note  good  academic  performance  and  attendance. 

Facilities,  Equipment  and  Supplies  to  Implement  Program 

1 .  A  minimum  of  HOO  square  feet  of  classroom  space  must  be  available  for  each 
resource  room. 

2.  Equipment  and  supplies  are  to  be  budgeted  annually  by  the  resource  room 
teachers. 

Staff  Training  and  Certification 

These  will  be  as  stated  in  the  Job  Description  Policy  of  the  Morris  Hills 
Regional  District. 


EXHIBIT  58,  contd. 
Resource  Roob  Study  Skills  Course 


Resource  Roob  Study  Skills  Course 

the  course  is  offered  in  grade  nine  for  two  and  one  half  credits  on  a  pass/fail 
basis.    It  lasts  '^ne  half  of  the  school  year.    This  Study  Skills  Course 
addresses  a  wide  range  of  student  competencies.    It  is  based  upon  the  prt raise 
that  learning  by  doing  is  the  best  way  to  master  a  skill.    The  students* 
individual  needs  will  be  met  through  selective  topics,  learning  tasks  and 
strategies.    This  course  provides  the  student  with  a  focus  on  the  nature  and 
value  of  study  skills  and  provides  instruction  dealing  with  a  variety  of 
crucial  skills. 

Students  enrolled  in  Resource  Room  Study  Skills  will  demonstrate  the  ability 
to: 

1.  Describe  how  to  make  wise  use  of  one's  time. 

2.  Create,  us-*,  and  evaluate  an  effective  schedule  of  time. 

3.  Describe  the  nature  of  their  short  term  memory. 

4.  Describe  the  nature  of  their  long  term  memory. 

5.  Explain  four  ways  to  remember  grouping,  visualizing,  repeating,  and 
choosing  to  remember. 

6.  Define  mnemonics. 

7.  Explain  the  three  methods  of  mnemonics:    the  link  method,  acronyms, 
and  acrostics. 

8.  jreate  a  learning  environment  and  repertoire  of  study  habits  that  work 
well  in  relation  to  one*s  learning  style. 

9.  Describe  various  kinds  of  test  questions  asked,  what  kinds  of  answers 
they  require,  and  what  thinking  processes  are  used  to  answer  each  most 
effectively. 

10.  Describe  that  listening  is  the  ability  to  hear  and  try  to  understand 
and/or  appreciate  what  you  have  heard. 

11.  Use  outlining,  mapping  and  mapping  with  numbers  when  taking  notes- 

12.  List  several  methods  which  aid  in  taking  notes  from  oral  presentations 
or  lectures. 

13.  Use  context  cl^es  to  discover  the  meaning  of  unfamiliar  words, 

14.  Use  the  dictionary  to  find  tl  e  meaning  of  words  that  cannot  be  deduced 
from  context. 
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15.  Locate  main  ideas  and  supporting  details  in  a  passage. 

16.  Use  the  techniques  o^  surveying,  reading  and  taking  notes,  and 
reviewing  to  learn  systematically  from  textbooks. 

17.  Write  complete  and  effective  sentences. 

18.  Apply  the  "five  step"  method  for  solving  problems  in  any  relevant 
context. 

19.  Locate,  know  the  purpose  of,  and  apply  information  derived  from  the 
parts  of  various  textbooks. 

20.  Read  and  interpret  maps  and  graphs. 
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EXHIBIT  58,  conW. 


Parent/Teacher  Communication  Carried  Out 
by  Resource  Room  Staff 


Ongoing  p  nt/teacher  communication  is  crucial  to  a  successful  resource  room 
program. 

The  following  letters,  reports,  and  conferences  are  standard.  These  are  used 
uniformly  by  all  Resource  Room  teachers  at  Morris  Hills  High  School. 


September 


October 
November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 


May 


oune 


Letters  of  introduction  with  explanations  of  our  program 
go  to  each  parent. 

Invitations  to  the  first  Home  and  School  Associatl^.. 
meeting  accompany  these  letters. 

Letters  of  invitation  to  back-to-school  night  go  to 
each  family. 

First  marking  period  report  cards  are  sent,  followed 
by  attendance  awards  for  perfect  attendance  in  resource 
room  courses. 

Progress  reports  for  second  mid-quarter  are  sent . 

Second  Marking  Period  report  cards  and  attenocsnce  awards. 

Individual  conferences  are  scheduled  for  each  parent. 

Progress  reports  for  third  mid-quarter  are  sent. 

Group  meeting  is  held  with  parents  of  incoming  eighth 
grade  resource  room  students. 

Report  cards  and  attendance  awards  for  third  marking 
period  are  sent. 

Progress  Reports  for  fourth  mid-quarter  are  sent. 
Final  report  cards  and  attendance  awards  are  sent. 


In  addition  to  tht  -i  formal  techniques,  we  often  need  more  individualized 
involvement  with  parents.    This  often  takes  the  form  of  phone  calls,  personal 
Betters,  and  the  use  of  behavior  modification  techniques  that  involve  parent 
support. 


EXHIBIT  59 


Hands  and  Mind  Program 


Program  Description  and  Content 

Hands  and  MIND  is  an  audiovisual,  multi-media  program  which,  through  the  medium 
of  hand  tools,  teaches  and  reinforces  a  wide  range  of  reading  skills,  as  well 
as  writing,  thinking,  listening,  and  speaking  competencies.    There  are  1M  units 
of  instruction,  each  of  which  culmina<"es  in  a  mini  building  project.  These 
projects  not  only  utilize  the  student's  knowledge  of  a  particular  tool,  but 
give  the  student  the  opportunity  to  use,  practice,  and  reinforce  his  word 
attack,  comprehension  and  reasoning  skills.    This  immediate,  natural 
application  of  newly  acquired  skills  serves  as  an  assessment  of  his  mastery  of 
specific  readings  competencies. 

Language  Development.    All  lessons  are  designed  to  increase  students' 
vocabulary  and  comprehension.    The  visuals  and  narration  in  each  cartridge 
enable  students  to  greatly  expand  their  store  of  nouns,  verbs  and  adjectives. 
Graphic  materials  that  elaborate  on  the  unit  being  narrated  help  students  learn 
new  words  and  meanings  in  much  the  same  way  as  their  initial  speaking  and 
listening  vocabularies  were  acquired  from  exposure  to  conversation,  radio, 
television  and  movies.    When  segments  of  a  prose  selection  appear  on  the 
worksheet  at  the  same  time  as  they  are  being  narrated  the  student  has  the 
opportunity  to  identify  in  print  form  many  of  the  words  that  are  already  part 
of  his  or  her  listening  and  speaking  vocabularies. 

Listening  Skill  Development.    As  a  result  of  participation  in  the  program, 
students  also  improve  thei*"  listening  comprehension  abilities.    When  students 
first  use  thj  lessons,  they  learn  that  they  must  focus  attention  upon  the 
content  of  the  narrator's  directions  or  else  find  they  are  unable  to  correctly 
complete  worksheet  activities.    Developmental  lessons  do  not  repeat  on  demand. 

Reinforcement  of  Skills.    The  final  section  of  each  lesson  outline  includes 
suggestions  for  related  activities  which  will  reinforce  the  skills  presented. 
The  instructor  can  use  the  related  activities  for  direct  re-teaching  of 
specific  skills  which  a  student's  worksheet  performance  has  indicated  need 
additional  explanation  and  guided  practice,  for  planned  review  of  skills  at 
specified  intervals,  or  for  providing  students  witu  opportunities  to  interact 
with  peers  in  ^ arge  and  small  group  activities. 


^1>UI>J^  Norwalk,CT  06851 
-rl,  2  (203)  $46-3435 


EXHIBIT  59,  contd. 


HANDS  AND  MIND  SCOPE  ft  SEQUENCE 


cn 


LEVEL  1 

1 

Gencal 
Screwdrivers 

2 

Special 
Sc'^wd'  er^ 

3 

General 
Wrenches 

4 

Pamlmg 
Tools 

5 

Hammers 

Useful 
Part  A 

Word  Attach 
Sh-lls  

Technical 

WorOb 

Pi  jre 

Format 

Tool 

Manipulatives  >-\ 

ands-On  -f  Oues 

ions  &  Answers 

Vccabuiafy 
Buttdmg 
Pan  A 

Direction 
Words 

Synonym 

ConleKt 

Ouf 

Atpriibelical 
Order  & 
Guide  Words 

Synonym 

Coniexl 

Clues 

^fviltlple 
Meaning 
wc 

Ccfnpfehensiof" 

Sequence 
Clues 

t  ^ 

Mam  idea 
of  Sentence 

Mamtdea 
of  Sentence 

Extended 
Mam  Idea 
of  Sentence 

Extended 
Mam  Idea 
of  Sentence 

Pan  A 

Sequence 

Simple 
Sentences 

Abbre>i  lation^ 

Punctuation 
of  Sentences 

Capitalization 

Wf.l.ng 
Sk.lis 
P«mB 

Driver  s 
L  cense 
A{)(3itcation 

Library  CarJ 
Form 

Warn  Ads 

Order  For  n 

Address 
Envelopes 

Pfcse 
Pa&MQe 

Prose 

S«i«cioo  

M.r, 
P'Oiect 

Cassette 
Tape 

Recorder 

Ttiepnone 

Space  CX.t 
Garne 

Periscope 

Ccpper 
Tooling 
Nama  Plate 

LEVEL 2 


LEVELS 


• 

Rules  Squa'ss 
&  Level; 

7 

Hand 
Drills 

• 

Pliers 

1 

Cutting 
Tools 

10 

Socket 
Wrenches 

Word  Attack 

Skills  — ^— 



Picture 

Dictionary 
Formr 

Manip  jlalives  H 

ands-On  +  Oues 

KX)s  &  Answers 

Sutt  .es 

Prefixes 

Prefixes 

Root  Words 

Compound 
Words 

Relationship 
of  Ideas 

Main  Idea  of 
Paragraph 

Mam  Idea  of 
Paragraph  & 
Supporting 
Ideas 

Irrelevant 
Details 

Mam  Idea  of 
Paragraph  & 
Supporting 
Ideas 

Contractions 

Commas 

Pronouns 

Plurals 

Correct  Usage 
ol  Word 
tobe 

Money  Order 

Bank  Ac  ;un1 
Application 

Bank  Account 
Deposit 

Wt'hdrawal 
Slips 

Writing 
a  Check 

Prose 

Selection  

Ma:e 

Pu2^le  Box 

Mind  Nerve 
Game 

Morse  Coue 
S«nder 

Glockenspiel 

11 

Hand  Saws 

12 

Files  aivl 
Planes 

13 

Melers& 
Gauges 

14 

Pipe 
Fittings 

Were  Attack 

Skills  

Picijre 

Dictionary  — ^ 
Format 

 ► 

Manipi 

jiattves  Han<Js<Dr 

ujestions  &  * 

nswers 

Comparative 
&  Superlative 

Antonym 

Context 

Clues 

Homonyms 

Syllabication 

Comparison& 
Contrast 

1 

Cause  & 
Effect 

Fact  & 
Opinion 

Organ, zing  & 
Classifying 

Paragraph 
Patterns 

Tense 

Business 
Letters 

Wnimq 
Outline 

Employment 
Application 

Application 
lor  Social 
Security  No 

Withholding 
Certilicate 

Credit  Card 
Appiir  ilic 

Prose 

Selectirn  

! 

Prmt  Frame 

Key  Cham 

Bicycle 

Lamp 
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EXHIBIT  60 
1985  Special  Services  Survey 

Responses  were  received  from  93  teaching  staff. 


"^lease  take  just  a  minute  to  answer  the  following  questions  regarding  yonr 
involvement  with  our  support  staff.    As  you  are  aware,  a  ^^ood  deal  of  our 
special  education  prograris  are  funded    from  outside  sources    ana  your  responses 
help  us  to  develop  need?  aiid  give  support  to  continuing  specific  programs. 

1.  I  taught  classified  and/or  handicapped  children  during  the  1984-85 
school  year. 

59  Yes  {6H)     ^  No  {36%) 
(If  your  answer  is  "no"  go  no  further) 

2.  Du  you  iiee  a  need  to  have  a  separate  counselor  assigned  to  classified 
and/or  handicapped  students? 

50  Yes  (83%)   9  No  (17$) 

3.  Do  you  feei  the  members  of  the  CST  (Psychologist,  LDTC,  Social  Worker) 
havs  interacted  with  you,  so  that  student  problems  or  your  concerns  could 
be  dealt  with  during  the  year? 

45  Yes  (75^)     _9  No  (15$)    _5  Y/N  (8$) 

4.  Did  you  like  receiving  a  circulated  copy  of  the  student's  lEP  in  early 
September? 

58  Yes  (99$)   1  No  (1$) 

5.  Goals  ano  objectives  in  the  lEP  are  clear  and  practical,  and  provide  you 
with  information  that  is  helpful  in  the  classroom. 

49  Yes  (83$)     _10  No  (17$) 

6.  Did  you  utilize  the  services  of  the  special  education  teacher  consultant 
(Mrs.  Spetter)  to  help  you  deal  with  mainstream  students  in  your  classroom 
or  to  provide  you  with  a  greater  awareness  of  classified  students? 

36  Yes  (60$)     _23  No  (40$) 

7.  Did  you  receive  help  from  the  resource  room  teacher  in  understanding  the 
instructional  needs  and  resolving  initructional  problems  of  many 
mainstreamed  students  who  were  also  assigned  to  the  resource  room? 

32  Yes  (54$)      _21  No  (36$)      _6  NA  (10$) 

8.  Was  your  input  sought  from  support  staff  regarding  how  mainstreamed 
students  who  were  also  assifned  to  the  resource  room? 

25  Yes  (43$)     ^  No  (50$)     _4  NA  (7$) 

9.  Do  you  te  -^h  classified  students  in  a  hands-on  course  (I. A.,  Vocational, 
Home  Ec,  etc.)? 

20  Yes  (34$)      J9  No  (66$) 
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EXHIBIT  60,  contd. 


10.  If  your  answer  to  question  nine  is  "Yes"  did  you  utilize  the  services  of 
the  Vocational  Support  Teacher? 

_in  Yes  (70$)      __6  N'o  (30$) 

1 1 .  Do  you  feel  the  students  benefited  from  vocational  support? 

18  yes  (90$)      _0  No  (0$) 

12.  low  would  you  rate  our  overall  Special  Education  services  (CST  and 
Support  Staff)?    1  (low)  -  5  (high)    Check  one. 

_o  1  (0$)      __8  2  (in$)     _1C  3  (18$)     _22  H  (39$)     JJ,  5  (29$) 
The  average  rating  was  3.9. 

1 3 .  Comments/Recommendations/Praise/Complaints : 
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EXHIBIT  61 


Staff  Development  Survey 
Morris  Hills  Regional  District 


TO:    All  Staff 

FROM:    Student  Motivation  a^^i  Responsibility  Task  Force 
THROUGH:    Staff  Development  Steering  Com  \tteR 
RE:    What's  Working  Survey 


November  18,  1986 


Over  the  last  several  years,  the  District  has  sponsored  many  opportunities  for 
staff  development  on  campus  during  the  summe.  and  school  year.    Even  if  you  did 
not  take  part  in  one  of  these  sessions,  you  may  have  learned  one  or  more 
techniques  from  colleagues,  or  wanted  to  participate.    Please  take  a  few 
moments  to  check  the  appropriate  spaces  and  answer  the  last  question.  We'd 
like  to  plan  the  BEST  sessions  possible  for  this  year!    Tham  you. 


Past  Workshops 

■  either  one  or  both  summsr 


Would  like  to  attend 


Attended 

  Project  Interact 

institutes 

  Project  Interact  -  day-long  session  during  school   

  Stress  Management  -  summer  institute   

  Stress  Management  -  day-long  session  during  school   

  M.O.S.T.  -  Five  2-hour  series   

  M.O.S.T.  -  Summer  Institute   

  Teacher-to-Teacher  Coaching  -  one-day  session   

  On  Campus  Computer  Workshops   

  Assertive  Discipline  -  Summer  Institute  ~]] 

  None  of  the  Above 

  Other  (please  specify) 

From  the  list  below,  check  the  techniqut  (s)  that  you  learned  either  during 
work£.hops  or  from  colleagues  that  vou  find  most  useful  on  a  regular  basis. 


Time  Management 
Disequilibrium 
Mental  Set  (Do  Now) 
Behavioral  Objectives 
Rules 

Student  Team  Learning  (Jigsaw,  STAD,  etc)' 
Motivation 

Assertive  Discipline 
Direction  Giving 
Appropriate  Use  of  Praise 
Polling  or  Sampling 


Stress  Responses 

Competence  Reinforcement 

Most  of  M.O.S.T. 

Sponges 

Discipline 

Coaching 

'loom's  Taxonomy  (KCAASE) 
Wait  Time 

Checking  for  Understanding 
Other  (please  specify  below) 


I^  you  wish,  comment  on  any  general  positive  or  negative  aspects  of  our 
previous  staff  development  programs.    Please  feel  free  to  snare  any  ideas 
relating  to  the  effectiveness  of  programs  or  suggestions  Tor  improvement. 


EXHIBIT  62 


1986  87  Development  Action  Plan 
Sept'jmber  25,  1986 


The  Morris  Hills  Regional  District  believes  the  educational  process  will 
continue  to  be  most  effective  by  creating  an  environment  and  programs  which 
provide  for  person-^il  and  professional  growth. 

1.  Mini  meetings  will  be  the  vehicle  to  convey  information  regarding  personal 
and  professional  growth  opportunities. 

2.  P:>ckaged  programs  to  address  the  concerns  about  student  motivation  and 
responsibility,  evaluating  students,  uif ferentiating  curriculum,  an*^ 
stress  management  will  be  developed  and  presented.    These  concerns  were 
determined  by  a  survey  of  all  professional  staff  in  the  Spring  of  1986. 

3.  Professional  Forums  held  during  the  1985-86  academic  year  shall  be 
continued  for  1986-87.    Agendas  will  be  determined  by  mutual  agreement  of 
the  participants.    Meetings  shall  be  held  monthly  from  October  to  May  on  a 
staggered  day  (Mon.  through  Thurs.)    schedule  to  avoid  making  attendance 
difficult  for  staff  who  have  commitments  on  a  particular  day  ol  the  week. 
From  time  to  time  participants  from  outside  the  District  may  be  invited  to 
serve  as  resource  persons. 

J^.    Turnkey  meetings  will  continue  on  a  quarterly  basis. 

5.  Bulletin  boards  foi''  professional  sharing  will  be  continued  in  the  faculty 
rooms  of  Morris  Fills  and  Morris  Knolls. 

6.  A  publication  will  be  developed  to  outline  guiaelines  for  conducting  staff 
development  training.    Particular  attention  will  be  focused  on  on-the-job 
training  of  presenters  drawn  ^rom  district  personnel. 

7.  Coaching  will  remain  an  option  for  instructional  improvement, 

8.  In-house  presenters  will  be  sought  first. 

9.  A  new  teacher  followup  meeting  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  building 
followup  meetings  for  new  teachers. 

10.  Publicatic    of  a  staff  development  newsletter  will  be  continued. 

11.  A  consistent  effort  should  be  made  to  develop  a  program  on  the  process  of 
teaching  for  the  Summer  of  1987* 

a.  The  staff  development  steering  coramittee  should  i  eoeive  copies  of 
conference  reports  from  those  attending  conferences  with  the  goal  of 
identifying  potential  speakers  and  programs. 

b.  The  staff  development  steering  committee  will  provide  recommendations 
to  the  turnkey  group  for  program  implementation  based  on  this  input. 
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EXHIBIT  62,  contd. 


12,    A  task  force  will  be  formed  to  develop  a  series  of  philosophical 
discussions  in  which  participants  will  interact  on  topics  such  as, 
"What  are  the  Limits  of  Freedom?",  "What  is  Human  Progress?",  "Can  and 
Should  Human  Equality  be  Achieved?",  and  "What  is  the  Good  Life?". 

The  intent  is  to  have  the  seminar  members  engage  in  thoughtful  inquiry  and 
dialogue  to  allow  for  professional  development  ^-hrough  tne  sharpening  of 
reasoning  and  questioning. 

13«    A  list  of  conferences  attended  by  professional  staff  will  be  disseminated 
in  the  Superintendent's  summaries.    A  form  will  be  developed  and  attached 
to  oir  existing  conference  form  asking  the  participant(s)  the  value  of  the 
program  for  on-campus  presentation. 

1^.    The  Instructional  Resource  Centers  in  both  higa  schools  will  house  the 
staff  developme  iterials. 
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SOUTHEAST  OAKLAND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  CENTER 


Location: 


Contact  Person: 

John  Daenzer 

Southeast  Oakland  V  eational 


Southeast  Oakland  Vocational 


Education  Center 
5055  Deleraere  St. 
Royal  Oak,  MI  i*8073 


Education  Center 
5055  Delemere  St. 
Royal  Oak,  MI  M8073 
(313)  280-0600 


Background  Information 


Objectives 


The  Special  Need3  Project  at  SEOVEC  provides  an  opportunity  for  special  needs 
students  to  participate  in  any  one  of  the  22  vocational  programs  offered  at  the 
Center  and  assists  instructors  as  they  train  students  in  entry  level 
occupational  skills     Support  services  help  special  needs  students  succeed  in 
regular  vocational  education  programs.    Students  enrolled  in  the  Special  Needs 
Project  are  those  who  may  not  succeed  in  a  regular  vocational  education  program 
without  assistance  or  support. 


Key  Features 

The  Special  Needs  Project  involves  the  cooperative  effort  of  the  sending  school 
staffs  and  the  support  staff  and  teachers  at  SEOVEC.    Support  services  include: 

1.  Support  to  students  that  helps  them  learn  technical  reading, 
technical  concepts  and  terminology;  build  self-esteem  ari 
cooperative  attitudes;  and  establish  good  work  habits  and 
punctuality, 

2.  The  services  of  special  needs  support  teachers  certified  in 
Special  Education,  Vocational  Education,  Mathematics,  Reading, 
Counseling,  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 

3.  Direct  assistance  to  students  in  the  vocational  education 
classroom  on  a  regular  basis  and  at  the  request  of  the 
classroom  teacher,  the  sending  school,  or  the  student, 

^.    Coordination  of  services  from  community  agencies:  Community 

Mental  Health,  Family  and  Child  Care  Services,  Drug  Rehabilitation, 
Michigan  Rehabilitation  and  other  social  agencies, 

5.  Provision  of  information  to  handicapped,  disadva^-taged,  LEP 
students  ana  their  parents  concerning  opportunities  available 
in  vocational  education  and  the  eligibility  requirements  for 
enrollment  in  vocational  education  programs  before  students 
enter  the  ninth  grade, 

6,  Assessment  of  the  student's  interests,  abilities,  and  special  needs 
before  enrollment  in  those  vocational  education  programs, 
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7.  Special  services  such  as  adaptation  of  curriculum,  instruction, 
equipment  and  facilities  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students, 

8.  Provision  of  guidance,  counseling,  and  career  development 
activities  conducted  by  professionally  trained  counselors, 

9.  Cou-^seling  services  designed  to  facilitate  students'  transition 
from  school  to  post-school  employment  and  career  opportunities. 

10.    Regular  contact  between  SEOVEC  staff  and  special  needs  educators 

at  the  sending  schools  to  ensure  the  provision  of  related  educational 
instruction  for  special  needs  students. 

The  objective  of  the  Special  Needs  Project  is  to  integrate  special  needs 
students  into  the  regular  vocational  education  programs  and  assist  them  in 
meeting  their  performance  objectives.    The  goal  is  to  have  each  student  who 
maintains  good  attenaance  experience  a  high  degree  of  success  in  the  program. 

Job  placement  and  follow-up  ai  e  provided  thrc  igh  the  area  center's  placement 
office.    Teachers  are  an  integral  part  of  pla^ament.    They  frequently  receive 
information  about  job  openings  in  their  vocational  areas.    Special  needs 
students  have  an  opportunity  to  fill  those  job  openings.    The  local  agency, 
through  efforts  of  the  work-study  coordinator,  provides  additional  job 
opportuiities  for  handicapped  students.    Special  Education  and  Michigan 
Rehabilitation  Services  also  provide  placement  services. 


Profile  of  Local  Serv' je  Area 

SEOVEC  students  come  from  the  full  spectrum  of  socioeconomic  backgrounds. 
Twelve  school  districts  (30  public  high  schools  and  four  private  schools)  are 
located  within  SEOVEC s  boundaries. 

Eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  students  attending  public  and  parochial  schools  who 
live  in  the  Oakland  Intermediate  School  District  may  attend  the  day  school 
programs.    Adults  who  live  in  the  Oakland  Intermediate  School  District  may  also 
attend.    Sessions  run  five  days  per  week,  for  two  and  one  half  hours  per 
session.    The  first  session  is  8:00  a.m.  -  10:30  a.m.    The  second  session  is 
12:00  p.m.  -  2:25  p.m.    Evening  programs  are  offered  by  the  Royal  Oak 
Continuing  Education  Department.    Summer  school  is  one  six-week  session  from 
7:30     m.  to  12:30  p.m.,  Monday  through  Thursday. 

Students  take  academic  classes  in  "".heir  home  high  schools  and  vocational 
classes  in  two  and  one  half  hour  sessions  at  the  Center.    Students  must  apply 
and  be  selected  for  these  programs  at  their  high  schools.    Bus  transportation 
is  provided  by  the  sending  school  d^'->tpicts.    Total  enrollment  for  1987-1988  is 
1,010  of  whom  323  are  classified  as  special  needs  students. 

There  is  no  cost  to  students  enrolled  in  high  school  programs,  nor  to  high 
school  graduac'-js  under  20  years  of  age  by  September  1st,  nor  to  adults  working 
toward  a  high  school  diploma.    There  is  a  fee  for  high  school  graduates  who  are 
over  20  years  of  age  by  September  1st. 

Vocational  Education  Programs  serving  SEOVEC  special  needs  students  in  the 
1987-1988  school  year  include: 
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Auto  Body  Repair 
Auto  Mechanics  (38) 
Auto  Mechanics  (39) 
Building  Maintenance/Mgt . 
Cosmetology 
Data  Processing 
Dental  Office  Assist. 
Draft ing/CAD 
Electronics  Tech. 
Fashion  Design/Tailoring 
Floral  Design  and  Sales 


Food  Service 

Greenhouse  Management /Landscaping 

Machine  Trades 

Medical  Office  Assisting 

Nursi  Assistant 

Optical  Mechanics 

Printing 

Robotics/Automation 
Telecommunications 

Recreational  &  Utility  Vehicle  Service 
Welding 


Special  needs  students  are  enrolled  in  all  22  program  areas.    Some  programs 
require  typing  as  a  prerequisite.    Telecommunications  requires  enrollees  to 
have  passed  fresuu-an  English  with  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better.    With  these 
exceptions,  there  are  no  prerequisites  to  enrollment.    All  programs  operate  on 
an  open  entry-open  exit  basis. 


Staff  Assigned  to  Project 

Special  Needs  Coordinator  -  ^00% 

He  has  spent  33  years  in  the  field,  the  lai.t  six  of  which  were  in  his  current 
position.    He  also  has  five  years  work  experience  in  the  private  sector.  His 
Bachelor's  degree  is  in  industrial  education.    His  Master's  degree  is  in 
industrial  and  vocational  education,  with  counseling  certification,  and  an 
S.Ed,  in  administration. 

Counselor  #1  -  100^ 

He  has  ^vorked  in  'he  field  for  27  years,  the  last  six  of  which  were  in  his 
current  position.    He  has  three  years  worK  experience  in  the  private  sector. 
Both  his  Bachelor's  and  Master's  degrees  are  in  guidance  and  counseling. 

Counselor       -  100^ 

She  has  worked  eight  and  one  half  years  as  an  instructor,  and  seven  and  one 
half  years  as  a  guidance  counselor,  the  last  two  of  which  were  in  her  current 
position.    Her  Bachelor's  degree  is  in  education,  and  her  Master's  degree  is  in 
gi'idance  and  counseling. 

Special  Needs  Support  Instructor  #1  -  100^ 

He  has  spent  17  years  in  the  field,  the  last  five  of  which  were  in  his  current 
position,    KLs  Bachelor 'r,  a^rgree  is  in  psychology.    He  is  also  certified  as  a 
secondary  school  teacher.    For  four  years  he  w  i-ked  in  the  private  sector. 

Special  Needs  Support  Instructor  #^  (Mathematics)  -  100^ 

She  has  worked  in  the  field  for  10  1/2  years,  the  last  three  of  which  were  in 
her  current  position.    She  has  axso  worked  for  three  years  in  the  private 
sector.    Her  Bachelor's  degree  ib  in  mathematics.    She  has  an  MAT  in  spec^-l 
education,  and  is  certified  to  teacn  students  v^ho  are  learning  disablec^. 
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Special  Needs  Support  Instructor  #3  (Herding)  -  100$ 


She  has  been  in  thp  field  for  24  years,  the  last  three  of  which  were  in  her 
current  position ^    Farlier  in  her  career,  she  taught  at  the  university  level 
for  four  years •    Her  Bachelor's  and  Master's  degree'^      j  in  education.    Her  MAT 
and  Doctorate  degrees  are  in  reading.    She  is  certified  to  teach  reading  at  the 
K-1?  ^^vels. 


Special  needs  Support  Instructor  #4  -  100$ 

He  has  worked  nine  years  as  a  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor,  and  'xx 
yea. s  in  education.    He  has  held  his  current  position  for  two  years.  His 
Bachelor's  degree  is  in  education.    His  Master's  degree  is  in  guidu.oe  and 
counseling. 

Special  Needs  Support  Inocructor  tf5  -  100$ 

She  has  worked  in  the  field  for  two  years,  the  last  one  in  her  current 
position.    Her  Bacnelor's  degree  js  in  special  education,  with  an  erapnasis  on 
students  who  have  mental  impairments. 


Fip^ncial  Data 

1985-1986  1986-1987  1987-1988 

tL  98-524  10$  handicapped  setaside     $124,218  $  65,217  $  44,045 

PL  98-524  22$  disadvantaged  setaside     77>676  112,766  52,168 

Local  funds                                           126.611  234,892  439,070 


TOTALS    $328,505         $412,875  $535,283 


Examples  of  how  the  10$  handicapped  setasides  were  used  in  1985-1986 

Funds  were  used  to  pi^rchase  supplies  and  materials  used  in  the  classroom. 
These  supplies  were  in  addition  to  the  regular  supplies  provided  by  the  school 
for  the  classroom  teachers. 


Examples  of  how  the  10$  hand j capped  setasides  were  used  in  1986-1987 

The  funds  were  us  3d  to  purchase  testing  materials  and  supplies  and  helped  cover 
the  cost  of  providing  vocational  assessment/testing  opportunities  to  special 
needs  students. 


Examples  of  how  the  10$  handicapped  setasides  were  used  in  1987-1988 

These  funds  purchased  materials,  supplies,  and  services  for  special  needs 
students  that  are  not  normally  provided  by  the  classroom  teacher. 
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Number  of  Special  Education  Students  Servti 


1 

985-1986 

1986-1987 

1087-1988 

( est imate  ^ 

Mildly  Mentally  Retarded 

12 

1 1 

17 

Learning  Disabled 

139 

166 

Seriously  Emotionally  Disturbed 

^7 

35 

27 

Orthopedically  Impaired 

2 

1 

Visually  Handicapped 

2 

1 

2 

Deaf 

6 

7 

8 

Hard  of  Hearing 

8 

6 

2 

Speech  or  Language  Impaired 

1 

2 

Other  Health  Impaired 

 2 

TOTAL  SERVED  BY  THIS  PROJECT 

2?:. 

2011 

225 

Total  number  of  special  education  students  served  by  grade  (unduplicated  count) 
Grade       1985-1986  1986-I987 

11  197  162 

12  118  82 

Estimated  number  of  special  education  students  served  who  also  received 
assistance  from  ancillary  agencies  within  the  community 

Number  of  Students  Agency 
1985-1986  1986-1987 

1^  16  State/Federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program 

21  23  Job  Service 

6  8  Rshabilitation  Facility/Sheltered  Wcrkshop 

17  16  JTPA  funded  orogram 

82  79  Social  Security  Administration  (SSI,  SSDI) 

Total  number  of  vocational  education  courses  completed  by  special  education 
students  served  through  this  project 

1C85-I986  1986-1987 
^ear  Long  Year  Long 

Agricultural  Education  7  15 

Business/Office  Education  1  0 

Consumer  and  Horemaking  Education  15  25 

Industrial/T.  jhnology  Education  13  16 

Health  Occupations  27  13 
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Meeting  the  Perkins  Act  Mandates  That 
Apply  to  Special  Education  Students 


Mandate  One:  Notification 

The  Special  Needs  Support  Staff  provides  information  to  handicapped  students 
and  their  parents  in  numerous  ways: 

1.  SEOVEC's  staff  provides  printed  materials  describing  programs  and 
services. 

2.  Meetings  are  held  each  month  with  representatives  from  each  of 
the  sending  high  schools  who  have  direct  contact  with  student'^ 
and  parents.    These  representatives  come  to  SEOVEC  on  a  regular 
schedule,  ranging  from  twice  per  week  to  once  per  aonth. 

3.  SEOVEC's  staff  make  presentations  to  sophomores  at  the  sending 
schools  using  slides  and  prograir  brochures. 

4.  SEOVEC's  staff  attend  the  sending  schools'  PTA  meetings,  open 
houses,  parent  night  and  career  nights. 

5.  Staff  arrange  visitation  days  for  tenth  graders  to  visit  three 
programs  of  their  choice  at  SEOVEC,  and  sit  in  on  at  least  one  class 
in  one  program  area  of  their  choice. 

6.  Student  visitation  days  fo^^  junior  high  students  as  part  of 
prevocational  education  at  SEOVEC  are  organized  and  conducted. 

7.  Specially  trained  staff  conduct  tours  of  SEOVEC  for  elementary 
and  middle  school  students  as  a  part  of  career  education. 

8.  Annual  Open  House  is  held  at  SEOVEC.    All  high  school  freshmen 
and  sophomores  and  their  parents  receive  personal  invitations. 

The  Special  Needs  Support  Staff  evaluates  the  efficacy  of  these  methods  by  the 
number  of  contacts  a^id  visitations  m?de,  the  amount  of  printed  material 
distributed,  and  by  the  enrollment  of  students  who  visited  previously. 
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Mandate  Two:  Assessment 

According  to  state  law,  each  special  education  student  is  evaluated  for 
interest  and  aptitude  by  the  special  education  departrient  of  the  sending  school 
district  prior  to  placement  in  a  vocational  program  at  GEOVEC  as  determined  by 
the  Individual  Educational  Placement  Committee  (lEPC). 

The  approaches  they  use  vary  widely  to  meet  Indi^^idual  student  needs  and 
district  resources.    For  example,  one  district  uses  the  Differential  Aptitude 
Test  and  the  Michigan  Occupational  Information  System  Survey  for  all  tenth 
graders.    Anothir  district  uses  the  APTICOM  to  ^ost  ninth  graders,  holds 
conferences  with  parents,  and  focuses  on  prevocat^  nal  skills  in  ninth  grade. 
Assessment  is  available  at  SEOVEC  for  certain  students  who  need  more  extensive 
testing. 
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SEOVEC  has  establis^^^d  an  assessment  center,  directed  by  an  assessment 
counselor  who  is  a       oer  of  the  support  staff,  in  order  to  assess  all  special 
needs  students  before  they  enroll  in  vocational  education  programs. 

The  evaluator  assesses  all  disadvantaged  individuals  using  the  Micro-Evaluation 
Screening  Assessment  (MESA).    It  takes  about  two  and  one  half  hours  per 
person.    The  Special  Education  Evaluator  assesses  selected  special  education 
students  for  up  to  five  days  each  on  a  number  of  instruments,  including  the 
long  form  of  MESA. 

The  evaluator  also  utilizes  the  Local  Job  Bank,  purchased  from  the  developers 
of  MESA.    He  normed  it  on  students  enrolled  in  the  22  SEOVEC  programs  using  10 
"B"  level  students  from  each  area.    The  10  included  a  mixture  of  first  year  and 
second  year  students.    There  were  no  major  differences  between  the  first  and 
second  year  enrollees.    In  Electronics  and  Cosmetology,  he  used  entire  classes 
as  the  respective  norm  groups.    He  found  that  none  of  the  students  matched 
either  instructor's  performance  expectations.    This  helped  both  ir.structors 
develop  a  more  accurate  picture  of  the  entering  skill  levels  needed  to  succeed 
in  their  respective  programs. 

After  each  assessment,  the  evaluator  gives  the  results  to  one  of  the  SEOVEC 
counselors,  who  interprets  them  to  the  student.    Each  interpretation  averages 
about  30  minutes  per  student. 

This  system  is  evaluated  by  reviewing  the  success  rate  of  both  special 
education  and  special  needs  students  in  SEOVEC  programs. 

Mandate  Three:  Special  Services 

The  Special  Needs  Support  Staff  provides  special  services  throughout  the 
student's  enrollment  in  a  program,  as  frequently  as  T^he  student  or  instructor 
requests  assistance,  or  the  support  staff  feel  that  assistance  is  necessary. 
Instructors  also  provide  summary  reports  of  students'  progress. 

Curriculum  adaptations  include  restructuring  program  tasks  to  meet  individual 
needs.    These  adaptations  are  not  reductions  or  diminutions  of  program  goals 
and  objectives. 

Support  is  offered  to  individuals  and/or  small  groups  in  tutorial  sessions  or 
in  classroom  or  laboratory  settings. 

Materials  are  developed  to  help  students  comprehend  program  content.  Visual, 
graphic,  and  oral  methods  supplement  class  presentations  and  textbooks. 

Review  sessions  are  offered  before  examinations.    Examination  procedures  are 
adapted  so  th'^t  learning  problems  do  not  interfere. 

Student  progress  is  monitored  at  least  twice  each  week  when  the  support  staff 
makes  direct  contact  with  prog^^am  instructors.    Grades  are  formally  reported 
twice  each  semester.    Mid-marking  period  grades  are  reported  for  any  student 
who  is  receiving  a  D  or  E  grade.    The  final  evaluation  is  the  measure  of 
success  each  student  i  ^hieves  in  his  or  her  program.    See  Exhibit  63  for  an 
illustration  of  a  Stuocjnt  Summary  Sheet.    This  is  one  additional  indicator  of 
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the  skill  developed  by  special  education  students  in  speci  '^ic  vocational 
programs.    See  Exhibit  54  for  a  description  of  the  Micnigan  State  Guidelines 
for  structuring  the  Special  Needs  Teacher's  Job. 

Each  SuDport  Staff  provides  a  bi-weekly  repo-^t  to  the  Special  Needs  Cc  ^rdinator 
regc^rding  pro^  ess  of  students,  problems  ene    ntered,  ard  actions  taken. 

Figure  15  illustrates  an  outline  of  the  Instructional  Support  Team  Services 
that  is  distributed  to  the  instructors  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year. 


Figure  15 
Instructional  Support  Team  Serv-*.ce;i 

The  following  ciervices  are  available  from  the  instructir^na'  support  team: 
Reading  Support  Services 
1.    Assess  itudents'  reading  ability. 
2*    Provide  individual  tutoring  in  reading. 

3.  Modify  texts. 

4.  Help  groups  of  students  in  the  vocational  classroom. 

5.  Provide  all  students  with  strategies  to  cope  with  written  texts. 

6.  Assist  individuals  and  small  groups  in  reauing  tests. 

7.  Help  retest  students  who  have  not  been  successful  in  the  vocational 
program. 

Mathematics  Support  Services 

1.  Provide  individual  tutoring  in  areas  of  math  needed  in  a  specific 
program. 

2.  Help  select  materials. 

3.  Modify  math  material  or  writ  i  ma^h  material  f^r  each  program. 
^.    Help  srpi^xl  groups  or  work  with  an  entire  class. 

Instructional  Support  Services 

1.  Help  escablish  treasonable  academic  and  behavior  objectives  for 
special  needs  students. 

2.  0  select,  modify,  and  individualize  instructional  materials. 

Q  .  . 
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3.  Provide  tutorial  assistance  during  class  periods  to  help  students  oomplete 
assignments . 

4.  Suggest  ways  to  cope  with  'v^he  special  needs  students  in  the  classroom, 
both  in  terms  cf  sjbject  ratter  and  behavior. 

5.  Assist  vocatior  al  ins*  -^'ictors  in  their  classrooms. 

6.  Assess  rtudents  to  identify  appropriate  vocationail  programs  based  on 
their  interests,  aptitudes,  and  needs. 

7.  Help  teachers  re-evalurte  students  who  were  inappropriately 
placed  in  their  programs. 

8.  Provide  students  with  guidance  and  counseling  re^^arding  academic, 
personal  and  vocational  issues. 

9.  Act  as  liaison  with  the  students'  home  high  sc'iool  counselors. 

10.  Monitor  students'  progress  in  specific  classes  and  refer  to  the 
appropriate  support  staff  for  specialized  a3sistanoe. 

11.  Help  the  classroom  teacher  clearly  define  individual  student's 
problems  and  possible  remedies. 

12.  Work  with  the  c'lssroom  teacher  regarding  total  classroom  situauiuns 
that  relate  to  the  success  of  special  needs  students. 

13.  Help  students  accomplish  program  tasks. 

Throughout  the  school  year  support  staff  visit  all  programs. 


Mandate  Four:  Guidance,  Counseling,  and  Career  Development 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  career  development  ?ctivities  are  a  jcxnt  efforc 
between  the  SEOVEC  counselors  and  the  support  people  at  the  ^ending  s^^hools. 
Many  of  our  students  participate  in  caree*"*  development  activities  at  their  home 
schools  during  grades  eight,  nine,  and  ten.    This  experience  helps  them  decide 
to  attend  SEOVEC. 

Onoe  studen     arrive  at  SEOVEC,  guidance  ;^nd  counseling  services  are  providfd 
as  needed  to  help  stude;:ts  succeed  at  the  Center.    SEOVEC  counselors  help 
studei*ts  with: 

1.  Personal,  sociai.  and  emotional  problems, 

2.  Attitude  and  beha/ior  problems, 

3.  Crisis  intervention , 
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^.    Family  conflicts, 


5.    Peer  relationships, 

&•    Teacher  relationships, 

7.    Alcohol  and  drug  abuse  problems. 

One-to-one  counseling  and  s.dall  group  counseling  are  provided  when 
appropriate.    SEOVEC  staff  maintain  close  contact  with  the  sending  school 
counselcs,  social  workers,  psychologiots,  and  special  education  teachers  to 
make  sure  each  student  receives  the  counseling  he/she  needs. 

Some  of  the  guidance  services  provided  are: 

1.  Assistan      in  program  selection,  includinr  the  administration 
and  intt  ^r^etation  of  interest  and  a»^ility  tests, 

2.  Post  high  s-^hool  guidance  regarding  employment,  further 
education,  and  transition  from  school  to  work, 

3.  Monitoring  students'  progress  to  assure  their  success  by 

prr^*-5  :ing  appropriate  support  such  as  math  or  reading  assistance ^ 

Assistance  in  developing  decision  making,  problem  solving,  and 
value  clarification  skills, 

5.    Follow-up  in  the  areas  of  discipline,  attendance,  attitude  and 
grades. 

These  services  are  provided  throughout  the  school  year. 


Mandate  Five:  Jounseling  for  Transition 

The  counseling  provided  to  help  students  make  the  transition  to  post  high 
school  employment  and  career  oppctunities  is  a  joiat  effort  of  many  people: 

1.  SEOVEC's  classroom  instructors  addi^ess  employability  sk-^lls  as 
a  part  of  their  curricula. 

2.  Classroom  instructors  work  with  SEOVEC s  placement  director  to 
3velop  job  opportunities  for  all  qualified  students. 

3.  Counselors  assist  in  these  activities  a. id  work  individually 
with  student?  who  need  more  a'^sistance. 

^.    SEOVEC  counselors  work  closely  with  the  counselors  anci  special 
education  teachers  at  the  sending  schools  to  make  sure  that  those 
needing  additional  vocational  or  educational  help  lifter  graduation 
ai  =i  referred  to  an  appropriate  agency  (Michigan  Rohab"^ litation 
Service?,  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission,  agencies  funded 
tl   jugh  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Aot,  and  the  Social  Security 
Administrafyion) . 
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5.    Students  who  conti.iue  their  education  after  high  schco^  are 

assisted  in  finding  the  educational  institution  which  will  best 
meet  their  needs.    The  counseling  office  pro/ides  inforraation 
about  support  services  offered  to  handicapped  students  at  many 
of  ..he  postsecondary  schools  in  Michigan. 

6  When  a  SEOVEC  counselor  attends  the  final  lEPC  for  a  graduating 
senior,  the  oounsilor  makes  sure  that  the  parent  or  guardian  is 
also  aware  of  the  continuing  support  available  to  his  or  her  child. 

7.    Uoon  completing  his  or  her  program,  each  special  education  st\ident 
receives  an  individualized  achievement  record  that  details  the  skills 
he  or  she  learned,  and  the  level  of  proficiency  attained.  In 
addition,  some  of  the  programs  are  competency  based,        the  instructor 
can  readily  exflam  to  prospective  employers  the  skills  each  student 
learned,  and  the  level  of  proficiency  achieved.     (See  ExhiDit  65  for 
an  example  from  the  printing  program.) 

These  counseling  services  are  provided  throughout  the  school  year. 


Mandate  Six:    Equal  Access 

There  is  no  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  any  handicapping  condition  for 

vocational  program  placement,  job  placement,  or  any  reflated  service  provi''ed  to 
students  b/  SEOVEC. 


Mandate  Seven:    Least  Restrictive  Environment 

All  special  education  students  are  placed  in  vocational  programs  by  the 
Individual  Educational  Placement  Committee  on  the  basis  of  iicerests, 
abilities,  and  needs  as  deteriiiined  by  individual  vocational  assessments. 

Tnere  are  no  restricted  environments  or  programs  at  SEOVEC.  All  special 

education  students  are  mainstreamed  into  regula^^  vocational  education 

programs.  Instructional  support  is  provided  to  assist  theiii  in  meeting  program 
goals  and  objectives. 


Mandate  Eijht:    Vocational  Education/Special  Education  Coordin'ition 

Vocational  planning  is  a  coordinated  effort  between  special  education  staff  of 
the  sending  district  and  the  support  staff  of  JEOVEC.    This  planning  is  based 
on  vocational  assessment  results  (interests,  abili  ^"es,  and  spcjxial  needs  of 
the  student  with  respect  to  completing  ''3  vocational  program)  as  explained  in 
Mandate  Two,  and  t  le  prevocational  contacts  and  planning  as  explained  in 
Mandate  One.    Placement  in  a  vocational  program  is  determined  by  the  Individual 
Educational  Placement  Committee  based  on  the  collected  evidence,  test  results, 
and  the  desires  of  the  student  and  h-'.'s  or  her  parents.    Contact  is  rraintained 
between  the  staff  of  the  sending  scho.^ls  and  the  SEOVEC  special  neods  support 
staff. 
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Evidence  of  the  Project's  Effectiveness 
Students*  Performance  While  in  School 

Grades  Received  by  Handicapped  Students  in  Vocational  Classes 

1986>1987 

A  13* 
B  26% 

c  'M 
D  ^6% 

E  9$ 

Overall  Drupout  Rate 

1985-1986  1986-1987 

Post  School  Status  of  Former  fttudents 

Status  Number  of  former  students 

1985-1986 

Competitive  employment       hrs/wk  or  more  2^ 

Compe'vitive  employment  less  than  35  hrs/wk  31 
Enrolled  in  vocational  technical  insuitute 

Enrolled  in  community/junior  college  6 

Enrolled  in  JTPA  funded  training  programs  7 

Eipployed  at  rehabilitation  facilii^y/workdhop  ^ 

Unemployed  1 1 

Lxil'nown  129 

Health  occupat:.ons  9 
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Additional  Information 


The  following  information  is  based  on  nterviews  and  data  collected  during  a 
site  visit  to  SEOVEC  by  VSC  staff  during  the  spring  of  1987. 


Vocational  Instructors'  Approaches  to  Working  with  Special  Education  Students 


Welding  Instructor 

He  individualizes  the  student's  objectives  and  provides  one  to  one  attention. 
To  get  help  from  the  support  staff  he  calls  Mike  (a  support  slutff  person)  and 
explains  the  problem.    He  also  calls  the  parents  of  each  special  education 
student  at  least  once  per  marking  period  to  discuss  their  child's  progress. 
SEOVEC  operates  a  four  period  school  year. 


Floral  Instructor 

He  adapts  lessons,  and  gets  help  from  the  counseling  staff  to  re-adapt 
It  ".so.  3.    H'   calls  the  support  staff  for  assistance  as  needed.    They  may  hexp 
teach  a  gener^ic  portion  of  a  presentation  -  e.g.  making  change.    The  Reading 
Specialist  might  watch  him  present  a  lesson/procedure,  and  suggest 
alternatives.    The  Math  and  Reading  Specialists  will  hej.p  everyone  in  his  class 
who  needs  help,  not  just  the  special  education  students.    A  support  instructor 
will  also  work  in  the  Floral  class  witn  individual  student's  ??s  needed.  She 
and  the  more  proficient  students  will  help  the  less  proficient.    The  support 
instructor  will  ask  questions  in  ways  that  help  the  students  understand  v/hat  is 
to  be  done.    On  occasion,  the  instructor  also  sends  positive  feedback  to  the 
students'  parents.    The  instructor  does  not  have  special  education  students 
work  or  different  assignments.    If  a  wedding  ar*'angement  is  being  prepared,  the 
other  students  lielp  uhe  special  education  students. 


Health  Instructor 

Initially,  she  gives  each  entire  class  quizzes  (including  math)  to  determine 
whether  they  are  visual,  auditory  or  hands  on  le^'^^ners.    She  worked  with  the 
support  staff  to  develop  "terminology  tapes"  for  use  by  students.    She  uses  a 
step-by-step  procedural  sheet,  gives  oral  tests       needed,  or  ge*:s  support 
staff  to  admiiiiste.^  them.    Students  also  suggest  teaching/learni*"''  approaches 
that  would  be  helpf'ul  to  them.    The  instructor  also  writes  notes  to  parents  and 
sends  them  home  with  the  students.    For  some  units  she  insists  that  all  of  the 
students  see  the  Math  Support  Teacher  ior  help.    In  her  cla^s,  the  support 
instructor  may  also  play  the  role  of  patient.    Carly  in  ?  new  ciass,  eaoh 
student  must  do  a  report  on  one  disability.    The  special  cducatioti  students 
usually  report  on  the^r  own  disabilities.    This  teaches  a  great  deal  both  to 
the  instructor  and  to  the  other  students. 
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Support  Imtructor^s  Approaches  to  Working  with  Special  Education  Students 


She  works  with  students  in  small  groups  to  keep  special  education  students  from 
being  singled  out,     (They  don't  want  to  be  Identified  publicly.)    Special  needs 
students  can  switch  programs  if  their  initial  placement  doesn't  work  out.  She 
helps  students  both  in  the  vocational  classes  c._id  in  her  office.    Each  support 
teacher  has  ^5-60  students  apiece  (across  all  sessions).    If  a  student's  grades 
go  down,  a  support  teacher  will  intervene,  even  if  a  vocational  teacher  doesn't 
ask.    They  help  all  who  need  it.    The  Reading  Specialist  helps  students  prepare 
for  and  take  examt  ,  and  complete  book  work.    For  some  students  who  are  mentally 
retarded,  SEOVEC  may  let  them  take  one  year's  worth  of  program  material  over  a 
two  year  period  in  order  to  ensure  that  they  learn  at  least  one  skill  well, 
instead  of  a  smattering  of  skills  poorly.    SCOVEC  doesn't  prejudge  a  ceiling  on 
what  a  student  may  be  able  to  do. 


Reading  Specialist 


# 
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Considerati  >ns  for  Those  Wishing  to  Replicate  This  Project 


Fiscal 

Initial  funding  support  depends  on  the  district,  its  educational  philosophy 
and/or  financial  base.    However,  a  coordinator /director ,  counselor ( ) ,  and 
support  personnel  are  essential,  based  on  the  number  of  students  served. 

The  project  must  be  maintained  with  the  initial  staff  and  by  adding  support 
personnel  as  needed  and/or  d::>  the  size  of  the  Special  Needs  Project  increases. 


/staffing 

The  staff  should  include  a  special  needs  coordinator,  counselor(s) ,  and  support 
teachers  certified  in  one  or  more  of  the  following:    Mathematics,  Reading, 
Special  Education,  Rehabilitation. 

To  Suart  a  Special  Needs  Project,  a  school  will  need  the  services  of  a 
coordinator,  counselor (s)  and  support  teachers.    The  students  selected  for  the 
Special  Needs  Project  should  have  a  graft,  point  of  1.5  or  below  and/or  3annot 
succeed  in  vocational  education  programs  without  assistance.    They  should  also 
complete  a  vocational  assessment  before  enrollment. 

Maintain  the  special  needs  program  by  selecting  students  with  needs  and 
providing  services/assistance  to  assure  success  in  the  vocat  tonal  programs. 


Project  Initiation  Procedures 


Select  special  needs  staff  and  students,  and  develop  a  plan  for  the  effective 
delivery  of  special  needs  support  services. 

It  would  also  help  to  establish  an  operational  budget-  It  may  be  necessary  to 
solicit  state  and  county  funds  for  financial  support. 

To  ensure  that  special  needs  students  are  selected,  referred,  and  enrolled 
appropriately,  establish  proper  coordination  with  the  ^ending/feeder  schools* 
personnel.    The  selection  of  special  needs  students  will  be  based  on  the 
special  needs  guidelines  in  the  project  area. 


Technical  Assistance  Available 

For  information  about  technical  assistance  from  SEOVEC  staff,  contact: 
John  Daenzer 

Southeast  Oakland  Vocation?.! 

Education  Center 
5055  Delemere  St. 
Royal  Oak,  MI  48073 
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Instructional/Staff  Development  Materials  Available 


The  following  instructional  materials  for  special  needs  students  are 
available:    Definitions,  Range  of  Benavior,  General  Strategies,  Classroom 
Management,  and  Information  Sharing. 

Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  either  Edward  COi*y  or  the  Curriculum  Resou 
Team  secretary: 

Carol  Fosburg 
Curriculum  Resource  Team 
101  Wills  House 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  MI  i|882i* 
(517)  353-0661 
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EXHIBIT  63 


Student  Summary  Sheet 


9/01/87 


Name: 

Address:    122  S. 
Home  School:  Dondero 

Entry  Date:  9/01/85 
Drop  Date; 

Grades 


MI:  Phone:  398-8277 

City:    Royal  Oak  Zip:  48067 

Birth  Date:  70-96-9  Ethnic:  2 

Program:         Appliance  TE  56 
Completed:      June  1987  Sp  Needs:    21  2570-87-01 


Perl    Per2    Semi    Per3    Per4  S3m2 


C+ 


C 


C 

B 


C 


C 
C 


Absences 

10       First  Year 
16       Second  Year 


Competency  Area : 


Rating* 


Ability  to  read  schematics  4 

Hand  tool  manipulation  4 

Ability  to  use  a  volt-ohmmeter  4 
Use  of  a  rilivolt-iueter 

Use  of  a  oven  temperature  tester  4 

Use  of  manometer  4 

Safe  work  habits  4 

Appliance  trouble  shooting  3 

Mechanical  nomenclature  4 

Electrical  nomenclature  4 

Knowledge  of  service  reports  4 

Knowledge  of  micro  film  catalogue  4 

Telephone  techniques  5 

Concern  for  customers  property  5 

Installation  techniques  4 

Working  knowledge  of  refrigerent  g^ses  4 

Working  knowledge  of  refrig.  compressor  4 

Working  knowledge  of  refrig.  controls  4 

A  evacuate  &  charge  a  refrigeration  syst  4 

Install  ser.  valves  &  solder  components  4 

Sweep  charge  refrigeration  system  4 

Trouble  shooting  microwave  ovens  3 

Microwave  leak  testing  3 

Trouble  shooting  solid  state  devices  3 


*  Scale 

1  =  No  experience  or  exposure 

2  =  Only  exposure 

3  =  Satisfactory 

4  =  Proficient 

5  =  Highly  proficient 
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EXHIBIT  6*1 


Special  Needs  Support  Teacher 


Special  Need'  Support  Teacher:    A  special  needs  support  teacher  must  be 
certified  in  at  least  one  of  the  following  areas:  vocational  education,  special 
education,  rehabilitation,  reading  or  math. 

Roles  and  Responsibilities 

^•    The  following  support  services  will  be  available  as  needed: 


a)  Direct  assistance  to  students  in  the  vocational  education 
labG.  '=>'ory  inoluding  the  consumer  home  economic  classroom. 


b)  Assistance  in  related  reading  and  math. 


c)  Parent  contact. 


d)  Adaption  of  curriculum. 


e)  Establishment  and  maintenance  of  liaisons  with  sending  schools, 
special  educators,  counselors,  and  LEP  Title  VII  staff. 

2»    This  delivery  system  mus;  assure  that  all  students  receive 

services  on  a  regular  bai.us.    In  addition,  it  must  be  sufficiently 
flexible  to  provide  services  to  students  upon  request  of  the 
classroom  tr  .ch<^r. 

3.    The  delivery  system  musb  facilitate  linkages  for  services  from 
community  agencies  such  as:  Community  Mental  Health,  Family  and 
Guild  Service  Centers,  Drug  Rehabilitation,  Michigan  Rehabilita- 
tion, and  other  social  services  a^  available. 


Caseload 


1.  Full  Time.    A  ful]  time  special  needs  support  teacher  may  serve  a 
maximum  of  50  students.    In  no  case  shall  services  be  provided  to  more 
than  25  students  per  shift. 

2.  Half  Time.    A  half  time  special  needs  support  teacher  may  serve  a  maximum 
of  25. 


Documentation 


The  local  agency  will  document  the  services  provided  to  special  needs  students 
served  in  a  case  load.    The  preceding  will  be  based  upon  a  bi-weekly  reporting 
system  initiated  by  4tii  Friday  of  each  schoo^  year.    In  shared  time  prograius  in 
rural  areas  documentation  of  services  must  be  subrai*  ,ed  to  the  operating  agency 
bi-weekly. 
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M  Stinnett,  Instructor 


Student   

Grades 
Attendance 
Phone   


EXHIBIT  65 

S.E.O.V.E.C.  PRINTING  TASKS 
Completion  List 

  Home  School  _ 

3  4   .    5.  6   

3  4    5    6   


Year 


TASKS 


iPt  YEAH 
12  3  4 


SAFETY  AND  LAW  QUIZ 

USE  OF  A  JOB  TICKET 

USE  OF  THE  PHONE 

EMPLOYABILITY  SKILLS 

Investigate  Employment  Opportunities 

Identify  Job  Requirements 

Acquire  wage  information  (also  fringe  benefits) 

Identify  non-wage  job  characteristics 

Explore  employment  opportunities 

Analyze  career  ladder 

Identify  personal  criteria 

Prepare  a  resume 

Write  a  letter  of  application 

Complete  a  job  application 

Demonstrate  appropriate  dress 

Complete  a  job  interview 

Demonstrate  interpersonal  skills 

Identify  source  of  continuing  education 

Describe  job  termination  procedures 

COMPOSITION 

Introduction  to  Phototypesetting  (Mod) 

MCS  TowerView  10  -  System  Components  (Med) 

MCS  20  -  Systbn  Components  (Mod) 

Zebra  Processor  -  use  of  and  clean-up 

System  Setup 

Disk  Introduction 

Formatting  Disks 

Copy  Disks 

Altering  Kerning  Values 

1  ne  uiSK  necovei  y  uiiniy 

6200  Setup 

Loading  Fonts 

Loading  Paper 

Adjusting  Density 

System  Startup 

Loading  Programs 

Starting  Up  lyf/esetter 

Basic  Type  Commands 

Entering  Parameters  Manually 

Entering  Parameters  with  DDKs 

Entering  Copy  and  Input  Modes 

Calculating  Linesp.ice 

Paragraph  Format  and  Horizontal  Position 

At    native  Counting  Units  in  Typesetting 

Idltlng 

Editing,  Cursor  Movement  and  Scrolling 

1 

2nd  YEAR 
5  6  7  6 


COMMENTS 


Hating  LavaU 

1  Onl>  Expoaura 

2  Satisfactory 
3.  Proficiant 

4  Highly  ProtiCianl 

5  Ability  to  taach  or  tfamonatrata  tht  taak  to  othart 


pnnttaaka1.30-«« 
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EXHIBIT  65,  contd. 


*:.E.O.V.E.C.  Printing  "^asks 


Task  Categories,  contd. 

Composition,  contd, 

Basic  File  Management 
Typesetting  Files  8204 
Indexes ,  Complements ,  UOKs 
Advanced  Type  Commands 
Advanced  File  Management 
Options 

Misc. 

Production 
Desktop  Publishing 

Layout 

Keyliner 

Pre-Press  Camera 

Use  of  Carlson  Sharp  Shooter 

Darkroom  Setup  and  Safety 

Developing  Methods 

Assignments  Came  a 

Stripping 

Production 

Proofing 

Plating 

Production 

Press  Operations 

Press  and  Deliver  in  use  at  SEC^C 

Bindery  Area 

Baum  Folder  with  Right  Angle 

Martin  -  Yale  Table  Top  Folder 

Drill  -  Single  Spindle 

Stitcher  -  Single  Head 

G  B  C  Punch  and  Binder 

Padding 

Gathering 

Packaging 

Heidelber^  "WindMill" 
Screen  Printing 

Miscellaneous  Equipment  and  Operations 
Photography 
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SPECIAL  nb:bds  transition  program 


Location: 

Carver-Scott  Cooperative  Center 
401  East  4th  Street 
Chaska    MN  55318 
(612)  4-. -5787 


Contact  Person: 

Jeff  Theis,  Special  Needs  Director 
Carver-Scott  Cooperative  Center 
401  East  4th  Street 
Chaska,  MN  55318 
(612)  448-57f7 


Background  Information 

Objectives 

Goals  established  for  the  Special  Needs  Division  include: 

1.  Providing  career  exploration  and  pre-vocational  orientation  to 
students  so  they  can  develop  realistic  understandings  of  the  world  of 
work, 

2.  Providing  remedial  instruction  in  basic  skills  related  to  vocational 
education, 

3.  Assisting  students  in  the  transition  from  school  to  the  world  of  work, 

4.  Assessing  students'  needs  and  strengths  that  relate  to  students' 
goals, 

5.  Providing  students  an  alternative  form  of  education  emphasizing  basic 
skills,  improvement  of  self-concept,  and  career  development  through 
individual  instruction, 

6.  Providing  individual  programs  for  emotionally/behaviorally  disordered 
adolescents  in  a  variety  of  areas  through  the  use  of  academic  and 
career  support,  individual  and  family  counseling  and  behavioral 
programming, 

7.  Assisting  students  with  special  educational  needs  to  achieve  their 
educational/career  goals. 


Key  Features 

Carver-Scott  Cooperative  Center  programs  include  the  following: 

1.    Comprehensive  array  of  services  in  the  Vocational  special  Needs 
Program ,  including , 

a)  Vocational  Assessment  Program, 

b)  Community  Based  Training, 

c)  Work  Study  for  Disadvantaged, 

d)  Mini  Vocational  Course  Options, 

e)  Summer  Youth  Transition  Program. 
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2.    A  program  for  students  who  are  Level  4/5  Emot ionally/Boh?ivjorally 
Disturbed, 


3.    Full  Year  Vocational  Training  Programs, 


Agriculture, 
Construction  Trades, 
Food  Occupations, 
Graphic  Communications, 
Health  Careers, 
Horticulture  Occupations, 
Model  Office, 
Trades  and  Industry, 
Placement, 

Electronic  Assembly, 

Special  Needs  Cooperative  Employment  Project, 

New  Beginnings, 

Job  Search  Workshop, 

Diploma  Program, 

G.E.D. 


(See  Exhibit  66  for  a  more  detailed  summary.) 

4,  Special  Neads  Cooperative  Employment  Program  that  provides  the 
following  services: 

a)  Counseling, 

b)  Vocational  assessment, 

c)  Job  development, 

d)  On-the-job-training  contracts, 

e)  Job  coaching/training, 

f)  Employability  skills  training, 

g)  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit  assistance  to  employers, 

h)  Coordination  of  services  among  providers, 

i)  Follow-up, 

j)  Development  of  special  employment  contracts. 
(See  Exhibit  6?  for  a  more  detailed  summary.) 

5.  Interagency  cooperation  among: 

a)  Carver- Scott  Cooperative  Center, 

b)  Carver-Scott  Counties'  JTPA  Funded  Program  Providers, 

c)  Mankato  Rehabilitation  Center, 

d)  The  Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 

e)  Vocational/Adult  Education, 

f)  Special  Education  Cooperative, 

g)  Private  Industry  Council. 


A  transition  program  that  the  Department  of  Rehabilitation  Service 
helped  start. 


.1 
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7.    A  summer  school/work  tryout  program  that  serves  special  needs  students 
including  students  considered  EMH/TMH,  Emotionally/  Behaviorally 
Disturbed  and/or  JTPA  eligible. 


Profile  of  Local  Service  Area 

The  Carver-Scott  Cooperative  Center  serves  avA  is  supported  by  four  school 
districts.    The  member  districts  are  Chaska,  Jordan,  Shakopee,  and  Waconia. 
The  other  districts  in  Scott  and  Carver  Counties  that  send  students  on  a 
limited  basis  are  Prior  Lake,  New  Prague,  Belle  Plaine,  Watertown,  and 
Norwood/Young  America. 

Students  served  come  from  suburban/rural  fringe  areas  of  Minneapolis/St.  Paul. 
Their  backgrounds  encompass  a  wide  range  of  economic  levels. 

The  total  number  of  students  in  grades  9-12  attending  school  during  the  1985-86 
school  year  was  5,626. 


Overview  of  the  Carver-Scott  Cooperative  Center 

Initial  Development 

The  feasibility  of  a  cooperative  center  was  first  explored  in  the  summer  of 
1975.    The  purpose  of  the  Cooperative  Center  is  to  meet  local  needs  with 
broadly  defined  objectives  and  incorporate  programs  for  low-incidence  students 
that  individual  school  districts  could  not  afford.    Board  representatives  from 
each  district  met  in  September,  1975  to  develop  criteria  for  the  Cooperative 
Center.    These  were: 

1.  A  wide  range  of  program/service  of/erings  to  benefit  the  students 
without  sacrificing  home  district  decision  making, 

2.  Cost  effective  implementation  of  quality  programs  and  services, 

3.  Availability  of  programs  and  services  that  no  one  district  wished  to 
implement  alone, 

4.  Research  on  the  common  needs  of  member  school  districts. 

The  Governing  board  is  comprised  of  two  school  board  members  from  each 
of  the  four  member  school  districts. 


Philosophy 

In  October,  1984,  the  governing  board,  superintendents'  council,  principals' 
council  and  center  directors  reviewed  and  revised  the  philosophy  guiding  the 
operation  of  the  Cooperative  Center.    The  philosophy  defines  the  Cooperative 
Center  as  a  structure  to  facilitate  coope.-'ation ,  coordination,  and  delivery  of 
learning  resources. 


The  vision  statement  reflects  ^he  broad^-ning  of  the  Cooperative  Cf^nter's 
purpose  from  a  site  that  offer^ed  cost-effective  .secondary  vocational  programs 
to  a  center  for  cooperative  educational  planning,  program.n^ng  and  support. 

Expansion  of  Services 

The  Coop  Center  is  funded  by  a  variety  of  sources  including  feder^al,  state  and 
local  education  grants  (special  education,  vocational  education,  regular 
education),  JTPA,  dropout  prevention/alternative  education.  United  Way, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  school  district  fees  and  tuition,  child  care,  and 
other  special  grants.    The  Coop  does  not  have  tax  levying  power. 

Staff  Assigned  to  Project 

Director  -  75% 

The  director  has  been  iii  the  field  nine  years,  and  has  spent  two  years  in  his 
current  position.    He  has  a  degree  in  distributive  education  and  is  a  work 
evaluator,  a  secondary  placement  specialist,  and  a  support  service  manager. 

Work  Evaluator  -  75% 

The  work  evaluator  has  seven  years  experience  in  the  field,  three  of  which  are 
in  her  current  positiOxi.    Her  degrees  are  in  elementary  education,  music 
education,  and  remedial  reading.    She  is  certified  as  a  work  evaluator  and 
technical  tutor. 

Work  Evaluator/Level  II  -  100^ 

The  work  evaluator/level  II  has  13  years  experience  in  the  field,  three  in  her 
present  position.    Her  degree  is  in  elementary  education,  and  she  has 
certiiicates  in  special  education  (K-12,  special  learning  behavior  problems), 
kindergarten,  work  evaluation,  and  technical  tutoring. 

Employment  Specialist  -  ^00% 

The  employment  specialist  has  seven  years  experience  in  the  field,  and  has  been 
in  her  current  position  for  one  year.    Her  degree  is  in  home  economics 
education.    She  has  certificates  in  family  life  education,  consumer  hcmemaking, 
secondary  placement,  and  work  experience  coordination  - 
handicapped/disadvantaged . 

Work  Experience  Coordinator  -  ^00% 

The  work  experience  coordinator  has  been  in  the  field  for  five  years,  the  last 
of  which  was  in  her  present  j^b.    Her  degree  is  in  special  education/ 
vocational  rehabilitation.      he  is  also  a  work  experience  coordinator  for 
students  who  are  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  and  has  a  certificate  in  special 
education  of  the  educable  mentally  handicapped,  K-12. 
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Work  Support  Specialist  -  100$ 


The  work  support  specialist,  has  been  in  the  field  and  in  her  current  position 
for  two  years.  Her  degree  is  in  social  work/vocational  rehabilitation  and  she 
has  a  technical  tutor  certificate. 

Lead  Teacher  -  New  Beginnings  -  20% 

The  lead  teacher  -  New  Beginnings  has  been  in  the  field  for  20  years,  seven  of 
which  have  been  in  her  current  position.    She  has  a  degree  in  home  economics 
and  a  certificate  in  consumer  homemaking. 

Technical  Tutor  -  100$ 

The  technical  tutor  has  two  years  experience  in  the  field,  and  one  year  in  her 
current  position.    Her  degree  is  in  cosmetology  and  she  has  a  technical  tutor 
certificate. 

Work  Skills/Electroiiics  Instructor  -  100$ 

The  work  skills/electronics  instructor  has  been  in  the  field  and  his  current 
position  for  three  years.    He  has  a  certificate  in  electricity/electronics. 

Emotionally/Behaviorally  Disturbed  Instructor  -  20$ 

She  has  eight  years  experience  in  the  field,  two  in  her  present  position.  She 
has  a  degree  in  soecial  education  and  a  certificate  in  special  education 
(emotionally/behaviorally  disturbed,  leaning  disabled,  trainable  mentally 
handicapped ) . 

Emotionally/Behaviorally  Disturbed  Instructor  -  20$ 

The  emotionally/behaviorally  disturbed  instructor  has  been  in  the  field  for 
^our  years  and  in  her  current  position  for  two  years.    Her  degree  in  elementary 
education  is  supplemented  by  a  certificate  in  special  education 
(emotionally/behaviorally  disturbed,  educable  mentally  handicapped). 
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Financial  Data 

1985-1986  1986-1987 

PL  98-52i|  10$  handicapped  set  aside  $      -0-  $  13,3^3 

Job  Training  Partnership  Act  funds       29,2^10  -0- 

State  funds                                           78,672.53  108,000 

Local  funds  21 ,950  78  000 
Mankato  Rehabilitation  funds                 30, 730. 32  763 

TOTALS  $160,592.95       $218 J63 

Examples  of  how  the  10$  handicapped  setasides  were  used  in  1985-1986 
The  funds  were  used  to  purchase  testing  and  curriculum  materials. 


Examples  of  how  the  10^-  handicapped  set  asides  were  used  in  1985-Iq 8 7 
Testing  and  curriculum  materials  were  purchased. 

Examples  of  how  the  10^  handicapped  setasides  were  used  in  1987-1988 
The  funds  were  used  to  purchase  testing  and  curriculum  materials. 

Number  of  Special  Education  Students  Served 


Total  number  of  special  education 

students 

in  grades 

10-12 

served  by  this 

project  (unduplicated  count) 

1985- 

1986 

1986- 

1987 

1987-1988 

Youth 

Adult 

(estiraate) 

Mildly  Mentally  Retarded 

11 

16 

11 

20 

15 

Moderate/Severely  Retarded 

7 

1 

19 

10 

25 

Learning  Disabled 

32 

5 

55 

5 

65 

Seriously  Emotionally  Disturbed 

37 

7 

40 

7 

50 

Other  Health  Impaired 

1 

1 

Multi-Handicapped 

1 

5 

TOTAL  SERVED  BY  THIS  PROJECT 

87 

31 

125 

48 

155 

Total  number  of  special  education  students  served  through  this  project  by  ^ade 
(unduplicated  count) 

Grade                1985--1986  1986--1987 

8  N/A  N/A 

9  N/A  N/A 

10  15  20 

11  40  50 

12  32  40 

Other  Populations  Served 

1985-1986  1986--1987 

Adult  Assessment  47  50 

New  Beginnings  7  10 

Potential  High  Risk  (Dropout)  7  10 

Low-level  Reading  Student  27  30 
Summer  School 

Mildly  Mentally  Retarded  9  10 

Mode^ate/Severel>  Retarded  8  10 

Learning  Disabled   2   5 

19  25 
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Estimated  number  of  speoial  education  students  served  who  also  received 
assistance  from  ancillary  agencies 

Number  of  Students  Agency 
1985-1986  1986-1987 


State/Federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Program 

Rehabilitation  Facility/Sheltered  Workshop 
JTPA  funded  program 

Social  Security  Administration  (SSI,  SSDI) 


Adult 

Youth 

Adult 

24 

11 

15 

24 

11 

15 

30 

3 

10 

4 

1 

2 

ToLal  number  of  vocational  education 

courses  completad  by 

students  served 

through  this  project 

1985- 

1986 

1986- 

1987 

Semester 

Year 

Semester 

Year 

Length 

Long 

Length 

Long 

Agricultural  Education 

5 

10 

5 

10 

Business/Office  Education 

12 

36 

15 

40 

Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education 

1|2 

11 

50 

15 

Marketing  Education 

20 

25 

Industrial/Technology  Education 

13 

35 

15 

28 

Cooperative  Vocational  Education 

8 

10 

Specially  Designed  Vocational  Program 

68 

75 

Health 

7 

8 
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Meeting  the  Perkins  Act  Mandates  That 
Apply  to  Special  Education  Students 


Mandate  One:  Notification 

The  project  notifies  handicapped  students  and  their  rarcj."lies  about  the  Carver 
Scott  Cooperative  Center  through  communication  from:     special  education 
directors,  advisory  groups,  special  education  instructors/counselors,  lad 
vocational  evaluators.    Special  needs  staff ings,  in-services  to  special 
education  staff  in  meraber/nonmember  schools  and  outside  agencies  (Job  Training 
Partnership  Act,  Division  cf  Rehabilitation  Services,  Minnesota  Correctional 
Facility  for  Women),  a  community  education  brochure,  and  the  Center  brochure 
are  also  used. 


Mandate  Two:  Assessment 


The  vocational  assessment  staff  at  the  Carver-Scott  Cooperative  Center  provide 
special  needs  students  with  assessment,  counseling,  and  career  exploration. 
Services  include  the  following: 


1.  Career  exploration  and  pre-vocational  orientation  to  students  to  help 
them  develop  a  realistic  understanding  of  the  world  of  work, 

2.  Vocational  evaluation  programs  to  assess  students'  present  skills  as  a 
basis  for  determining  subsequent  vocational  training, 

3.  Vocational  counseling,  including  testing  of  interests,  aptitudes, 
abilities  work  values, 

Supplemental  instruction  in  cooperation  with  vocational  instructors 
and/or  tutors  whenever  necessary, 

5.  Job  seeking  and  survival  skills  instruction  to  help  students  become 
gainfully  employed, 

6.  Job  try-outs  in  a  variety  of  in-house  and  community  based  job 
situations, 

7.  Try-outs  in  any  or  all  of  the  vocational  programs  at  the  Carver-Scott 
Cooperative  Center  or  similar  programs  at  Chaska,  Jordan,  Shakopee, 
and  Waconia  high  schools,  or  participating  schools, 

8.  An  evaluation  report  with  individualized  vocational  recommendations 
provided  to  the  home  school  multi-disciplinary  Child  Study  Team  and 
parents, 

9.  Support  Services  to  students  with  special  needs  involved  in  vocational 
programs. 
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A  state  mandated  assessment  for  program  planning  is  completed  on  ninth  graders. 
The  curriculum  based  state  procedures  and  interest  tests  are  used.  Another 
evaluation  is  completed  during  the  students'  junior  and  senior  years.  The 
length  of  the  assessment  varies  depending  on  tne  school  or  program  which  the 
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students  aro  presently  enrolled.    The  program  length  is  either  two  weeks,  one 
quarter,  one  trimester,  or  one  semester.    During  that  time  the  student  works 
with  a  work  evaluator  or  a  technical  tutor  supervised  by  a  work  evaluator. 

The  Vocational  Assessment  Initial  Interview  Form  is  used  to  obtain  background 
information,  interests,  and  vocational  career  goals.    The  instruments  used  to 
determine  student  aptitudes,  strengths,  and  weaknesses  are  the  Talent 
Assessment  Program,  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery,  Non-reading  Aptitude  Test 
Battery,  hESA,  work  samples  and  program  tryouts.    To  evaluate  student  interest, 
the  students  may  take  a  variety  of  interest  inventories,  temperament 
inventories,  personal  needs  inventories,  a  motivations  test,  work  samples  or 
job  shadowing.    The  work  evaluator  observes  student  aptitudes  and  monitors 
interests  during  the  course  of  the  program.    (See  Exhibit  67  for  the  Vocational 
Assessment  Program  curriculum.) 

Fees  for  the  assessment  (approximately  $120  per  week)  are  paid  by  the  home 
school  district  and  are  based  on  the  individual  student  needs. 

The  vocational  evaluator  is  the  designated  coordinator  of  services  between  the 
school  districts  and  the  Carver-Scott  Cooperative  Center.    The  transition  of 
the  student  from  the  home  school  district  to  the  Center  and  scheduling  of 
services  is  facilitated  by  this  arrangement. 

The  vocational  advisory  committee  incluc*  s  special  and  vocational  educators 
from  the  school  districts  and  community  uusiness  persons.    The  committee  holds 
periodic  meetings  and  luncheons  to  evaluate  the  assessment  program  and  make 
recommendations  co  the  Center  staff. 


Mandate  Three:  Special  Services 

When  the  student  moves  from  the  assessment  program  to  a  vocational  program,  the 
work  evaluator  discusses  the  student's  special  needs  with  the  vocational 
instructor.    Safety  procedures  as  well  as  required  skills  are  taaght  by  the 
work  evaluator  before  admission  to  the  vocational  program  is  approved. 

Mini-curriculums  have  been  developed  for  students  who  are  mildly/moderately 
retarded.    Topics  include  office  skills,  food  services,  and  construction 
trades.    The  mini-curriculums  are  approximately  one  quarter  (nine  weeks)  in 
length.    Tl^ey  include  tasks  reelected  from  the  full-year  program  and  tasks 
developed  specifically  for  che  mini-curriculum.    The  mini-curriculums  focus  on 
hands  on  activities.    (See  Exhibit  68.) 

The  work  evaluators  provide  services  for  vocational  students  not  enrolled  in 
the  assessment  program  but  are  receiving  special  education  services  in  their 
home  school.    The  evaluators  read  tests  for  students  and  provide  remedial 
services  such  as  practice  in  measuring  or  converting  recipes.    The  evaluators 
work  with  vocational  staff  to  provide  a  bi-monthly  progress  report  to  the 
student's  case  manager  in  the  homa  school. 


Manciate  Four:    Guidance,  Counseling  and  Career  Development 

The  school-to-work  transition  program  provides  counseling  and  career 
development  to  junior  and  senior  students  in  need  of  a  vocational  option.  The 
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evaloPted  through  a  t^^am  r.ieet        i^voi  /ir^g  itad^^rJ  ,  LPrents,  sp^oi?!  dd^Dit.ou 
instructors  and  ivork  ccor  ;'ti^^t'''rr  to  delerrime  rjpproprjate  ^cca',  l  -ri'il  oo'.ionr 
and  career  development.    Th^d  vocaticna]  options  ir^oliule  ^^cc -it  i onri:  ass-^  'vu^nt, 
vocational  classes,  career  exploration,  and  work  experience  training. 

The  staff  team  meets  following  the  assessment  to  determine  thp  stu^^at's 
vocational  options  and  career  goals. 


Mandate  Five:  Cojnseling  for  Transition 

Several  programs  including  assessment,  placement,  and  transition  cooperatively 
provide  counseling  for  transition  to  Carver  Scott  special  needs  students.  A 
special  education  student  could  receive  career  aptitude  and  interest  testing, 
career  counseling,  placement  services  and  follow-along  services.    The  service 
model  is  emphasized  by  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Education,  Secondary 
Vocational  Education  Programs  for  Handicapped  Youth.    The  vocational  component 
on  the  Individual  Education  Plan  (lEP)  is  mandated  by  the  Minnesota  Department 
of  Education. 

Each  student  enrolled  in  a  vocational  class  has  access  to  the  guidance  services 
of  a  licensed  secondary  placement  specialist  who  is  available  year-round.  The 
Transition  staff  provide  on-going  counseling  to  special  education  students  to 
relate  their  aptitudes,  skills,  interests  and  limitations  to  realistic 
'ocational  objectives. 

Each  student  participates  in  a  week-long  job-seeking  skills  workshop.  Resumes, 
applications,  letters,  phone  techniques  and  interviewing  are  discussed  and 
practiced. 

The  Transition  staff  and  placement  specialist  locate  and  develop  job  leads  and 
employment  opportunities.    Job  placements  are  compatible  with  students'  needs 
and  abilities.    Staffs'  placement  work  keep  them  informed  regarding  job 
openings,  labor  trends  and  employer  expectations. 

Other  career  development  activities  include  job  shadowing  and  work  experience 
programs. 

If  a  student  desires  and  seeks  employment,  follow-along  activities  with  job 
coaching  and/or  on-going  counseling  are  available. 


Mandate  Six:    Equa]  Access 

The  Carver-Scott  Cooperative  Center  provides  equal  access  to  students'  in 
programs  and  employment  opportunities.    The  Cooperative's  Governing  Board  has 
adopted  an  equal  access  policy  which  is  included  in  all  Center  publications. 
The  policy  is  printed  annually  in  the  official  newspaper  reporting  on  Center 
meetings  and  activities. 

The  Cooperative  Center's  Affirmative  Action  Plan  establishes  procedures  to 
assure  equal  access  in  program  participation  and  employment-.    An  affirmative 
action  officer  ensures  that  equal  access  is  realized. 
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For  students  involved  in  cooperative  work  experiences  or  othor  on-the-job 
tr-c-^.ning,  a  corapliarce  agreement  is  obtained  and  kept  on  file  in  the  Center 
Office.    Staff  members  respoiisible  for  monitoring  the  progress  of  work 
experience  participants  verify  employers'  compliance  with  Equal  Employment 
Opportunities  regulations. 

The  equal  access  practices  and  procedures  were  reviewed  and  accepted  in 
February,  1985  by  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Education  as  part  of  an  on-site 
compliance  review  by  the  Equal  Educational  Opportunities  Section. 

Mandate  Seven:    Least  Restrictive  Environment 

Based  on  the  students'  lEP  and  assessment  data,  Coop  students  are  mainstreamed 
into  regular  education  classes  year  round.    Vocational  classes  includes  regular 
education  and  special  needs  students  attending  tne  Coop  Center. 

Mandate  Eight:    Vocational  Education/Spe^jial  Education  Coordination 

A  forum  is  available  for  special  educators.    It  allows  them  to  meet  on  a 
regular  basis  to  discuss  vocational  options  for  handicapped  students. 
Participants  include  district  lead  special  educators,  coordinators  and 
vocational  special  needs  staff. 

The  directors  of  special  erlucation  for  the  two  cooperatives  for  Scott  and 
Carver  Counties  meet  on  a  regular  basis  with  special  education/vocational 
education  staff.    A  Cooperative  Planning  Guide  helps  them  implement  this 
coordination.    One  special  education  director  is  available  on-site  to  enhance 
mere  informal  contacts. 

The  IE?  brings  together  vocational  and  special  education  representatives  to 
plan  for  individual  student  needs.    The  Coop  Center  staff  attend  appropriate 
lEP  meetings  beginning  with  eighth  and  ninth  grade  students.  Coordinated 
inservioe  training  for  special  and  vocational  education  staff  is  held  during 
the  year.    Collaborative  services  and  communication  are  emphasized. 


Evidence  of  the  Project's  Effectiveness 


Stuoents*  ^erforoance  While  in  School 
Method/frequency  of  measurement 


For  in-school  or  laboratory  programs,  A-F  grading  is  used.    Grades  are  given 
quarterly.    Progress  reports  are  completed  on  each  student  every  two  weeks. 
The  home  school  district  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  students  meet  high 
school  diploma  credit  requirements.    For  Cooperative  programs,  a  training  plan 
and  follow  up  are  uned  to  monitor  student  progress. 


Overall  School  Drop-out  Rate 

Few  students  drop  the  orogram.    If  the  program  is  not  working  for  a  student, 
eithfjr  the  program  is  modified  or  the  student  is  referred  to  other  suitable 
progran*s . 


Post  School  Status  of  Foraer  Students 


Status 


Number  of  Former  Students 
1985-1986  1986-198r 


Competitive  employment  35  hrs/wk  or  more 
Competitive  employment  less  than  35  hrs/wk 
Enrolled  in  vocational  technical  institute 
Unemployed 
Unknown 

Vocational  training  workshop 
Rehabilitation  facility 


28 

9 
6 
1 
6 
1 
1 


35 
15 
10 
2 
5 
3 
2 
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Additional  Information 


CASA  ^  Carver  and  Scott  Alternatives 

The  Carver  and  Scott  Alternative  (CASA)  is  an  alternative  high  school  program 
aimed  at  meeting  the  needs  of  those  students  who  require  individual  educational 
programming:  students  identified  as  emotionally  or  behaviorally  disturbed 
(E/BD)  and  students  requiring  an  alternative  to  regular  high  school.  CASA 
provides  a  holistic  blend  of  academics,  mental  health,  career  development  and 
recreation.    E/BD  students  are  referred  through  the  Carver  and  Scott  County 
Special  Education  Cooperatives,  while  alternative  diploma  studencs  are  referred 
through  their  high  school  counselors. 

Two  distinct  programs  exist  under  the  CASA  name: 

The  morning  CASA  alternative  serves  a  mixed  popjlation  of  E/BD  and  diploma 
students.    Thp  program,  a  holistic  approach  directed  at  the  causes  of  students' 
problems,  uses  a  combination  of  therapy,  academics,  career  exploration  and 
recreational  alternatives. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  Diploma  Program  is  highly  individualized.  Students 
can  earn  credits  toward  high  school  graduation  in  English,  social  studies, 
math,  science  and  work/study  and  career  exploration.    Emphasis  is  on  positive 
behavior  and  strengthening  self-concept  through  group  and  individual 
activities. 

The  CASA  staff  are  implementing  a  change  mode  program  ranging  from  behavior 
modification  to  less  Cxassroom  structure  with  natural  consequences.    The  CASA 
staff  are  expanding  personnel  and  resources  for  the  students.    Program  emphasis 
is  aimed  at  becoming  less  dependent  on  the  educational  and  social  service 
system  to  meet  the  student's  need. 

The  main  focus  of  CASA  is  to  meet  the  vocational  needs  of  the  students. 
Vocational  options  include  inhouse  assessment,  work  experience  supported  by 
Cooperative  staff,  and  work  study/job  placement  by  CASA  staff. 

To  assist  the  student  and  the  vocational  teachers,  safety  and  the  introductory 
parts  ^(jf  Y<ifcational  education  classes  are  first  taught  by  the  CASA  staff  tefore 
students  enroll  in  vocational  classes. 


Work  Skills  Class 

This  \3  a  new  program  for  students  who  are  15-21  years  and  mildly/moderately 
retarded.    Proper  work  behavior,  grooming  and  job  seeking  skills  are  emphasized 
in  the  one  and  one  half  class  periods.    Subcontract  work,  electronic  assembly 
and  products  developed  by  Cooperative  staff  are  utilized  to  teach  better  work 
skills.    The  instructor  also  teaches  regular  vocational  electronics  classes  at 
the  Cooperative  Center.    When  goals  are  achieved,  competitive  employment  or 
vocational  education  class  tryouts  are  pursued  with  a  job  coach.    A  program 
review  is  sent  to  the  school  and  parents.     (See  Exhibit  69.) 
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Sunner  Youth  Tra    ition  Project 


This  project  is  described  in  Exhibit 


Transition  Conference 

This  meeting  is  conducted  by  the  Special  Needs  Transition  staff  for  school 
district  personnel,  board  members,  parents  and  special  needs  students/  The 
ageii .  .  includes  information  on  the  Carl  Perkins  Act,  transition  from  school  to 
work  issues,  and  presentations  by  c  /mmunity  service  agencies. 


Department  of  Rehabilitation  Senricea  (DitS) 

This  state  agency  provides  vocational  rehabilitation  to  disabled  persons 
through  staff,  state  and  community  service  providers,    DRS  has  two  goals  in 
working  with  the  secondary  special  needs  students  at  the  Cooperative  Center: 
learn  ^he  student's  strengths  and  skills  that  related  to  a  vocational 
obj<;ctive;  and  provide  counseling  to  parents,  students  and  teachers.    Some  DRS 
counselors  have  caseloads  entirely  of  school  population  clients.    DRS  "opens" 
the  case  and  provides  funding  for  services  on  an  individual  basi?^  (e.^.  • 
vocacional  ^valuation  based  on  student  lEP).    Most  special  needs  students  are 
referred  t'      3  during  their  Junior  year. 

DRS  be'jame  involved  with  the  Cooperative  Center  due  to  the  state  emphasis  on 
transition  from  school  to  work,  parents  wanting  earlier  in/olvement  of  DRS  wi' 
their  ^  udent,  and  the  Cooperative  staff's  desire  to  "make  it  work"  and  not 
just  6i  and  on  state  policy.    Through  the  sc' '  ol  Multidisciplinary  Team 
meetings  a  vocational  plan  is  developed  with  the  student  and  family  before 
graduation.    The  plan  helps  coordinate  the  transition  with  community  services. 
Eligibility,  work  exploration,  and  job  experience  are  emphasized  in  the 
/cational  plan. 


The  Kankato  Rehabilitation  Center 

MRCI  is  a  private,  nonprofit  rehabilitation  facility  located  in  Mankato, 
Minnesota,  with  branches  in  new  U]m  and  Fairmont.    Service  is  provided  to 
people  from  all  parts  of  Minnesota,  and  particularly  to  people  from  South 
Central  Minnesota. 

A  variety  of  vocational  services  are  provided  on  an  individual  basis  to 
Cooperative  Center  students  including  assessment,  work  adjustment,  community 
work  experierce/tryout  job  coaching  and  placement  in  competitive  employment. 

Transition  from  the  Cooperative  Center  to  MRCI  is  facilitated  by  the 
following:    interagency  cooperation  and  agreements,  DRS'  early  involvement, 
inservioe  training  and  transition  workshops;  coordinated  student  assessments  by 
grade  or  individual  needs,  the  streamlined  intake  processes  used  by  each 
agency,  established  the  Cooperative  *s  role  as  lead  agency  fo  '  student 
transition  from  school  to  work,  and  coordinated  funding  from  various  sources. 


The  Cojperative  received  funds  from  a  JTPA/DD  grant,  DRS,  and  county  social 
services  to  set  up  a  a  Transition  Project  for  special  n^^eds  students. 
Components  includes  assessments,  work  adjustment,  job  shadowing,  career 
exploration,  on  the  job  training  (50%  JTPA,  50^  employer  cost)  and  placement  in 
competitive  employment. 

Twenty-five  community  placement"  were  obtained  during  the  1986-1987  school 
year. 

Reports/Form 

The  Cooperative  Center's  Special  Needs  Transition  Program  uses  the  following 
forms. 

1.  Rating  sheet  for  students  v;Oi^k  experience  that  consists  of  three 
carbons  plus  an  original,  al.l  in  different  colors  (Exhibit  71), 

2.  Training  agreement  in  similar  format  (Exhibit  72), 

3.  Student  Training  Plan  (Exhibit  73), 
M.    Travel  Agreement  (Exhibit  74). 


Other  Key  Facto  a  That  Make  the  Carver  Scott  Cooperative  Center  Effective 

The  following  statements  were  based  on  interviews,  observations  and  information 
collected  by  Vocational  Studies  Center  staff  du^^ing  a  site  visit  to  the 
Cooperative  Center  early  in  1987. 

Cooperative  Center  Administrator 

1.  Develop  and  foster  staff  cooperation  internally  not  from  the  outside. 

2.  Assess  the  needs  of  the  community  and  schools  and  implement  extensive 
outreach  programs  to  meet  those  needs. 

3.  Provide  teacher  grants  in  the  budget  in  order  to  allow  them  to  develop 
new  and  innovative  ideas  on  their  own  time. 

4.  Develop  an  integrated  concept  service  model. 

5.  Explore  new  avenues  and  resource  pools  for  services  and  funds. 

6.  Develop  and  maintain  a  good  working  relationship  with  special  education 
cooperative. 

7.  Use  existing  vocational  programs  for  special  needs  students. 

8.  Board  member  longevity  has  provided  flexibility  to  Cooperative 
administration  and  staff  -  "Less  policy  m?king  and  daily  operation 
decisions  and  more  end  result  and  bottom  line  decisions." 
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9.    Continually  examine  changing  area  demographics. 

10.    Get  vocational  staff  used  to  special  needs  population  through  other 
programs  (e.g.  summer  school). 


Special  Education  Directors 

1.  The  Cooperative  Center  provides  expanded  services  to  the  area  handicapped 
population  (e.g.  new  programs,  summer  school). 

2.  A  high  level  of  trust  and  key  staff  that  communicate  with  each  other  are 
essential. 

3.  Parents  pushed  us  to  send  kids  to  the  cooperative.    Vnien  their  students 
had  a  positive  experience,  they  were  sold  on  vocational  education. 

We  need  to  use  grants  available  for  skill  training  and  providing 
functional  curriculum  for  severely  handicapped  students. 


School  Board  Member 

1.  The  board  should  focus  on  planning,  including  meeting  to  learn  about 
possible  cooperative  services  across  county  lines. 

2.  We  discuss  and  act  on  new  ideas. 

3.  Communication  with  Cooperativs  staff  is  informal.    Emphasize  networking 
and  staff  responsibility  by  project,  and  have  a  sense  of  humor. 

^.    Involvement  by  multiple  agencies  can  be  complicated  (costs,  who's  doing 
what,  time  factors,  funding). 


Vocational  Education  Staff 

1.  Contact  f feeder  schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  for  additional  student 
informal  assessment. 

2.  Emphasize  career  awareness,  not  just  getting  a  job. 

3.  Students  are  given  option  to  move  on. 

^.    Pair  up  "faster"  students  with  special  needs  students. 

5.  Adapt  your  expectations  to  fit  the  student,  including  grading.  Everyone 
is  still  expected  to  cover  basic  materials. 

6.  Demonstrate  first,  then  let  students  practice. 

?•    Give  students  chances  for  "retakes  and  do-overs". 
8.    Use  certified  technical  tutors. 
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9.    Helpful  classroom  ingredients  laclude  one  hour  of  pi  ep  time,  a  built-in 
class  break,  and  support  staff  for  EBD  students. 

10.  Have  the  special  education  class  involved  with  all  aspects  in  food 
service. 

11.  We  need  low  teacher/student  ratios  in  carpentry  and  construction  classes. 

12.  Read  the  student  assessruent  reports. 

13.  Eipphasize  grooming  for  work  experience. 

1^.    Employer  and  vocational  education  teachers  need  a  person  to  contact  if 
problems  arise. 

Placement  Staff 

1.  We  need  to  coordinate  job  placement  with  other  agencies  (Mankato 
Rehabilitation,  JTPA  Job  Club)  during  transition  from  school  to  world  of 
work. 

2.  The  transportation  problem  in  surrounding  communities  is  a  major 
consideration  -  options  include  family,  dial  a  ride,  car  pools,  and 
walking. 

3.  Job  Placement  is  available  to  all  Cooperative  students. 

^.    Placement  staff  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  school  districts  to 
help  them  address  students'  future  job  needs. 

5.    Approach  new  industries  including  assembly  line  plants  when  they  come  to 
the  community. 

Employer 

1.  Family  owned  businesses  provld  j    oc  j  er^vironments  for  kids. 

2.  Treat  special  needs  students  ./cf-    '^"^  r;      of  the  employees. 

3.  Cooperative  staff  job  coaching,    r  d     oisting  with  ini*.ial  training  made 
this  successful. 

^.    School  assumes  some  liability  and  transportation  if  written  in  to  the  lEP. 

5.  Teach  how  the  "operation"  works. 

6.  Don't  set  limits.    Give  them  responsibilities. 

7.  All  students  at  community  worksites  have  training  plans  on  file  which 
include  employer  forms  and  specific  tasks  for  employee. 
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8.  We  bought  some  equipment  for  kids  (e.g.  aprons,  etc.). 

9.  The  employer  recognition  dinner  was  appreciated. 

Parents  of  Special  Needs  Students 

1.  The  Cooperative  staff  shows  enthusiasm. 

2.  "Shop  around"  for  services  for  your  son  or  daughter,  and  stay  current. 

3.  My  child  believed  the  Cooperative  was  the  hiring  agent. 

4.  Staff  support,  job  coaching  and  followup  on  the  job  are  critical. 

5.  Cooperative  staff  are  good  "buffers"  between  the  employer  and  parent 
especially  during  times  of  manager  changes,  obtaining  raises,  performance 
evaluation,  and  need  for  extra  support  for  family  members. 

6.  Contact  the  area  manager  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  local  manager. 

7.  The  JTPA  and  Cooperative  Center  summer  youth  programs  helped  my  student  to 
learn  job  skills. 

8.  Parents  continue  "parenting"  too  long.    Think  more  objectively  and  long 
term.    Set  higher  and  "normal"  goals  with  school  staff  for  your  child, 

especially  for  after  high  school. 

9.  Get  over  the  guilt.    Parents  needs  inservice  training  to  do  this.  Asking 
for  help  is  hard  for  parents. 

10.  Sent  a  notebook  about  the  child  to  the  school  to  help  staff  get  to 
know  the  student. 

11.  Some  reasons  why  some  parents  don't  participate  in  their  child's 
evaluation  and  planning:  overwhelmed,  angry  and  disappointed  in  child, 
school  phobic,  or  the  presence  of  a  communication  problem. 

12.  We  helped  inservice  training  for  staff  on  autism.    The  information  was 
incorporated  into  the  program. 

13.  Special  Education  staff  should  increase  their  advocacy  role  in  the 
community. 

Students  Wtio  Have  Graduated 

He  is  attending  the  area  vocational  technical  center  and  was  encouraged  by 
Cooperative  staff  to  pursue  a  one  year  health  field  training  program. • 

1.  The  assessment  and  tests  answered  some  questions  for  me  about  myself. 

2.  Job  shadowing  for  one  day  at  a  hospital  and  dentist's  office  helped  me 
make  a  decision. 
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3.    I  wanted  a  career  where  I  can  be  with  people  but  with  no  homework. 

^.    The  Cooperative  staff  visited  the  technical  college  with  me  and  told 
me  about  the  resource  center  who  reads  my  tests  for  me. 


Graphic  Arts  Student 

He  works  at  Graphics  Departrpont  two  hours/day.    He  drives  himself  and  a  stock 
person  to  jobs  at  a  Target  store.    He  plans  to  enroll  in  trades  and  industry 
class. 

1.  I  liked  ':he  summer  Job  seeking  skills  class  and  seeing  myself  on 
videotape  doing  a  job  interview. 

2.  The  computc^r  shoets  that  showed  my  high/low  career  interests  helped  me 
decide. 


Student 

He  received  a  Tirst  quarter  assessment  that  showed  he  had  skills  and  interest 
in  auto  mechanics  but  required  visual  learning  and  symbol?. 

He  enrolled  in  Cooperative  vocational  classes  where  he  learned  tune 
up/oil  change  skills  and  received  teacher  assistance.    The  teacher 
read  tests  to  him,  used  the  overhead  projector  more  and  provided 
additional  one  to  one  instruction. 

The  Department  of  Rehabilitation  Services  began  involvement  for 
transition  from  school  to  world  of  work* 

3.    Student  is  planning  to  enroll  in  Dakota  Auto-Diesal  School  next  year. 
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Considerations  for  Those  Wishing  to  Replicate  This  Project 


Adaiinistrative 


1.    Assess  in  house  resources. 


2.    Cooperate  and  establish  linkages  with  other  schools  and  adult  service 
providers.    Meet  regularly  and  keep  in  regular  contact. 

3*    Cooperative  ventures  may  be  the  solution. 

4.    Expand  into  business  and  industry  and  build  rapport. 


5.    Allow  staff  the  freedom  to  create. 


6.    Provide  a  unique  service  to  meet  school  and  community  needs. 


7.    Be  aggressive  in  seeking  funds. 


Staffing 

Staff  need  to  specialize  in  how  to 
special  education  teachers  work  in 


give  students  special  attention.  Have 
summer  transition  programs. 


To  start: 


1.  Develop  uniform  inservice  and  eligibility  guidelines, 

2.  Assess  total  student  data. 

3.  Streamline  enrollment  procedures. 


Project  Initiation  Procedures 

1.  Transition  starts  with  ^^  and  15  year  olds. 

2.  Provide  job  coaches  at  least  one  hour  per  week  per  student. 

3.  Allow  two  to  three  years  to  develop  the  program. 


Technical  Assistance  Available 

Contact  the  Special  Needs  Director  for  information  about  the  types  of  technical 
assistance  available  and  the  costs  of  each. 
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Vocational  Special  Needs  Programs 


Each  of  the  Special  Need  programs  listed  are  available  to  juniors  and  seniors 
enrolled  in  Carver  and  Scott  county  schools. 

Vocational  Assessment  Program 

The  Vocational  Assessment  Program  provides  special  needs  students  with 
vocational  testing,  vocational  counseling,  and  career  exploration  to  help  make 
career  decisions.    Program  length  is  determined  by  each  student's  individual 
needs. 

Community  Based  Training 

The  Community  Based  Training  Program  gives  students  job  training  within 
business  or  industry  in  their  local  community.    Students  are  trained  by  an 
individual  employed  within  that  business.    Through  this  process,  students 
receive  training  from  a  expert  in  the  field,  receive  training  that  matches 
business  standards,  and  observe  a  business  operation.    This  is  non-paid 
afternoon  activity. 

Work  Study  for  Disadvantaged 

The  Work  Study  Program  helps  students  learn  work  habits.  Students  attend  school 
in  the  morning  to  meet  academic  requirements  and  are  released  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day  to  receive  training  on  the  job.    A  teacher  works  with  each  student 
and  employer  to  ensure  that  training  is  in  accordance  with  program  guidelines. 
This  is  a  paid  work  experience  program. 

Mini  Vocational  Course  Options 

Short  term  vocational  programs  are  available  in  the  following  areas: 

1.  Agriculture, 

2.  Auto  Mechanics, 

3.  Construction  Trades, 

4.  Food  Occupcitions, 

5.  Health  Careers, 

6.  Graphic  Communications, 

7.  Horticulture  Occupations, 

8.  Model  Office. 

None  of  these  programs  runs  longer  than  a  quarter  or  trimester.    The  programs 
are  exploratory  in  nature. 

Summer  Youth  Transition  Program 

This  program  helps  the  special  needs  population  develop  self  awareness, 
increases  their  employability ,  and  helps  them  make  the  transition  from  school 
to  work.    This  program  operates  from  June  to  August.    Possible    '^ogram  outcomes 
include  job  placement,  work  experience,  vocational  exploration,  and  increased 
awareness  of  self  and  career  options. 
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Work  Skills  Program 


T/iis  is  an  in-school  assembly  work  program  for  students  who  are 
aildly-moderately  mentally  retarded,  and  15-21  years  of  age.    The  program 
incorporates  training  in  job-keeping  skills  and  appropriate  behavior  in  a 
simulated  work  environment. 


Level  4/5  EBD 


The  Level  4/5  program  serves  young  people  ages  15  to  19  who  are  not  performing 
satisfactorily  in  the  traditional  school  se^.ting  or  have  dropped  out  of  school 
before  completion.    It  provides  these  students  an  alternative  form  of  education 
emphasizing  basic  sicills,  improvement  of  self-concept,  and  career  development 
through  individualized  instruction. 

Other  programs/services  available  through  the  Carver-Scott  Cooperative  for 
youth  16-21  years  of  age. 


Full  Tear  Vocational  Training  Programs 


Agriculture 


This  program  prepares  students  for  an  agriculture  occupation  either  in 
production  or  agri-business. 


Construction  Trades 


This  program  offers  students  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  procedures  of 
constructing  or  renovating  a  home  or  other  buildings. 

Food  Occupations 

Students  obtain  an  overview  of  the  many  jobs  now  available  in  the  fast  growing 
food  industry  through  hands-on  and  classroom  experience. 

Graphic  Communications 

Graphic  communications  focuses  on  the  printed  images  of  words  and  pictures. 
Students  may  utilize  creative,  mechanical,  clerica** ,  or  organizational  skills 
in  this  program. 


Health  Careers 


Students  explore  over  1400  health  careers  through  hands-on  and  classroom 
experiences.    Upon  completion  students  may  acquire  some  entry  level  skills  as 
nursing  assistants,  orderlies,  veterinarian  aides  and  more. 


Horticulture  Occupations 


Students  explore  the  horticulture  occupations  inc  Hiding  growth  and  sale  of 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  nursery  stock. 
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Model  Office 

The  students  learn  and  practice  business  skills  in  a  simulated  office 
environment. 

Trades  and  Industry 

Students  gain  employment  competencies  through  paid  work  experience  and  related 
classroom  instruction. 

Placement 

Staff  help  students  find  full  or  part  time  employment. 
Electronic  Assembly 

This  course  provides  the  necessary  training  to  afford  the  student  the 
opportunity  to  enter  the  manufacturing  work  force  as  a  qualified  electronic 
assembler. 

Special  Needs  Cooperative  Employment  Project 

This  program  meets  the  needs  of  individuals  who  may  have  been  previously 
enrolled  in  special  education  classes,  and  who  have  trouble  getting  and  keeping 
a  Job. 

New  Beginnings 

Young  pregnant  women  ages  1^-21  and  young  mothers  ^an  take  a  full  schedule  of 
high  school  credits  vhilp  involved  with  counseling,  prenatal,  and  childbirth 
education. 

Job  Search  Workshop 

This  is  an  intensive  four  day  Job  Seeking/Career  Development  program. 
Diploma  Progr^am 

Students  in  this  program  can  earn  credits  toward  a  high  school  diploma. 
Subjects  include  English,  Social  Studies,  Math,  Science  and  Health,  as  well  as 
electives  in  Art,  Career  Development  and  Physical  Education. 

G.E.D. 

This  is  a  program  for  people  who  have  dropped  out  of  high  school.    A  drop-out 
can  earn  a  General  Education  Develooment  Certificate. 
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Curriculum  for  the  Vocational  Assessment  Program 
Carver-Scott  Cooperative  Center 


Below  is  a  list  of  activities  ^nd  resourcts  used  in  the  Vocational  Assessment 
Program  during  a  quarter  of  the  school  year.    Not  all  activities  are  done  by 
all  students.    Materials  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of  student's  needs  and  ability 
levels. 

WEK  I 

1 .  Orientation/Intake  forms 

2.  Interest  Test 

3.  Temperament  Test 

4.  Motivation  Test 

5.  Personal  Values  Test 

WEEK  I  RESOURCES 

1.  Wide  Range  Interest-Opinion  Test  (WRIOT) 

2.  Career  Assessment  Inventory  (CAI) 

3.  Interest  Checklist 

4.  Reading-free  Vocational  Interest  Inventory 

5.  Career  Assessment  Survey  Exploration  (CASE) 

6.  Harrington/0*Shea  Career  Decision  Making 

7.  Temperaments  and  Values  Inventory  (TVI) 

8.  Temperaments  Checklist 

9.  Self-Description  Inventory  (SDI) 

10.  Personal  Profile  Analysis 

11.  Personal  Needs  Inventory 

12.  Rating  your  Motivations 

13.  Survey  of  Personal  Values 

14.  Career  Game 

15.  Strong  Campbell  Interest  Inventory 


VEER  II 

1.    Aptitude  testing 
WEEK  II  RESOURCES 

1.  Micro-Computer  Evaluation  and  Screening  Assessment  (MESA) 

2.  Talent  Assessment  Program  (TAP) 

3.  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  (GATB) 

4.  Non-reading  Aptitude  Test  Battery  (NATB) 

5.  Mechanical  Aptitude  Test  (SRA) 

6.  Computer  Operator  Aptitude  Test  (SRA) 

7.  Woodcock- Johnson  Pyscho-Educational  Battery  (Academics  only) 
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HEBK  III 

1 •  Reading  the  Want  Ads 

2.  Telephoning 

3.  Filling  Out  Application  Blanks 
i*.  Identify  Individual  Skills 

5.  Anti-Discrimination  Laws 

WEEK  III  RESOURCES 

1 .  Want  ads  from  newspaper 

2.  Want  ad  packets 

3.  The  Job  of  Job  Hunting  filmstrips 

Telephone  procedure;  practice  calling  for  interview 

5.  Sample  application  forms 

6.  List  work  experience,  skills  and  strengths 

7.  Application  Words  (Computer  disks) 

8.  The  Choice  filmstrip 

9.  The  Search  filmstrip 

10.  Help  Wanted  Ads  activity  workbook 

11.  Job  Application  Form  activity  workbook 

12.  Applying  for  a  Job  activity  workbook 

13.  Preparing  for  a  Job  activity  workbook 


WEEK  V,  COmiNICATIONS  AND  ASSERTIVENESS 

1.  Interviewing  video 

2.  Job  Seeking 

WEEK  V  RBSOORCES 

1 .  The  Game  of  Interviewing  video 

2.  The  Job  Interview  filmstrips 

3.  Interviewing  packets 

^.  Conmion  Questions  of  Interviewing  (Future  is  Now  book) 

5.  Mock  Interviews  (record  on  video) 

6.  Body  Language  Slide  Presentation 

7.  T'.ie  Job  Interview  activity  workbook 

8.  job  Interview  Rating  Sheet 


WEEK  VII 

1 .  Job  Shadowing 

2.  Work  Samples 

WEEK  VII  RESOURCES 

1.  Community  businesses 

2.  Tri-Level  Measurement  Work  Sample 
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3.  Simulated  Assembly  Work  Sample 

U.  Electrical  Circuitry  and  Print  Reading  Work  Sample 

5.  Clerical  Comprehension  and  Aptitude  Work  Sample 

6.  Small  Tool  (Mechanical)  Work  Sample 

7.  Size  Discrimination  Work  Sample 

8.  Numerical  Sorting  Work  Sample 

9.  Computer  Occupations  Work  Sample 

10.  '^.'afting  Work  Sample 

11.  Small  Engine  Repair  Work  Sample 

12.  Mail  Handling  Work  Sample 

13.  Retail  Sales  Work  Sample 

14.  Electricity  Work  Sample 

15.  Autobody  Repair  Work  Sample 

16.  Printing  Processes  Work  Sample 

17.  Law  Enforcement  Work  Sample 

18.  Working  with  Senior  Citizens  Work  Sample 

19.  Better  Reading  for  Better  Job  packets 

20.  Math  Around  the  House  (Computer  disks) 

21.  On  the  Road  with  Basic  Math  Skills  (Computer  disks) 

22.  Math  and  Your  Personal  Finances  (Computer  disks) 

23.  Career  Awareness  Pluo  Series  packets 

2U.  San  Mateo  County  Adult/Youth  Employment  Training  Uni 

25.  Entry  Standards  Assessment 


WEEK  VIII 

1.  Getting  Along  with  Co-Workers 

2.  Getting  \long  wich  the  Boss 

3.  Job  Promotions 

U.  Appropriate  Work  Behaviors 

5.  Changing  Jobs 

WEEK  VIII  RESOURCES 

1 .  World  of  Work  Book  Chapter  1 

2.  World  of  Work  Book  Chapter  U 

3.  World  of  Work  Activity  Book  Chapter  4  (soft  cover) 
U.  List  positive  and  negative  attitudes 

5.  Role  play  appropriate  work  behaviors 

6.  Job  keeping  video 

7.  Getting  Along  with  the  Peer  filmstrip 

8.  Getting  Along  with  the  Boss  filmstrip 

9.  The  Advancement  filmstrip 

10.  The  Characteristics  of  Good  Employees 

11.  Attendance  packet 

12.  Getting  Along  with  Co-Workers  packst 

13.  Getting  Along  with  Your  Employer/Values  packet 

14.  Why  Work?    What  is  Work?  packet 

15.  Getting  Along  at  Work  activity  workbook 

16.  On  the  job  Communication  Skill  activity  workbook 
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17.  Your  Jork  Benefits  activity  workbook 

18.  Demands  of  Work  packet 

19.  First  Day  of  Wor^  packet 

20.  Rewards/Benefits  of  Work  packet 

21.  Discuss  steps  of  changing  jobs 


WEEK  IX 

1 .  Budget 

2.  Stress  on  the  Job 

3.  Work  Schedules 

4.  Time  Cards 

5.  Research  Paper  due 

WEEK  IX  RESOURCES 

1 .  Budgeting  packet 

2.  Stress  packets  (1-10) 

3.  Relaxation  tapes  (cassette) 

U.  Work  Schedules  and  Time  Cards  activity  workbook 
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MInicurriculuB  for  Office  Skills 
Table  of  Contents 


Section  I 

Appearance 

Getting  Along  With  People 
Clerical  Viorker  Video 
Office  Worker  Packet 

Section  II 

Outgoing  Mail 
Postage 

Mall  Sorting  Work  Sample 

Clerical  Comprehension  Work  Sample 

Section  III 

Use  of  the  Copy  Machine 

Section  IV 

Clerical  Aptitude  Test 
Proofreading  Packet 
ComparisOi.  Packet 
Telephone  Packet 
Clerical  Comprehension  Packet 

Secticm  V 

File  Clerk  Packet 
Alphabetical  Order 
Filing  Packet 

Clerical  Comprehension  Work  Sample 

Section  VI 

Filing  Packet 
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EXHIBIT  69 
Program  Review 


Student  Name  .  Home  School 

Work  Performed  Dates 


Skills  Vocational  Option     Career  Exploration     Community  Placement 


Key  Scores 

Voc.  Skills 

 /  

Prod.  Rate 
 /  

Attend  to 

/ 


lask 


01  Exceptional  • 


02  independent 


03  Partial 
Guidanee/ 
Aaaiatanee 


Performs  task/competency 
with  exceptional  ability, 
independence,  does  not 
require  supervision  after 
initial  instruction 

Pe/form3  task/competency  with 
appropriate  speed,  occasional 
errors  in  perform-ance/quality , 
requires  minimal  supervision 
after  initial  instruction 

Performs  task/competency  with 
periodic  or  additional  direction 
or  assistance  (cues,  prompts, 
partial  manual  guidance) 


OM  Frequent     -  Performs  tasK/competency  *t 
Guidance/        frequent  assistance  ano  ■> 
Aaaiatanee     vision,  prompts,  cuea,  iiidt, 
guidance) . 

05  Dependent    -  Cannot  perform  th\3  task/ 
on  Staff  competency 
Excluaively 

00  Not  teated 


Date 


Date 


Date 


Date 


Date 


Vocational  Skills  Review 


Tasks 


Rate 


Rate 


Rate 


Rate 


Rate 


WORK  TRAITS    1.  Attendance 


2.  Punctuality 


3*  Uses  a  time  card 


^.  Works  cooperatively  w/supervisor 


5*  Works  cooperatively  w/co-workers 


Requests  assistance/communicates 
wants  and  needs 


7*  Follows  directions 


8,  Accepts  criticism 


9*  Adapts  to  change 


WORK  SKILLS  10,  Handles  materials  appropriately 


11.  Remains  at  work  station/route 


12.  Attends  to  task 


13*  Maintains  work  quality 


1M.  Meets  production  standards 


15*  Recognize/correct  errors 


16.  Retains  work  skills 


17*  Maintains  work  area 


APPEARANCE    18.  Well  groomed 


19*  Presses  appropriately 


20.  Uses  unstructured  time 
 appropriately  (breaks,  down  time) 


21.  Goes  to  break  and  returns  on  time 


WORK  RULE?    22.  Follows  safety  rules 


23.  Follows  company  rules  and  regula- 
tions 


25. 
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EXHIBIT  70 
Summer  Youth  Transition  Project 


Purpose 


To  aid  the  special  needs  population  in  self-awareness,  increase  employability 
and  provide  assistance  in  transition  from  school  to  work. 

Population  to  be  served 

Youths  ages  16  to  21  have  first  priority,  youths  ages  14-15  will  be  considered. 

1.  Program  will  be  geared  toward  students  who  have  been  identified 
as  EMH  and/or  LL.    TMH  will  be  considered. 

2.  Priority  is  given  to  seniors. 

3.  Special  education  refers  students  and  pays  transportation. 

4.  Summer  198?  target  enrollment  is  30  students. 


a)  Youth  who  are  in  need  of  decision  making  guidance. 


b)  Youth  needing  pre-employment  skills  and/or  supported  work 
setting. 


Dates 


Registration  will  be  completed  prior  to  starting  date. 
June  16,  198c        Starting  Day 
July  31 f  1986        Ending  Day 


Tine 


8:00  a.m.  -  11:30  a.m. 
11:30  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m. 
12:30  p.m.  -    3:00  p.m. 


Morning  Activities 
Lunch/Transportation 
Afternoon  Activities 


Program  Operation 


Each  student  will  have  individual  plan  that  will  encompass  their 
daily  activities. 


Mornings 


8:0C  a.m. 
10:00  a.m. 
1 1 :30  a.m. 


10:00  a.m. 
12:00  noon 
12:30  p.m. 


Classroom  Activities 
Vocational  Activities 
Lunch/Transportation 


Morning  Class  Activities 


1 .    Introduction  to  program 

a)  Interest  Inventory 

b)  Vocational  Placement 


o 
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EXHIBIT  70,  contd. 


0 


2.  Self  Esteem 

a)  Grooming 

b)  Personality 

c)  Values 

d)  Self  Exploration 

3.  Communications 

a)  Socialization 

b)  Employer/Co-worker  Interaction 

c)  Following  Direotions 

4.  Job  Seeking/Job  Keer.ing  Ski' Is 

a)  Checking  and  savings 

b)  Pay  check  and  W2  forms 

-  State  taxes 

-  Federal  taxes 

-  Social  security 

c)  Filling  out  various  forms 

-  Insurance 

-  Licenses 

d)  Budgeting 

5.  Vocational  Exploration  areas 

a)  Food  service 

b)  Disassembly 

c)  Construction 

d)  Graphic  Arts 

e)  Auto  Mechanics 

f)  Future  classes 

-  Health  Occupation 

-  Business  Education 

Career  exploration  will  be  covered  throughout  the  seven  weeks. 
Possible  Program  Outcomes 

1.  Job  placement 

2.  Entf-r  other  t^^aining  programs 

3.  Vocational  exploration 

4.  Increase  awareness  of  self  and  career  options 


EXHIBIT  71 


Rating  Sheet 
Carver-Scott  Cooperative  Center 
Special  Needs  Transition  Program 


Thank  you  for  your  cooperation 
Name  of  Student   


Name  of  Employer 


Hork  Site 


Supervisor 


Date    School 


Punctuality  -  Does  the  student  report  to  work  on  time  and  continue  to  work 
until  quitting  time. 

  1.    Frequently  arrives  late  an J  quits  early. 

  2.    Has  seldom  been  late  and  r' ^^ely  quits  work  early. 

  3»    Always  prompt  and  always  works  until  quitting  time. 

Comments : 


Personal  Appearance  -  Does  the  student's  clothing  and  grooming  "fit"  the  job. 

  1.  Has  poor  dress  habits  and  needs  to  improve  his/her  grooming. 

  2.  Has  acceptable  appearance,  could  make  some  improvements. 

  3.  Usually  is  very  careful  of  his/her  appearance. 

  4.  Always  presents  an  appropriate  well-groomed  appearance. 

Comments:   


Cooperation  -  Does  the  student  cooperate  with  his  boss  and  co-workers. 

  1.  Does  not  get  along  with  his/her  boss  or  co-workers. 

  2.  Is  indifferent  or  often  ignores  co-workers. 

  3«  Is  polite  and  friendly  when  working  with  others. 

  4.  Is  always  friendly  and  courteous  to  others. 

Comments: 


Reliability  -  Can  the  student  be  depended  upon  to  do  a  good  Job. 

  1.    Cannot  be  depended  on;  requires  constant  supervision. 

  2.    Often  must  oe  reminded  of  duties;  generally  has  to  be  carefully 

supervised. 
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EXHIBIT  71,  contd. 

  3.    Generally  performs  all  assigned  duties;  requires  average  supervision • 

Comments:  ^ 

Care  of  Equipment  -  Does  the  student  take  proper  care  of  his/her  tools  and 
equipment. 

  1.    Seldom  uses  or  tdkes  care  of  his/her  tools  and  equipment  properly. 

  2.    Sometimes  uses  his/her  tools  and  equipment  improperly  and/or 

without  the  proper  care. 
  3.    Usually  uses  his/her  tools  and  equipment  properly  and  gives  them 

proper  care. 

Comments:   

Poise  -  Does  the  student  do  his/her  work  with  confidence  and  self-assurance. 

  1.    Needs  more  confidence;  tries  to  avoid  or  get  of  difficult  situations. 

  2.    Usually  confident;  handles  most  situations  satisfactorily. 

  3.    Confident;  usually  handles  difficult  situation  satisfactorily. 

Comments:   


Attitude  Toward  Work  -  Does  the  student  seem  to  like  his/her  work  and  show 
interest  in  learning  more  about  his/her  job. 

  1.    Seems  to  dislike  the  work;  has  no  desire  to  learn. 

  2.    Is  willing  to  work,  but  shows  no  interest  or  enthusiasm  in  his/her 

job. 

  3.    Seems  to  enjoy  h: ^/her  work  and  has  a  desire  to  learn. 

Comments:   

Job  Skills  -  Does  the  student  have  the  necessary  skills  and  knowledge  to  be 
successful  on  his/her  job. 

  1.    Has  a  definite  lack  of  skills  and  knowledge. 

  2.    Has  limited  knowledge;  is  lacking  in  some  essentials. 

  3.    Has  an  average  grasp  of  the  essential  skills  and  knowledge. 

 i|.    Possesses  all  of  the  essential  skills  and  knowledge. 

Comments:   


Work  Habits  -  Does  the  student  have  the  necessary  work  habits  to  do  a  good  job. 

  1.    Has  poor  work  habits  and  does  not  know  how  to  organize  his/her  work. 
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EXHIBIT  71,  contd. 


2. 


Has  fair  work  habits,  but  sometimes  does  not  see  things  that  should 
be  done. 

Has  good  work  habits  and  looks  for  extra  work  to  do. 


3. 


Comments : 


Improvement  and  Progress  -  Does  the  student *s  quality  of  work  show  satisfactory 
progress  and  improvement. 

  !•    Shows  little  or  no  improvement. 

  2.    Is  learning  slowly  and  has  shown  only  slight  improvement. 

  3»    Learns  fairly  quickly  and  remembers  instructions;  is  making  normal 

progress, 

  4,    Learns  fast;  seldom  forgets;  is  making  good  progress. 


(Some  sections  of  this  form  wer3  adapted  from:    Department  of  Education.  The 
Work  Experience  Handbook:    Vocationdl  Education  Work  Experience  Program  for 
Handicapped  Students »    St.  Paul.) 


Comments: 


Signature 
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EXHIBIT  72 


Training  Agreement 
Carver-Scott  Cooperative  Center 
Special  Needs  School  to  Work  Transition  Program 
401  East  4th  Street 
Chaska,  MN  55318 
(612)  448-5787 


TRAINING  AGREEMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide  a  work  experience  education  for 
students.    This  agreement  is  made  between  the  student-trainee,  parent-guardian, 
instructor-coordinator,  employer-training  sponsor  and  special  education 
instructor  to  demonstrate  the  responsibilities  of  each  person. 


THE  STUDENT-TRAINEE: 


Enters  the  program  to  learn  as  much  as  the  employer  can  teach  about 
occupational  information,  skills,  and  attitudes* 

Will  keep  regular  attendance  in  classes,  in  work  experience  classes  and  on 
the  job.    The  student  can  not  work  on  any  school  day  that  he  fails  to 
attend  his/her  bome  high  school.    Exceptions  can  only  be  made  with  the 
mutual  consent  of  the  coordinator  and  employer. 


3.      Will  notify  the  employer  when  absence  is  unavoidable. 


^*      Any  job  changes  will  be  arranged  in  advance  with  the  coordinator  and 
employer • 

5.  Will  be  cooperative,  on  time  for  work,  willing  to  learn,  honest  and  remain 
with  the  employer  for  the  designated  period  of  time.    The  student-trainee 
understands  that  he/she  may  be  dropped  from  the  program  for  the  lack  of 
progress  and  cooperation  or  for  failure  to  show  up  for  work, 

6.  Will  work  after  school  and/or  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  school  holidays  as 
arranged  by  the  training  agency. 

7.  Understands  that  the  school  does  not  provide  transportation  and  that  this 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  and  the  parent/guardian.  Also 
understands  that,  if  driving,  he/she  must  be  properly  licensed  and  have 
adequate  automobile  liability  insurance  coverage  on  the  vehicle  being 
used. 

8.  Understands  that  regular  company  policies  and  regulations  apply  to  the 
student-trainee. 

9.  Understands  that  a  portion  of  the  work  experience  grade  v/ill  be  based  upon 
the  evaluation  submitted  by  the  employer. 
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EXHIBIT  72,  contd. 


THE  rAREHT/GniRDIAN: 


1.  Is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  student-trainee  in  the  work 
experience  program. 

2.  Is  responsible  for  providing  transportation  for  the  student  to  and  from 
the  work  site. 


THE  IHSTRUCTOR/OOORDINATOR: 

1.  Will  arrange  supervision  of  the  student-trainee  on  the  job.    Will  make 
periodic  visits  to  observe  the  student  and  consult  with  employer  and 
student. 

2.  Will  work  jointly  with  employer  on  evaluation  of  the  student's  job 
performance. 

3.  Will  provide  classroom  experiences  related  to  the  job,  employability 
skills  and  job  safety. 


THE  EMPLOTER/TRAINING  SPONSOR: 

1.  Will  provide  training  and  supervision  of  specific  job  information  to  the 
student-trainee  and  will  report  any  suggestions  for  further  development  of 
student's  training. 

2.  Will  provide  verification  of  student's  attendance  and  progress  to  the 
student  as  requested. 

3.  Will  not  assign  the  student  to  hazardous  task  and  will  immediately  notify 
the  Center  of  any  accidents  or  injuries  involving  the  student. 

^.     Will  notify  the  instructor/coordinator  at  once  of  any  unsatisfactory 
development. 

5.  Will  retain  the  student-trainee  for  the  duration  of  the  extending  period 
so  long  as  hi*^/her  work  meets  satisfactory  standards. 

6.  Will  determine  trainee  hours  and  rate  of  pay.    Trainees  will  be  paid 
according  to  standard  regulations. 

7.  Will  follow  all  state  and  federal  regulations  for  employment  of 
student-trainees  including  work  permits  for  all  students  under  18  years  of 
age. 

8.  Requested  to  keep  the  student- trainee  on  the  job  for  an  average  of  15 
hours  per  week. 

9.  Will  inform  regular  employees  of  the  need  for  cooperation,  support  and  the 
awareness  of  their  importance  in  the  training  of  the  student. 
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EXHIBIT  72,  contd. 
THE  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  INSTRUCTOR: 

1.  Will  provide  verification  of  the  student's  attendance  in  the  home  school. 

2.  Will  work  jointly  with  the  instructor/coordinator  to  provide  classroom 
experiences  i elated  to  the  job,  eraployability  skills  and  job  safety. 

3.  Will  inform  instructor/coordinator  of  any  problems  that  may  affect  the 
student's  performance  on  the  job. 


Employer/Training  Sponsor 

Date  Student 

Date 

Name  of  Company/Training  Site 

Parent/Guardian 

Date 

Address  of  Company 

Instructor/Coordinator 

Date 

Special  Education  Instructor 

Date 

4t 
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EXHIBIT  73 


Training  Plan 
Carver-Scott  Cooperative  Center 
Special  Needs  School  to  Work  Transition  Program 

Student    Training  Site   

School  Job  Title   


Supervisor 


This  training  plan  is  to  define  clearly  and  schedule  the  vocational  training 

^  is  to  receive  as  part  of  his/her  on  the  job 

training.    The  Employer/Training  Sponsor  ^  and  the 

Instructor/Coordinator  jointly  agree  to  provide  the  training  skills  and 
experiences  stated  in  this  training  plan.    "Work  Experiences"  are  to  be 
provided  by  the  cooperating  Employer/Training  Sponsor.    "Classroom  Experiences" 
are  to  be  provided  by  the  Instructor/Coordinator.    Job  safety  and  general 
employability  skills  will  be  provided  both  on  the  job  and  in  classroom 
instruction. 


TRilNING  COMPETBNCIfiS 


ATTEMPT 


Orientation 

A.  Introduction  to  Company 

1.  Functions  and  Purpose 

2.  Organization/Staff 

B.  General  Employability  Policies 

1 .  Personal  Appearance 

2.  Hours 

a.    hours  of  work 

lunch  breaks/rest 
periods 
sick  leave 
vacation/holidays 
permission  to  leave 
during  work  hours 
leave  of  absence 
Wages 

a.    hourly,  weekly, 
monthly 
overtime  pay 
payday 

payroll  deductions 
wage  benefits 
4.    Time  sheets  and  schedules 
5*    Job  advancement  and 

possible  change  of  work 
duties. 


3. 


b. 

c. 
d. 
e. 

f . 


b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 


COMPLETED 


WORK  EXP. 


CLASS  EXP. 
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EXHIBIT  73,  contd. 


ATTEMPT 


II.    Human  Relations 

A.  Learn  to  understand  or  take 
directions  and  receive 
constructive  criticism 

B.  Be  willing  to  ask  for 
assistance 

C.  Accept  requests  and 
suggestions  relative  to 
work 

D.  Exhibit  willingness  to  do 
work  when  requested 

E.  Learn  to  follow  established 
routines  and  methods 

F.  Learn  to  follow  through  in 
a  job  to  its  successful 
completion 

G.  Learn  to  deal  courteously 
with  customers,  employees 
and  employe.^ 

H.  Learn  to  interpret  attitudes 
and  personalities  of  co- 
workers 

I.  Learn  to  use  telephone 
properly 

J.    Learn  to  correct  any  personal 
offensive  behavior 

K.    Become  familiar  with  names, 
titles,  and  locations  of 
various  company  employees 
III.    Work  Attitudes 

A.  Learn  to  be  on  time  for  work 

B.  Learn  to  be  punctual  and 
dependable 

C.  Learn  to  show  efficiency 
and  productivity  on  the  job 

D.  Notify  coordinator  and  em- 
pJoyer  of  problems  that  may 
arise  and  interfere  with 
the  quality  and  quantity 
of  production 

E.  Learn  to  respect  and  abide 
by  company  rules  and  regu- 
lations 

F.  Show  respect  and  honesty  to 
company  property,  goods  and/or 
service 

G.  Notify  employer  when  absences 
are  necessary 


COMPLETED 


WORK  EXP. 


CLASS  EXP. 
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EXHIBIT  73 f  contd. 


ATTEMPT 


COMPLETED 


WORK  EXP. 


CLASPS  EXP. 


IV. 


H.    Learn  to  be  well-groomed 

and  appropriately  dressed  on 
the  job 

Clean  Up  and  Safety 

A.  Clean  Up 

1 .  Keep  work  area  clean 

2.  Learn  proper  use  and 
maintenance  of  equipment 

3.  Learn  to  set  up  and 
clean  the  work  area 

B.  ':afety 

1 .  Follow  safety  rules 
required  by  the  company 

2.  Correct  or  report  to 
employer  or  supervisor 
any  potentially  unsafe 
work  situations 

3.  Place  clothing,  hair  and 
wearing  accessories  in 

a  secure  position  when 
operating  equipment 
Learning  Experience 


Instructor/Coordinator 


Date  Student/Trainee 


Date 


Employer/Training  Sponsor 


Date    Parent /Guardian 


Date 


Special  Education  Instructor 


Date 
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EXHIBIT  74 


Travel  and  Responsibility  Agreement 
Carver--Scott  Cooperative  Center 
Special  Needs  School  to  Work  Transition  Program 


TRAVEL  AGREEMENT 

Student   Age   

Last  First  Middle 

Parent/Guardian   Day  Phone 

Last  First  Middle  Evening 

  Day  Phone 

Last  First  Middle  Evening 

Address 


As  a  Parent/Guardian,  I  would  like  to  request  that  be 

allowed  to  RIDE  IN  A  PRIVATE  VEHICLE/DRIVE  A  PRIVATE  VEHICLE  to  their  place  of 
employment  as  part  of  their  off-campus  educational  experience.    I  acknow.ledge 
full  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  this  student  during  his/her 
participation  in  this  activity. 

Adequate  insurance  to  cover  the  student  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
parent/guardian.    Give  the  company  name  and  policy  number  for  automobile 
insurance  which  covers  the  student. 


Insurance  Company  Policy  Number 


Driver's  License  Number 

I  have  read  and  am  in  agreement  with  the  information  on  this  form  and  am 
supportive  of  the  intents  of  the  Carver-Scott  Special  Needs  School  to  Work 
Transition  Program.    I  request  that  any  emergency  treatment  be  given  to 

  during  the  course  of  the  program  and  that  every 

attempt  be  made  to  contact  me  or  the  person  designated  with  the  emergency  phone 
number. 

Additional  oerson  to  notify  in  case  of  emergency 

 .  ^   Phone 
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BXHISIT  74,  contd. 


RBSPC' JIBILITY  AGREEMENT 

In  addition  it  is  understood  that  even  though  the  student  has  up  to  two  hours 
of  release  time  I'rom  school,  that  hours  of  employment  vary,  depending  upon  the 
nature  of  t^e  job  and  time  of  year.    For  those  school  hours  chat  the  st  dent  is 
not  scheduled  for  work,  the  parent/guardian  wxll  accept  full  res*^ -^nsibi^  Ity  for 
the  student* 


Pa'^ent/Guardian  Signature  Date 


Instructor/Coordinator  Signature  Date 


4- 
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VOCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT:    PROMISING  "SIGNS" 


Location: 


Contact  Person: 

Patrice  DiNatale,  Principal 
Louis  Bianchi,  Director 
Horace  Mann  School  for  the 


Horace  Mann  Scb'^ol  for  the  Deaf 
40  Arraington  i^eet 
Al  ^ton,  MA  u2134 
(o17)  787-5313 


Deaf 

40  Arraington  Street 
Allston,  MA  02134 
(617)  787-5313 


Background  Information 


Objectives 

Each  student  will: 

1.  Becorae  an  independent,  eaucated  citizen, 

2.  Becorae  a  self-act'^alized  individual, 

3.  Develop  a  vocational  skill  training  area, 

4.  Sustain  corapotitive  eraployraent. 


Key  Features 

Seven  Skill  Training  Labs.    Seven  state  of  the  art  skill  training  laboratories 
are  in  place:    raicrographics,  foods,  raartceting  &  distribution,  business  & 
office,  coraputer  lab,  industrial  arts,  and  graphics* 

Coraprehensive  Vocational  Services.    Vocational  services  include  the  following: 
suggestions  frora  an  Industrial  Advisory  Council,  vocational  assessraent, 
in-house  evaluation  unit,  university  affiliations,  job  development,  vocational 
placement,  supervision  and  support,  in-house  work  experience  prograra,  a  work 
study  prograra  that  places  students  in  local  industries,  and  job  counseling. 

Supported  Eraployraent  Prograra.    An  Industry  based  supported  eraployraent  program 
for  multihandicapped  hearing  irapaired  students  is  provided  through  cooperative 
efforts  witn  Boston  University  and  Honeywell  Bull. 

Diverse  Duties  Perforraed  by  Vocational  Instructor.    All  vocational  instructors 
ha\^e  a  variety  of  uu'cies  including  classroom  instruction,  job  plaoeraent,  and 
developing  community  resources  and  partnerships.    Approxiraately  50?  of  the 
instructor's  tirae  is  spent  in  the  classroora  and  50?  in  tbe  coraraunity. 

Work  Study  Program.    Work  study  st  :dents  are  ^  'aced  in  corapetitive,  "hands  on'' 
eraployraent  in  area  industries  for  at  least  twenty  hours  a  week.    They  receive 
close  supervisiofj  niid  support  frora  the  vocational  teachers  as  they  raake  the 
transition  frora  scnool  to  work. 
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Profile  of  Local  Service  Area 


Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  serves  the  Boston  Metropolitan  School  District 
and  out-of-district  student  referrals.    Students  are  generally  from  low 
socioeconomic  backgrounds,  with  95%  of  their  families  receiving  some  form  of 
public  assistance,    Horace  Mann  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Public  School 
System.    In  addition,  it  is  a  Massachusetts  approved  Chapter  766  school 
designated  to  serve  deaf  and  hearing  impaired  students,  ages  3-21.    In  the 
Boston  area,  parents  can  choose  the  school  in  which  they  enroll  their  children. 

The  Horace  Mann  School  presently  services  163  students,  ages  3-21,  from  nursery 
school  through  high  school.    Most  students  attend  full  time.    The  racial 
composition  of  the  school  includes  59  Black,  49  White,  44  Hispanic,  and  11 
Asian  individuals.    Eighty-five  percent  of  the  students  reside  in  Boston  and 
fifteen  percent  reside  in  surrounding  cities  and  towns.    The  latter  are 
"tuitioned  in"  -  that  is,  funded  by  their  Local  Education  Agency  if  they  live 
within  one  hour's  commuting  time.    Sixty  percent  of  the  students  are  from 
single  parent  families.    The  students'  main  disability  is  deafness.  However, 
the  trend  is  that  more  severely  handicapped  or  low  academic  students  requir'^ng 
individual  and  family  counseling  are  enrolling. 

Historically,  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  is  the  oldest  public  day 
school  for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States.    Horace  Mann  School  was  founded  in 
1869  by  the  Reverend  Dexter  King,  president  of  the  Boston  School  Committee. 
The  main  goal  of  the  school  is  to  provide  disabled  students  the  same 
opportunity  to  be  educated  in  a  public  school  in  their  home  community  as  their 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Long  before  passage  of  Massachusetts'  Chapter  766  in  1974,  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  Deaf  was  preparing  to  open  a  new  educational  complex  in  Alls ton, 
Massachusetts.    The  school's  goal  of  educating  deaf  students  in  a  setting  which 
woulc  promote  normalization  was  ensured  by  housing  the  school  for  the  deaf 
within  a  reg^'ar  education  school  building.    In  1975  the  Jackson-Mann  Community 
School  Complex  opened.    Under  one  roof  there  resides  the  Horace  Mann  School  for 
the  Deaf,  the  Andrew  Jackson  Elementary  School  and  the  Jackson-Mann  Community 
School.    The  Community  School  provides  community  based  programming  from  3^30 
p.m.  to  10:00  p.m.  fo^  Brighton-Allston  residents  and  members  of  the  local  deaf 
adult  community.    This  unique  setting  allows  deaf  and  hearing  impaired  students 
to  be  educated  side  by  side  with  their  hearing  peers.    The  concept  of 
mainstreaming  is  paramount. 

The  high  school  department  at  the  Horace  Mann  School  was  opened  in  19*75. 
Presently  it  serves  56  deaf  and  hearing  impaired  students  in  grades  nine 
through  twelve. 

Staff  include  one  program  coordinator,  seven  academic  teachers  of  the  deaf, 
five  vocational  education  teachers,  one  project  coordinator,  two  interpreter 
tutors,  and  specialists  in  art,  physical  education,  meaia  technology  and 
computer  technology.    Students  are  grouped  primarily  by  ability  in  the  academic 
classes  of  speech,  English,  math,  social  studies,  health  and  functional 
communications. 

The  .igh  school  is  supported  by  a  full  time  evaluation  staff  consisting  of  a 
social  worker,  psychologist,  audiologist,  speech  and  language  diagnostician, 
diagnostic  teacher  and  a  full  time  Hispanic  liaison. 
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The  high  school  is  linked  with  Boston  University  as  a  court  ordered, 
desegregation  pairing  project.    In  addition,  the  school  is  linked  with  the  Deaf 
Services  Office  of  the  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Commission. 

The  high  school  population  is  varied  in  program  prototype  and  programmatic 
needs.    A  percentage  of  the  population  is  college  bound,  or  preparing  for 
competitive  employment.    A  significant  percentage  of  the  population  is 
multihandicapped  and  require  a  specialized,  multidisciplinary  pi ogram  for 
transition  from  school  to  work. 

The  multihandicapped  deaf  students  have  other  significant  handicapping 
conditions  in  addition  to  deafness;  e.g.,  physical  disabilities,  sight 
impairment,  cognitive  delays,  and  emotional  disabilities.    Some  are  from 
foreign  countries  and  have  had  little  or  no  prior  schooling.    There  is  a 
significant  bilingual/deaf  population  of  high  school  students  with  no  prior 
school  experience. 

The  current  challenge  for  the  Horace  Mann  School  is  to  provide  a  dynamic, 
systematic,  multidisciplinary  program  for  multihandicapped  deaf  students  to 
ensure  smooth  transition  from  school  to  work. 

The  total  number  of  students  in  grades  9-12  attending  school  during  the  1985-86 
school  year  was  45. 


Staff  Assigned  to  Project 

Director  -  100$ 

The  director  has  been  in  the  field  21  years,  11  of  which  are  in  hi?  current 
position.    His  Bachelor's  degree  is  in  education,  and  his  Master's  degree  is  in 
education  and  administration  of  the  deaf.    He  ha  .  extensive  experience  with 
business  and  ind'istry. 

Vocational  Coordinator  -  ^00% 

The  vocational  coordinator  has  T  year;:  experience  in  the  field,  and  two  years 
in  her  current  position.    She  is  a  teacher  of  the  deaf,  with  Bachelor's  and 
Master's  degrees  in  education  of  the  deaf. 

Industrial  Arts/Graphics  Instructor  -  100$ 

The  industrial  arts/graphics  instructor  has  been  in  the  field  35  years,  16  of 
which  have  been  spent  in  his  current  position.    His  Bachelor's  degree  is  in 
industrial  arts,  and  his  Master's  degree  is  in  vocational  special  needs. 

Micrographics  Instructor  -  100$ 

The  micrographics  instructor  has  12  years  experience  in  the  field,  four  and  one 
half  years  in  his  current  position.    He  has  Bachelor's  and  Master's  degrees  in 
secondary  education. 
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Marketing/Distribution  Instructor  >  100/, 


The  marketing/distribution  instructor  has  been  at  her  current  job  for  six 
years,  and  has  10  years  experience  in  the  field.    She  has  a  Bachelor »s  degree, 
and  her  Master's  degree  is  in  vocational  special  needs. 

Foods,  Home,  Health  Instructor  -  lOOt 

The  foods,  home,  health  instructor  has  been  in  the  field  for  15  years,  six  of 
which  have  been  in  her  present  position.    Her  Bachelor's  degree  is  in 
occupational  education,  and  her  Master's  degree  is  in  vocational  special  needs. 

Business/Computer  Instructor  -  100$ 

The  business/computer  instructor  has  12  years  experience  in  the  field,  and  has 
been  at  her  present  position  for  six  years.    She  has  Bachelor's  and  Master's 
degrees  in  career  counseling,  business,  guidance,  and  vocational  counseling. 


Financial  Data 


1985-1986  1986-1987  1937-1988 

PL  98-524  10$  handicapped  setaside     $  4,697.00  $  44,468.00  $  48,639.00 

State  funds:  PL  89-31?  24,425.00  36,750.00  31,500.00 
Polaroid  Foundation  5,000.00 

Honeywell  Foundation                               5,500.00  8,000.00  7,500.00 

TOTAL          $39 , 622 .00  $89 , 2 1 8 .00    $87 , 639 .00 


Total  School  Budget  is  $2  million.    Average  cost  per  student  is  $11,569. 
The  Horace  Mann  School  has  obtained  an  increase  in  funding  in  business  and 
school  partnership  programs  the  past  five  years.    Local  funds  are  committed 
after  federal  start-up  funds  are  obtained  for  start  up.    All  proposals  for 
special  funds  from  Horace  Mann  School  have  been  approved  by  the  Bosoon  School 
Committee. 


Examples  of  how  the  10$  handicapped  setasides  were  used  in  1985-1986 

The  third  yea."  of  the  Horace  Mann  School's  vocational  skill  training  program  in 
Micrographic  Technology  was  funded  with  Perkins  money. 


Examples  of  how  the  10$  handicapped  setasides  were  used  in  I986-I987 

1.  Perkins  money  funded  the  school's  contribution  for  one  teacher  salary  and 
indirect  costs  for  the  cooperative  supported  work  program. 

2.  Perkins  funds  were  expended  for  the  summer  tutor  program. 

3.  Perkins  funds  were  combined  with  support  from  the  Honeywell  Foundation  for 
the  youth  employment  training  program  on-site  job  stipends. 
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Examples  of  how  the  10^  handicapped  setasides  were  used  in  1 987- 1988 

1.  Perkins  money  funded  the  second  year  of  the  supported  employment  program 
for  multihandicapped,  deaf  students. 

2.  Perkins  money  funded  a  six  week  summer  program  in  Computers  in 
Merchandising  for  deaf  adolescents. 


Number  of  Special  Education  Students  Served 

Total  number  of  special  education  stuoents  in  grades  9-12  attending  school 
(unduplicated  count) 

1985-1986  1986-  .987  1987-1988 

Orthopedically  Impaired                              1  1  1 

Hard  of  Hearing                                         18  11  12 

Deaf                                                        35  33  32 

Multihandlcapped                                        6  6  6 


Number  of  speci^ education  students  served  by  this  project  (unduplicated 
count) 

1985-19o6  1986-1987  1987-1988 

Deaf                                                         37  22  33 

Hard  of  Hearing                                         16  16  12 

Ml Itihandicapped                                       _6  7  6 

TOTAL  SERVED  BY  THIS  PROJECT       60  51  51 


Total  number  of  special  education  students  served  through  this  project  by  grade 
(unduplicated  count) 


Grade  1985-1986  1986--1987 

8  15  8 

9  10  10 

10  8  17 

11  17  11 

12  10  13 


Total  Number  of  Vocational  Education  Courses  Completed  during  1985-1986  by 
Special  Education  Students  Served  through  this  Project 

Semester  Length  Year  Long 

Budiness/Office  Education                            8  6 

Consumer  and  Homenaking  Education  6 

Marketing  Education                                     9  l| 

Industrial/Technology  Education                  12  2 

Work  Experience  Program  10 

Micrographics                                               8  8 
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Meeting  the  Perkins  Act  Mandates  That 
Apply  to  Special  Education  Students 


Mandate  One:  Notification 

Horace  Mann  students  entering  the  sixth  grade  are  notified  by  letter  and 
presentation  of  the  career  exploration  opportunities  in  skill  training  labs 
(foods,  business/computer,  industrial  arts/graphics,  marketing  &  distribution, 
micrographics).    Seventh  and  eighth  graders  are  notified  of  the  continual  skill 
training  labs*    Skill  training  is  included  in  each  middle  school  student's 
Individual  Educational  Plan  (lEP)  for  two  periods  a  day,  five  days  a  week. 

Each  spring  all  Horace  Mann  School  eighth  graders  and  families  receive  an 
orientation  and  printed  materials  on  the  vocational  education  opportunities  at 
The  Citywide  Hubert  Humphrey  Occupational  Resource  Center.    Hearing  impaired 
high  school  students  can  participate  in  a  comprehensive  vocational  program  in 
one  of  forty-two  vocational  areas.    A  teacher  of  the  deaf /interpreter  is 
available  for  support. 


Mandate  Two:  Assessment 

Every  Horace  Mann  School  student  receives  an  evaluation  every  three  years  by 
the  Horace  Mann  Evaluation  Unit.    The  Unit  is  comprised  of  a  psychologist, 
social  worker,  speech  and  language  pathologist,  audiologist  and  teacher  of  the 
deaf.    The  evaluation  includes  medical,  audiological,  speech/language,  academic 
and  psychological  components. 

An  Individual  Educational  Plan  is  written  and  reviewed  yearly.    Each  student 
has  vocational  skill  training  and/or  work  study  objectives  written  into  his/her 
Individual  Educational  Plan  annually  for  at  least  two  class  periods  a  day,  five 
days  a  week.    Vocational  and  post-graduation  recommendations  are  emphasized  to 
improve  the  student's  transition  from  school  to  adult  life. 

The  Horace  Mann  vocational  teachers  begin  observation  and  assessment  with 
middle  school  students.    Teachers  assess  students'  attitudes,  interests, 
abilities  and  competency  levels  in  each  skill  training  lab  during  vocational 
exploration. 

Horace  Mann  vocational  staff  use  observation,  the  Vocational  Skill  Competency 
Checklist  and  teacher  made  tests  to  assess  students'  vocational  competency,  job 
readiness,  and  placement. 

The  work  study  teachers  administer  the  Talent  Assessment  Program  (TAP)  test  and 
The  Street  Survival  Skill  Questionnaire  (SSSQ)  to  obtain  a  functional 
vocational  assessment  for  each  student. 

The  vocational  teachers  use  standardized  vocational  tests  and  teacher  made  work 
samples  to  provide  occupational  information  to  students,  assess  the  functional 
level  of  each  student,  and  to  aid  in  curriculum  design. 

A  Professor  of  Rehabilitation  Counseling  from  Boston  University  serves  as  a 
Project  Consultant  to  The  Horace  Mann  Vocational  Department.    Meetings  are  held 
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regularly  with  the  vocational  and  work  study  teachers  regarding  curriculum 
design,  vocational  assessment,  program/staff  development,  and  the  industry 
based  supported  work  program. 


Mandate  Three:    Special  Services 

The  Horace  Mann  School  has  seven  "state  of  the  art"  vocational  skill  training 
labs  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  \earing  impaired  students.    Upon  entering 
Horace  Mann  High  School,  freshman  and  sophomores  explore  a  different  skill 
training  lab  each  semester  for  two  periods  per  day,  five  days  a  week,  as 
mandated  in  their  Individual  Educational  Plans.    As  juniors  and  seniors,  each 
student  selects  one  skill  training  lab  per  year  for  two  periods  a  day,  five 
days  a  week,  according  to  his  or  her  computerized  Individualize!  Educational 
Plan.    (See  Exhibit  75.)    Seniors  have  a  work  study  experience  in  a  community 
industry  for  at  least  twenty  hours  per  week. 

The  micrographics  laboratory  was  completely  furnished  in  I983  by  donations  from 
area  industries  belonging  to  the  Micrographics  Association  and  Industrial 
Advisory  Board.    The  micrographics  curriculum  includes  a  Tasks  Form  and  Student 
Competencies  Checklist.    (See  Exhibit  76.)    Work  experience  is  provided  through 
a  subcontract  from  Boston  Public  Schools.    The  teacher  performs  community  job 
placement  dutie-^,  including  machine  or  attitude  modifications  when  required  and 
employee  sensitivity  training  regarding  sign  language.    Plans  include 
development  of  coordinc\ted  training  programs  for  microfilming  and  encoding, 
additional  in-house  job  slots,  curriculum  development,  and  engineering 
advancements. 

The  vocational  curriculums  are  written  and  adapted  by  the  vocational 
specialists  to  meet  the  cognitive  and  language  needs  of  hearing  impaired 
students.    The  curriculums  are  implemented  by  certified  teachers  of  vocational 
special  needs/deaf  students  using  Signed  English  for  instructional  purposes. 
The  employability  competencies  adapted  in  the  curriculums  are  reviev/v^.d  every 
three  years. 

The  life  skills  curriculum  developed  by  The  Boston  School  is  utilized  in 
conjunction  with  the  vocational  curriculorti.    Areas  oC  study  inolude  language 
and  communication  skills,  life  skills  reading,  consumer  math,  science,  and  home 
and  community. 

The  comprehensive  job  placement  program  is  a  major  special  service  provided  by 
the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf.    The  work  study  coordinator  places  select 
junior  and  senior  students  in  supervi  • d  in-house  job  placements  to  gain  work 
experience  prior  to  competitive  employment. 

The  Horace  Mann  School  operates  a  summer  work  experience  program  for  hearing 
impaired  students  ages  1^1-21.    Participant's  are  paid  minimum  wage  through 
funding  from  Action  for  Boston  Community  Development.    They  work  in 
micrographics,  business/computer  lab,  and  building  maintenance  training 
programs. 

The  vocational  and  work  study  teachers  develop  and  place  senior  work  study 
stuGents  in  competitive  employment.    Advisory  Board  member  industries  such  as 
Honeywelj.,  Bradlees,  The  Boston  Company,  Shawi^.t,  Bank,  Almys,  Burger  King,  and 
McDonald's  are  used  extensively  for  Horace  Mann  s1-*:dents. 
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The  job  placement  staff  use  the  work  study  curriculum  that  includes  the 
following  documents  and  forms: 

1  •  Cu.' '  Iculum  Outline , 

2*  Contracts  and  Performcnce  Evaluation  Form, 

3*  Work  btudy  Checklist, 

4.  Work  Study  Student  Objecti-^s  Form  (Exhibit  77), 

5«  Work  Adjustment  Behavior  Outline  (Exhibit  78), 

6.    Sample  format  letters  to  student  and  parents  concerning  job 

opportunities,  work  schedule  and  requirements,  and  Supplemental 
Security  Income  (SSI)  implications  (Exhibit  79) • 

The  Supported  Employment  Project  is  funded  for  three  years  through  a  grant  from 
Boston  University,  Boston  Public  Schools  and  others •    Multibandicapped  hearing 
impaired  students  who  are  unable  to  make  the  transition  to  competitive 
employment  in  a  work  study  situation  are  placed  in  an  industry  based,  supported 
work  environment  at  Honeywell  Bull.    Presently  four  students  work  from  11:00 
a.m.  to  3-00  p.m.  five  days  per  week  at  Honeywell  Bull.    The  maximum  number  of 
students  in  this  program  is  seven.    Initial  student  training  was  held  at  the 
Industrial  Arts  Class  and  '^oneywell  plant. 

A  full  time  teacher  of  the  deaf,  an  aide,  a  peer  counselor  (Horace  Mann 
alumnus)  paid  by  Boston  Schools  and  a  graduate  student  provide  job  training, 
support  and  supervision  to  transition  these  students  from  school  to  work. 
Staff  were  trained  by  company  engineers.    Circuit  board  assembly  is  the  primary 
work  performed  but  job  assignments  can  be  adjusted  (e.g.,  janitorial  duties) 
within  the  Honeywell  plant.    Students  can  move  from  the  supported  employment 
program  to  work  study  prog'^ams.    (See  Exhibit  80.) 

During  the  90  day  work  evaluation  period  at  Honeywell,  the  students  are 
considered  temporary  part  time  employees.    They  receive  $6.75  per  hour  with  no 
benefits.    After  the  trial  period  a  decision  is  made  on  the  status  and  pay 
based  on  the  performance  and  quality  of  their  work  not  the  quantity  of  their 
production.    Evaluation  reports  continue  every  30  days. 

See  Exhibit  8l  for  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  procedures,  forms,  reports  and 
"action  steps"  taken  by  the  staff.    Transportation  to  and  from  work  is 
available  but  independent  means  are  emphasized  to  the  students. 


Mandate    our:    Counseling  and  Career  Developoient 

Horace  Mann  School  students  receive  personal  and  vocational  guioance  and 
counseling  services  from  a  variety  of  sources.    The  program  coordinator 
provides  personal  counseling  as  a  certified  guidance  counselor  for  the  deaf. 
The  work  study  coordinator  counsels  students  on  career  and  postsecondary 
educational  options.    Each  vocational  teacher  has  a  student  caseload  for  job 
placement  ar 1  follow  up.    The  vocational  staff  provides  individual  job 
counseling  in  school  and  on  the  work  site.    All  counseling  is  conducted  in 
Tot^'l  Comminication  (including  sign  language). 
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The  certified  social  worker  and  psychologist  from  the  Horace  Mann  Evaluation 
Unit  provides  personal  and  family  counseliug  to  individual  students.  A 
consulting  psychologist  for  the  deaf  meet?^  with  individual  students  and 
provides  group  counseling  on  a  weekly  basis. 


Mandate  Five:    Counseling  for  Transition 

Horace  Mann  students  begin  the  transition  from  school  to  work  early  in  their 
high  school  careers.    Career  development  and  vocational  skill  training  classes 
include  field  trips  to  various  job  sites.    Vocational  teachers  offer  part  time 
after  school  job  placement  and  followup  to  qualified  freshmen,  sophomores  and 
juniors. 

The  vocational  teachers  provide  close  supervision  and  support  to  students  in 
community  employment.    These  services  include  the  following: 

1.  Regularly  scheduled  followup, 

2.  Frequent  site  visits, 

3*  Job  and  personal  counseling, 
Job  coaching, 

Inservice     -•aining  for  industry  personnel  in  hearing  impairments, 
including  oasic  sign  language  classes. 

Crisis  intervention. 

Solving  on-the-job  problems. 

Other  services  needed  for  students'  transition  to  the  world  of  work. 


5. 


6. 


7. 
8. 


The  work  study  coordinator  maintains  a  close  relationship  with  the 
Rehabilitation  Counselor  for  the  Deaf  from  the  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation 
Commission  assigned  to  the  Horace  Mann  School.    The  counselor  opens  the  case 
for  each  senior.    Counseling  addresses  personal  rights,  responsibilities,  and 
vocational  and  support  services  for  transition  into  employment.    Due  to  the 
school's  placement  program,  vocational  rehabilitation  services  are  related  to 
support  or  supplemental  student  needs.    Upon  graduation,  the  students  continue 
as  clients  of  The  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Commission  and  receive 
uninterrupted  vocational  services  when  necessary.. 

The  Hubert  Humphrey  Occupational  Resource  Center  provides  career  exploration 
and  counseling  regarding  vocational  programs  not  offered  at  Horace  Manr  School. 


Mcindate  Six:    Equal  Access 

All  Horace  Mann  students  are  in  vocational  education  classes  or  have  the  option 
of  enrolling  at  the  citywide  Hubert  Humphrey  Occupational  Resource  Center,  with 
a  teacher  of  the  deaf/ interpreter  for  support.    Students  choose  from  42  skill 
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l^raining  areas  available  at  the  Resource  Center,    These  programs  are  open  to 
all  Boston  Public  School  students. 

Horace  Mann  work  study  students  have  equal  access  to  the  world  of  work  through 
part  time  competitive  employment  in  area  businesses  participating  in  the  Horace 
Mann  School  Industrial  Advisory  Board.    Upon  graduation,  the  vast  majority  of 
students  continue  as  full  time,  paid  employees  in  these  industries. 

The  school  is  nondiscriminatory  in  relation  to  entrance  requirements.  Students 
are  eligible  for  acceptance  with  a  documented  auditory  dysfunction  requiring 
visual  presentation  of  instruction.    Students  are  required  to  have  a  full 
evaluation  and  an  appropriate,  parentally  approved  Individual  Educational  Plan 
prior  to  enrollment. 


Mandate  Seven:    Least  Restrictive  Environment 

All  Horace  Mann  High  School  students  are  eligible  to  attend  Hubert  Humphrey 
Occupational  Resource  Center  and  enroll  in  any  of  its  forty-two  vocational 
skill  training  areas. 


Mandate  Eight:    Vocational  Education/Special  Education  Coordination 

Horace  Mann  School  vocational  teachers  are  certified  special  education  teachers 
(Vocational  Special  Needs  and/or  teachers  of  the  Deaf) .    The  vocational 
teachers  are  responsible  for  teaching  vocational  skill  development  labs  as  well 
as  the  content  involved  in  Sign  Language  and  English.    The  work  study  teachers 
instruct  functionally  related  academics  (English,  math,  and  reading). 

Horace  Mann  teachers  meet  with  other  Boston  School  vocational  education 
teachers  in  their  occupational  areas.    Additional  inservice  training  is  being 
developed  with  Boston  Public  Schools*  vocational  education  teachers. 

Horace  Mann  staff  meet  with  key  business  and  industry  personnel  to  keep  up  to 
date  on  employment  and  career  trends. 


Evidence  of  the  Project's  Effectiveness 


Students*  Performance  While  in  School 

Method/frequency  of  measurement 

1.  Skill  training  and  work  study  competency  checklists  twice  a  year, 

2.  Teacher  evaluation  on  file, 

3.  Report  card  grades  four  times  a  year. 

Points  earned  for  work  study, 

5.    Grades  on  cumulative  file.    (Attendance  is  a  measure  lor  grading.  Some 
students  receive  certificates  of  attendance  instead  of  high  school 
diploma. ) 


Number  of  special  education  students  served  by  this  project  during  1985-86  who 
graduated  -  10 

dropped  vocational  education  classes,  but  stayed  in  school  -  0 
dropped  cut  of  school  entirely  -  0 


Overall  School  Drop-out  Rate 

1985-1986  1986-1987 

0%  n 


Post  School  Status  of  Former  Students 

Status  Number  of  Former  Students 

1985-1986  1986-1987 

Competitive  employment  35  hrs/wk  or  more  U  k 

Competitive  employment  less  than  35  hrs/wk  1  1 
Enrolled  in  vocational  technical  institute       3  3 

(including  one  student  enrolled  at  the 

Southwest  Texas  Collegiate  Institute  for 

the  Deaf  through  funds  from  Massachusetts 

Rehabilitation  Commission  and  Pell  Grants) 
Unemployed  1 
Returned  to  Puert.0  Rico  1 
Enrolled  in  four  year  college  3 
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Methods  Used  to  follow  up  former  speoial  education  students 

Vocational  teachers  maintain  periodic  contact/supervision  with  alumni  placed  in 
industry  for  up  to  two  years.    A  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Commission 
Counselor  for  the  Deaf  enrolls  each  senior  student  in  his/her  caseload  and 
maintains  frequent  contact  with  Horace  Mann  Vocational  Coordinator. 
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Additional  Infor-  ition 


Honeywell  Partnership 

The  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  has  a  long  standing  partnership  with  the 
Honeywell  Corporation.    Special  programs  and  donations  are  highlighted  in  the 
local  and  company  media  on  a  regular  basis.    (See  Exhibit  82.)  Cooperative 
efforts  include  school  equipment  maintenance,  student  incentives  for  staying  in 
school,  equipment  donations,  funding  captioned  programs,  and  providing  part  and 
full  time  jobs  for  students  and  graduates.    Graduates  working  at  Honeywell  have 
the  same  percentage  of  success  as  other  employees  and  hold  jobs  in  five 
different  work  clusters. 


Industrial  Advisory  Commission 

Horace  Mann  School  utilizes  an  Industrial  Advisory  Commission  to  advise  the 
school  on  job  trends,  training,  and  psychosocial  skills  for  job  retention.  The 
committee  assists  former  students  with  job  lead?  if  they  are  laid  off. 

The  Horace  Mann  Inuustrial  Advisory  Commission  was  initiated  in  1978.    To  date 
there  are  over  fifteen  businesses  and  industries  involved  in  the  commission. 
Members  include  persons  from  rehabilitation,  community  based  agencies,  and 
specia:  agencies.    The  committee  meets  regularly  to  advise  the  school  on 
current  job  trends,  training  requirements,  and  psychosocial    'cills  necessary 
for  job  retention.    They  assist  vocational  education  staff  with  curriculum 
development  to  insure  a  dynamic,  realistic  and  appropriate  skill  training 
program  leading  to  full-time  employment.    Most  important,  the  commission 
provides  work  study  part-time  employment  for  junior  and  senior  studentc.  The 
commission  is  responsible  for  a  80%  job  placement  rate  for  Horace  Mann  students 
gi^aduating  from  the  school. 

Local  businesses  and  industries  have  donated  well  over  $150,000.00  worth  of 
equipment  and  supplies  to  the  vocational  programs  to  insure  current,  state  of 
the  art  job  training. 


Rainbow  Place 

The  Rainbow  Place  is  a  student  operated  school  store  since  1984.    The  store  is 
part  of  the  marketing  and  distributive  education  program.     (See  Exhibit  03.) 
The  Rainbow  Place  is  open  for  business  daily  for  approximately  one  and  a  half 
hours.    This  store  is  run  by  the  high  school  students.    What  appears  as  a 
business  is  also  a  classroom  in  disguise.    Each  of  the  students  has  a 
designated  job.    These  include  cashier,  recorder  for  the  inventory,  security, 
bagger,  salesperson  and  supply  stock  person.    These  assignments  are  given  to 
the  students  according  to  their  competencies  and. abilities.    A  careful  record 
is  kept  by  the  teacher  to  ensure  all  students  have  an  opportunity  i-o  learn  each 
of  the  areas  in  the  marketing  and  distribution  class. 

The  teacher's  role  in  the  store  classroom/business  is  troubleshooting.  The 
teacher  appears  to  be  an  onlooker.    However,  this  i.^.  intentional  so  that 
students  feel  they  are  assuming  the  sole  responsibili;  /  of  running  the  store. 
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Inuependence  and  confidence  are  developed  through  this  teaching  method.  The 
students  know  the  tei^jher  is  available  for  information  or  problem  solving. 
They  are  continuously  encouraged  to  seek  help  when  necessary.    At  the  end  of 
class  the  teacher  uiscust.ce  variour  issues  that  have  occurred  during  ^he  time 
that  the  store  was  open.    Students  are  allowed  to  develop  solutions  to  the 
store  situations. 

The  teacher's  goal  is  for  students  to  learn  marketing  and  distribution  through 
hands-on  traiaing,  independent  decision  making  and  co-teaching.    These  teaching 
methoas  allow  students  to  attain  maximum  success  in  the  worl^^^ng  world. 

A  teacher-adapted  JANUS  interest  inventory,  Talent  Assessment  Program,  and 
informal  technique  are  used  to  evaluate  the  students  by  grade  level. 

A  competency  list  of  duties  is  '^3ed  to  teach  the  students  all  aspects  of  retail 
sales.    (See  Exhibit  8^.)    The  competency  list  allows  the  teacher  to  know  at 
cll  times  where  each  of  the  students'  understanding  is  in  the  program.  The 
teacher  develops  the  students'  skills  at  an  individual  pace.    The  student 
becomes  a  student  teacher  in  training  when  he  or  she  becomes  competent  in  one 
area.    The  student  becomes  more  secure  in  his/her  position  and  encourages 
independence,  confidence  and  self-awareness.    Acquiring  the  competencies 
results  in  vocat^ional  employment.    Proper  behavio^  .  appropriate  attitude  toward 
customers,  and  prioritizing  duties  as  a  retail  ol-.k  are  emphasized.  Skills 
achieved  are  transferred  to  the  student's  community  job  placement. 

Media  Reaources 

A  full  time  media  staff  person  produces  audiovisual  p'^ej^entations,  public 
relations  materials  for  the  community  and  instructional  materials  for  the 
Horace  Mann  School  staff. 


Excellence  Awards 

The  Horace  Mann  School  has  recently  ^een  recognized  as  an  exemplary  program  in 
various  ways: 

1.  ^  resident's  Citation  Prograir  for  Private  Sector  Initiatives,  given  by 
the  President  of  the  United  Stat'^s, 

2.  Certificate  of  Appreciation  from  the  Metro  South/West  Employment  and 
Training  Administration, 

3.  Handock  Endowment  for  Academics,  Recreation  and  Teaching, 

4.  Whole  Scouting  Family  Commendation  from  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 

5.  The  Ijxeraplary  Private  Schooj.  Recognition  Project  Council  for  American 
Private  Education, 

6.  The  Boston  Plan  for  Excellence  in  the  Public  Schools,  a  Bank  of  boston 
School  Initiative  Grant, 
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7.    Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Education  Commendable  School 


Pi*actice. 


Other  Factors  that  Make  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  Effective 

This  informati<  •  is  based  on  materials,  observations,  and  interviews  conducted 
VSn  staff  during  a  site  visit  in  the  Spring  of  1987. 

Principal 

K    Provide  opportunities  for  teacher  input  to  ?kill  classes,  scheduling,  and 
adjustments. 

2.  Find  seed  money  for  a  particular  vocational  program  to  see  if  it  is  a 
viable  offering  through  the  years.  This  "frees  you"  to  seek  matching 
dollars  from  business  and  industry. 

.    Include  a  program  evaluation  component  in  the  activities  that  have 
measurable  items  in  place. 

4.  People  make  programs.    Staff  need  to  believe  in  programs  and  "buy  into 
them." 

5.  Give  staff  time  to  develop  the  program.    This  takes  more  than  one  year. 


6.  The  administrator  mur'^  believe  in  vocational  education. 

7.  Have  faith  in  your  staff. 


8.  Consider  what  will  keep  teachers  at  school  and  look  to  what  can  "better" 
them  here. 

9.  The  school  committee  (board  of  education)  depends  on  the  "handicapped 
professional"  to  provide  quality  educational  services. 


Director  of  Vocational  Education 

1.  The  school  needs  an  "up  front"  staff  person  co  relate  to  business  and 
industry. 

2.  Business  and  industry  want  to  make  a  profit  and  " -.ed  competent  workers. 

3.  Establish  a  professional  contact  system.    1o  out  and  make  it  happen.  Make 
them  believe  in  you.    Start  with  a  businesslike  appea  ince. 

4.  When  you  say  you  will  be  there,  be  there. 

5.  Provide  services  to  the  community  that  you  say  you  have  available. 

6.  Use  professional  public  relation  efforts  -  media,  presentations,  and  other 
high  visibility  means  to  get  the  word  out  on  your  school  and  students. 
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7.  Identify  state  of  the  art  industries  and  develop  school  labs  from  them, 

8.  The  pay  in  work  experience  programs  should  be  real  dollars. 

9.  Career  information  starts  in  sixth  grade,  leading  to  career  developraent  in 
ninth  grade. 

10.  Having  vocational  teachers  out  in  the  community  has  benefited  the 
vocational  classes,  reduced  staff  turnover  and  provided  long  term  teaching 
careers. 

11.  The  Transition  from  school  to  work  requires  followup  and  ongoing  support 
including  during  lay  off  times,  understanding  fringe  benefits,  and 
interacting  with  alumni,  employers  and  supervisors. 

12.  Horace  Mann  School  is  a  strong  believer  in  early  job/work  experience. 

Vocational  Education  Teachers 

1.  The  administrators  believe  in  vocational  education  and  put  together  a  good 
package  of  funding  to  implement  and  maintain  programs. 

2.  Relate  class  instruction  to  job  information.    Teachers  adapt  Boston  Public 
Schools  curriculum  by  unit. 

3.  We  need  to  deal  more  to  help  the  adolesc  ;nt  accept  his/her  deafness* 

^.    Our  students'  parents  have  limited  involvement  and  do  not  provide  much 
feedback  to  us.    The  best  teacher  initiated  contacts  are  job  relateo  and 
concerned  with  helping  students  develop  realistic  career  goals. 

5.  If  parents  are  non-English  spe?  .ing  or  -i.lliterate,  school  letters  are  read 
over  the  phone  to  them. 

6.  Special  education  training  lOr  vocational  educators  was  very  helpful. 

7.  Boston  School  curriculum  changes  in  the  pa^^t  five  years  have  emphasized 
job  training,  work  experience,  and  coordinating  vocational  classes  with 
available  area  jobs  (e.g.,  the  micrographics  program). 

8.  We  are  providing  all  high  schools  i/ich  a  computer  vocational  component  by 
installing  modems  at  each  high  school. 

9.  Learning  packets  were  developed  in  word  processing  class  in  progressive 
order  of  difficulty.    Each  emphasizes  previously  learned  skills  and 
knowledge. 

10.  Vocational  classes  stress  basic  skills  since  jobs  will  change  (e.g.,  due 
to  the  effect  that  computers  have  on  jobs). 

11.  The  Boston  Schools'  "Star"  student  recognition  program  helps  motivate 
students. 


4. 
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12c    '\ie  t'^r':  "You're  in  the  Job"  from  the  Visual  Education  Corporation  is 
great  for  job  awareness  and  discussing  actual  job  related  situations 
(asking  for  a  raise,  changing  jobs,  grievance  procedures,  coffee  break 
behavior) . 

13*    Demonstrations  and  N^isuals  are  used  extensively  in  vocational  classes. 

The  lEP  and  daily  skill  training  are  based  on  what  the  student  needs  after 
graduation. 

15.  Using  graduates  as  rcle  models  is  highly  successful, 

16.  If  kids  fail,  be  prepared  to  "retool"  them  on  an  individual  basis. 

17.  All  vocational  staff  work  hard  at  staying  current  in  their  rapidly 
changing  fields. 

18.  Horace  Mann  staff  use  the  step  method  of  decision  making  to  help  students 
maintain  reality  in  work  and  career  decisions. 


Work  Study  Staff 

1.  Periodic  meetings  with  vocational  staff  help  to  monitor  the  students' 
progress. 

2.  Extensive  tutoring  and  modifying  of  teaching  styles  are  used  to  meet 
student  needs. 

3.  Team  teaching  with  other  work  study  and  high  school  teachers  is  utilized 
to  create  "themes"  for  instruction  and  coordination. 

^.    "Zeroing  in"  on  post  high  school  needs  has  helped  students  become  more 
successful. 


Supported  Work  Program  Staff 

1.  Teach  students  that  work  behavior  and  school  behavior  are  different. 

2.  The  supported  work  program  held  a  kick-off  dinner  attended  by  all 
participants. 

3.  Teach  students  co  take  the  initiative  in  their  jobs.    Focus  especially  on 
to  students  that  have  been  over-protected  in  the  past. 

The  redesigning  of  industry  tools  and  equipment  was  done  cooperatively  by 
the  school  and  Honeywell  personnel. 

5.  Students  who  interviewed  by  the  employers  create  an  awareness  on  both 
sides. 

6.  The  cooperative  agreement  between  Horace  Mann  School  and  Honeywell  Bull 
was  basec  on  the  world  of  work,  not  academia.    The  linking  of  school  and 
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industry       the  raajor  part  cf  tht  working  agree:rient,    flexibility  is  a 
main  ingredient  throughout. 

7.  Placement  and  ^^ollowup  services  by  Horace  Mann  staff  were  impcr'ant 
nomponentn  to  ur^e  in  selJlng  the  program  to  employers. 

8.  Students  need  additionrtl  training  in  understanding  paychecks  (e.g.,  less 
v/ork  time  equals  less  pay). 

9.  Full  time  on  site  staff  has  been  the  crucial  component.    It  would  have 
been  too  great  a  ^urden  on  company  supervisors,  especially  for  crisis 
Intervention. 

10.    Commitment  from  company  management  takes  time  and  planning. 
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Considerations  for  Those  Wishing  to  Replicate  This  Project 


Administrative 

1.  An  adminrstrator  must  be  committed  to  vocational  education  and  to  flexible 
scheduling. 

2.  An  administrator  for  the  vocational  department  must  be  assigned. 

3.  Ar  ability  to  obtain  federal,  state  and  pri/ate  funds  is  a  major  plus. 
A  willingness  to  take  risks  is  very  important. 


The  estimated  startup  cost  is  $200,000  per  new  skill  training  laboratory.  The 
estimated  maintenance  cost  is  $100,000  per  skill  training  laboratory. 


Assuming  administrative,  academic,  and  support  staff  are  in  place,  it  will  take 
one  teacher  and  one  paraprofes.^ional  (plus  consultants)  per  laboratory  per  20 
students  to  start.    To  sustain  the  program  it  will  require  one  toacher  and  one 
paraprofessionai  per  laboratory  per  20  students. 

Project  Initiation  Procedures 

1.  Conduct  a  needs  assessment.    Include  current  labor  needs  and  student 
population  needs. 

2.  Seek  funding. 

3»    Contact  businesses  and  industries  with  expertise  in  the  new  lab  to  be 
opened. 

^.    Obtain  consultants  from  industry. 

5.  Solicit  donations. 

6.  Hire  and  train  new  staff  (or  retrain  existing  staff). 
Technical  Assistance  Available 

1.  Pr:ject  staf*  will  travel  to  other  sites. 

2.  Others  may  visit  this  site. 


Fiscal 


Staffing 


3«    Brochures  and  a  visual  preseritation  and  tr^aining  manuals  ar^i 
available* 

U.    Conference  and  workshop  presentations  are  also  possibilities. 

5.    Staff  will  respond  co  telephone  and  mail  inquiries. 

For  information  on  costs,  contact  the  principal  or  the  p'^'Ograra  director • 


Instructional/Staff  Development  Nater5.als  Available 
Type 

1 .  Brochure 

2.  Videotape 

3>    Training  Manuals 

Cost 

1 •  None 

2.  Unknown  at  this  time 

3.  Unknown  at  this  time 

Ordering  Procedures 

Contact:    Patrice  DiNatale,  Principal 

or 

Louis  J.  Bianchi,  Program  Director 
Horace  Mann  School 
40  Armington  Street 
Allston,  MA  02134 
(617)  787-53'i3 
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EXHIBIT  75 


RUN  DATE  10/15/86 
PAGE  1.001 


Boston  Public  Schools 
Individualized  Educational  Plan 


RE-EVALUATION         MEETING  HELD  9/29/86 
PERIOD  COVERED  BY  PLAN  9/86  TO  9/87 
LIAISON  NAME  BORR,  LESLIE 
LIAISON  POSITION  TEACHER  OF  DEAF 

STUDENT  NAME 
PARENT/GUARDIAN  NAME 
STUDENT  SEX  F  BIRTHJATE 
ADDRESS 

cm  CODMAN  SO-DOR  ZIP  CODE  0212h 
HOME  PHONE  WORK  PHONE 


STUDENT  ID  NUMBER 
SCHOOL  HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  GR.  12 
PROTOTYPE  502.4  MAJOR  SRV  TYPE  H4 
mNOR  SRV  T^PES  NONE 

RACE  HISPANIC 

STUDENT'S  DOMINANT  LANG  SPANISH 
STUDENTS  HOME  LANG  ENGLISH 
LAU  CATEGORY  PREDOM  ENGLISH 
LAU  STEP  0 


NAME 

Weingroff,  Marianne 
Tattle,  Karin  S. 
Loughlin,  Rita  M. 
Mazzotta,  Mary  G. 
Zane,  Robin  L. 
Roman,  Andrea 
Owen,  Rebeca  B. 
Borr,  Leslie  R. 
Recchia,  Jayne 


TEAM  PARTICIPANTS 

ROLE  DESCRIPTION 

ETL  Chair 
Psychologist 
School  Nurse 
Teacher  of  Deaf 
Teacher  of  Deaf 
Parent 
Liaison 

Teacher  of  Deaf 
Audiologist 


SIGNATURES 
(ON  FILE) 


I  certify  that  the  goals  stated  in  this  plan  are  those  recomijended  by  the  team 
and  that  the  indicated  services  will  be  provided. 

PRINCIPAL  DINATALE,  PATRICE    DATE  10/15/86    SP  ED  ADMIN    WEINGROFF,  MARIANN 
DATE  10/15/86 

If  placement  outside  the  local  education  agency  is  recommended,  I  certify  tha^ 
the  facility  is  able  to  provide  the  services  stated  in  this  plan. 


DIRECTOR  OF 
=  RESPONSE 

I  ACCEPT  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PLAN 


DATE 


DATE  10/27/86  COMMENT 


I  DO  NOT  ACCEF"^  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PLAN 

I  POSTPONE  A  DECISION  UNTIL  AN 
INDEPENDENT  EVALUATION  IS 
COMPLETED 
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EXHIBIT  75,  contd. 


DATE(S)  lEP  PRESENTED:  DATE  lEP  FJLLY  IMPLEMENTED 

STUDENT  NAME  I.D.  NUMBER  MEETING  DATE  9/29/86 

PAGE  2. A. 001 

STUDENT  PROFILE 

STRENGTHS  WEAKNESSES  LEARNING  STYLE  PHYSICAL  CONSTRAINTS 

AT  ENTION  SPAN  HEARING  LOSS  TOTAL  COMMUNICATIONS  WEARS  HEARING  AID 

RECREATIONAL  SKILLS  DEPENDABILITY         ALL  CHANNELS  CRITICAL  HEARING 

OUTGOING  PEER  RELATIONSHIPS  CRITICAL  SPEECH 

STUDENT  IS  NOT  ON  MEDICATION 

PROMOTIONAL  POLICY:  YES  ATTENDANCE:  YES  REPORT  CARD:  YES  FINAL  EXAM:  NO 
DEGREE  OF  READING  POWER:  NO 

COMMENTS: 

She  requires  a  small  structured  classroom  taught  by  a  teacher  of  the  deaf. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  academics  and  vocational  skill  training.    Work  study 
program  includes  half  time  supervised  placement  in  job  outside  of  school. 
Reading/language  CRT  level  3  passing  at  50$.    Writing  CRT  level  3  passing  at 
50$.    Math  CRT  level  3  passing  at  50$.    DRP  substituted  by  Brigance  reading 
comprehension  level  2  with  50$  achieved  by  12th  graJe.    The  Horace  Mann  School 
Behavior  Management  System,  as  described  in  the  school  based  rules  and  the 
rules  and  regulations;  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  as  described  in  the  code  of 
discipline  and  the  standards  of  behavior,  will  be  implemented. 


ADDITIONAL  INFORHATKM 

-  RECOMMENDED  MAINSTREAM  CLASSES  -  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ADAPTATIONS 

NONE  RECOMMENDED    NO  MAINST  NONE  REQUIRED 

COST  SHAhING:  NONE  CONTACT  PERSON: 

MINIMUM  COMPETENCY  WILL  BE  ADMINISTERED  THIS  YEAR  IN: 

MINIMUM  COMPETENCY  WILL  NOT  BE  ADMINISTERED  THIS  YEAR  IN:  READING  MATH  WRITING 

LISTENING 

COMMENTS: 

Inappropriate  due  to  handicapping  conditions 

RE-EVALUATION  HAS  NOT  BEEN  REQUESTED.  PROGRESS  REPORTS  DUE: 
FIRST  ANNUAL  REVIEW  DUE:    9/8?  FIRST:  2/8? 

SECOND  ANNUAL  REVIEW  DUE:  9/88  SECOND:  9/8? 

RE-EVALUATION  OF  lEP  DUE:  9/89 
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EXHIBIT  75,  contd. 


OTHER  lEP  COMPONENTS  INCLUDE  THE  FOLLOWING: 

1.  Special  education  service  delivery, 

2.  Current  performances  level  and  teaching  approach  and  methodology 
fc^  each  general  goal, 

3.  Specific  student-centered  objsctives. 
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EXHIBIT  76 


Micrographics 
Student  Competencies  Checklist 


STUDEHT: 
KEY 

CPTS    Can  perform  task  with  supervision. 

CPTOS    Can  perform  task  without  (minimal)  supervision, 

INDPT    T'dependently  perform  task. 

SUPV    Can  supervise  others. 

AREA  TO  BE  MASTERED  CPTS         CPTOS         IWDPT  SUPV 

Micrographic  Careers 

Reader  Operating 

Reader  Retrieval 

Reader  Printer 

Reader  Printer  Maintenance 

Document  Prepar-^tion 

Camera  Planetary 

Camera  Rotary 

Camera  Step  and  Repeat 

Film  Handling 

Document  Preparation 

Film  Processing 

Inspection  Teciiniques 

Jacket  Filler 

Jacket  Inspections 

Duplication  Procedures 

Diazo  Exposure 

Diazo  Developing 

Chemical  Safety 

Equipment  Safety 

Document  Filing 

Customer  Interface 

Career  Awareness  and  Interviewing  Techniquej 
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EXHIBIT  77 


Assessment  and  Curriculum  Objectives  for  Multihaiidi';apped 
Deaf  Student/Independent  Living  Skills 

Specific  objectives  in  a  computer  format  are  available  for  the  following 
areas.    A  checklist  for  sign  language,  speech,  and  print  communication 
accompanies  the  specific  objectives. 

Personal  Management 

1.  Self  Idertity 

2.  Bathing 
3#  Grooming 

Health 
5*    Sex  Education 

Consumer  Skills 

1 .  Cooking 

2.  Shopping 

3.  Clothing  Cnre 
^*  Home  Management 

5.  Money  Management 

6.  Consumerism 

7.  Work  Related  Money 

8.  Banking 

thenatica 

1.  Math  Concepts  and  Counting 

2.  Calendar  Skills 

3.  Time 
Temperature 

5*  Measurement 

Conmunlcatlon  Skills 

1.  Essential  Written  Information 

2.  Interpreter  Services 

3»    Specia?  Equipment  for  the  Deaf 

General  .ommunication  Development 
5*    Oral  Communication 

Interpersonal  Relationships 

1.  Etiquette 

2.  Personality/Peers 

3.  Family 
Community  Figures 

5.    Recreation  and  Hobbies 
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EXHIBIT  77,  contd. 


CoMinity  Skills  and  Services 

1 •  Organizations 

2.  Employment 

3.  Transportation  Skills 

4.  Work  Adjustment  Behaviors 

Functionally  Related  Acadeaic  Skills 
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EXHIBIT  78 


Outline  of  Work  Adjustment  Behaviors 


Topics  to  be  discussed/add»^essed  in  work  study  group: 
Difference  Between  Hourly  and  Full-Time  Workers 

1.  Schedule,  breaks,  vacation 

2.  Benefits,  perks,  seniority 

3*    Respect  lor  older,  experienced  workers 

^.    Accepting  your  status 

5.    Healthy  attitude  toward  others 

How  to  Express  Job  Dissatisfaction 

1 .  When 

2.  To  whom 

3»  How  -  appropriate  approach 

^.  "Giving  new  job  a  chance" 

Cb'Tging  Jobs 

1 .  Promotion 

2.  Who  to  ask 

3.  How  to  ask 
^.  Time  frames 

Overtijiie 

1 .  Hefusing/accepting 

2.  Decision-making  exercises 
3*  Requesting 

^.    Needing  more  work 

Slow  Times 

1.  Asking  for  more  work 

2.  Finding  supervisor  when  task  is  complete 

3.  Showing  initiative 

Recognizing  things  that  need  to  be  done 
5.    Working  v;hile  others  are  on  break 

Socializing  on  the  Job 

1 .  Appropriate  times 

2.  With  whom  (deaf/hearing  coworkers) 

3.  Appropriate  topics  of  conversation 

^.    Expressing  feelings  about  others  to  coworkers 

a)  problems  with  teamwork 

b)  personality  differences 


EXHIBIT  78,  contd. 


Coiftplalnts  About  Supervisor/Boas 


Getting  Thrc  ^  Tedious  Tasks 


!•  Some  parts  o:  any  job  are  more  fun,  more  interesting  than  others 
2.    Coping  mechanisms 


The  Rif  it  Channels 


1 .  Hierarchy 

2.  Coming  to  '^ork  supervisor  (Horace  Mann)  to  jheck  first,  before 
discussing  a  situation 

Learning  to  HOLD  the  Situation  in  Check  Ontil  the  Proper  Person  Can  be  Spoken 
Wit:- 


Controlling  Anger/Other  Inappropriate  Emotions  at  Work 


Vacation 


1.  Proper  approach  for  requesting  time,  place,  role-playing  of  language 

2.  Requesting  in  advance 

3*  Using  u  calendar  when  meeting  with  the  boss 

^.  Writing  datej  and  double-checking  with  boss  and  school 

5.  Assuming  responsibility  for  returning  on  the  proper  day 

6.  Working  during  school  vacations 

7.  Coming  to  school  during  "work  vacation"  days 

8.  Knowing       ^tion  policy  before  asking  -  are  you  due?  vacation 
time  frame,  limits?,  specific  requests 

9.  Planning  a  vacation 


Quitting 

1 .  Knowing  why  you  want  to  quit 

2.  Rationally  discussing  reasons  for  q. itting 

3.  Appropriate  reasons  for  quitting 
^.  Inappropriate  reasons  for  quitting 

5.  Assuming  personal  responsibility  for  rec.- ons 

6.  Discussing  reasons  with  work  supervisor  at  school  ana  at  job  site 

7.  Two  week  notice 

8.  Letter  of  resignation  a-^d  thank  you 

9.  Timelines  for  holdi^jg  a  job  before 


Layoffs 

1 .  Reasons  for  layoffs 

2.  Procedures 

3.  Benefits  iue 
4*  Consequences 

5.    Looking  for  a  new  Job 


• 
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EXHIBIT  78,  contd. 


Hor^sty 

1*    Importance  of  time  card  and  not  tampering  with  it 

2.  Eroployee  uheft 

3.  Honesty  in  relaying  a  situation  to  supervisor 

4.  With  others  employees 

Discipline  at  Work 

U    Earnings  -  informal,  formal,  procedures 

2.  Suspension  -  reasons  for  and  consequences 

3.  Fired  -  reasons  for  and  consequences 

4.  Consequences  of  above 

5.  Understanding  and  obeying  rules  at  work 

a)  safety  rules 

b)  rules  of  discipline 

Interpersonal  Skills/Attitudes 

1.  Getting  along  coworkers  -  deaf,  hearing 

2.  Cooperative  spirit 

3.  Getting  along  with  customers 
Getting  along  with  the  boss/management 

Success  at  Work 

U    Job  upgrading,  "posting  up" 

2,  Long  range  happiness 

3.  Futur-e  goals  at  work 
U,    Financial  independence 

5.    Guest  speakers  -  role  models  -  alumni 

Making  a  Good  First  Impression 

1 •    After  the  interview 

Getting  used  to  a  new  job 
3«    Who  and  what  to  ask 

Career  Planning 

1.  Time  line  of  working  years 

2.  Short  term  and  long  range  goals 

3.  Value  of  work  experience 

a)  volunteer 

b)  temporary  jobs 

c)  permanent  jobs 

d)  part  time,  full  time  jobs 

4.  Financial  real'ty  in  jobs 

5.  Salaries  -  estimating  earnings  in  different  jobs 


EXHIBIT  78,  contd. 


Punctuality  on  the  Job 

1.  Accepting  personal  responsibility 

2.  Exercising  self-discipline 
3*  Time  planning 

^.  Warnings  -  consequei  ces 

5>  Acceptable  excuses 

6*  Non-acceptable  excuses 

Attendance  -  Absence 

1.  Accepting  personal  responsibility 

2.  Dependability 

3-  Frequency/duration  of  absence 

^.  Using  personal  days,  sick  le:  /e 

5.  Acceptable  excuses 

6.  Non-acceptable  excuses 

7.  Consequences  of  absence 

a)  loss  of  pay 

b)  termination 

8.  Ways  to  notify  the  boss  of  absence 

Good  Work  Quality 

1.  Attitude,  pride,  initiative 

2.  Attention,  effort 

3.  Compete  oy,  skill  development 
^.  Asking  for  help 

Work  Rules 

1.  Differences  from  job  to  job 

2.  Reasons  for  rules  -  health,  safety,  production 

3.  Obeying  work  rules 

a)  time  limits  for  breaks,  lunch 

b)  signing  in  and  out 

4.  Consequences  of  breaking  rules 

Solving  on  the  Job  Problems 

1 .  Develop  examples  of  problems 

2.  Specific  situations  causirg  problems 

3.  Who  to  talk  to  about  the  problem 

U.    Develop  various  ways  to  solve  the  problem 

Counseling  -  Personal  and  Job  Related 

1.  How  to  know  when  you  need  it 

2.  How  to  get  it,  from  whom 

3.  What  counseling  will  and  will  not  do 
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EXHIBIT  78,  contd. 


Decision  Making 

1.  Personal,  life  choices  and  decisions 

2.  Career  related  decisions 

Academic  Transition 

K  Application 

2*    Paycheck  computation  and  vocaoulary 

3.  Transportation  math 

Vocabulary  for  restroom^    several  different  names,  how  to  ask 
to  leave  the  work  area 
5.    Functional  signs 

6  •    Not3  writing :    requests ,  questions ,  information 

a)  asking  for  vocation,  day  off,  to  leave  early 

b)  clarifying  information 

c)  requesting  assistance 

d)  aiiking  someone  to  make  a  phone  call  for  you 

e)  requesting  over*-.ime,  refusing  overtime 

7.  Abbreviations  for  personal  titles:    ATTY,  etc. 

8.  Abbreviations  for  work  site  vocabulary,  functional  signs  vocabulary 

9.  Estimation  skills 
10.  Metrics 

IK    Sequencing,  matching,  sorting 

12.  Locating  coordinates 

13.  Reading  cursive  handwriting 

1^^,    Looking  up  words  in  the  dictionary 

15.  Money 

a)  making  change 

b)  budgeting 

c)  gross  vs  net 

d)  "chipping  in"  for  things  at  work 

e)  splitting  an  "out  to  lunch"  check 

f)  tipping 

g)  use  of  vending  machines  (food,  dollar  changer) 

16.  "Hours  of  OTyeration"  -  stores,  businesses,  checking  ahead  before  going 
17-    Entrance  to  worksite  -  security  (during  the  week  vs  weekends  or  off 

hoors  or  overtime) 

Postsecondary  Education 

1.  Vocational  vs  liberal  arts 

2.  Technical  schools,  community  colleges,  colleges 

3.  Reasons  for  attending 

^.    College  counseling,  applications 


EXHIBIT  79 
Job  Opportunity  Letter  to  Student/Parent 


Dear 


A  job  has  become  available  for  ^  at 


would  begin  work  on 


and  work  from  to 


The  pay  will  be  an  hour.    will  be  responsible 

for  his/her  own  transportation  to  and  from  work. 

It  Is  important  that    have  a  work  experien'^e  that  will 

allow  him/her  to  work  independently  with  and  without  immediate  supervision. 
*i'he  school  will  supervise  and  support  your  son/daughter  at  work  to  ensure 
every  possible  success. 

Wfc  feel  that  the  work  experience  gained  in  this  program  is  imoortant  for 

 .    It  will  help  him/her  learn  and  demonstrate  the  values 

of  attendance  and  punctuality,  cooperation,  initiative,  and  dependability 
on  the  job.    Hopefully  this  work  expe.  ience  will  help   


develop  skills,  habxts,  attitudes,  and  personal  characteristics  necessary 
for  career  entry. 

We  need  your  permission  for  to  participate  in  this  program. 

If  you  have  any  questions  please  call  us  at  787-5313  or  254-4350.  Please  sign 
below  to  indicate  that  you  have  r^ad  this  letter  and  give  your  permission 

for   »s  participation. 

 ,  Vocational  Teacher 


I  have  read  this  letter  and  give  permission  for 
participate  in  a  job  experience  at   


Parent  signature   

Date    ^  - 
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EXHIBIT  79,  contd. 


Job  Information  for  Student/Parent 


Dear  Pa-^ent  of 


Now  that    has  a  job  at   

there  are  some  very  important  facts  you  should  fully  understand. 

's  work  schedule  wil]  be: 


Monday   

Tuesday   

Wednesday   

Thursday   

Friday   

Saturday   

Sunday   

Attendance  and  punctuality  are  very  important.    The  employer  expects   

to  be  at  work  EVERY  DA/,  ON  TIME.    Personal  illness  is  the  onlj  acceptable 

excuse  for  missing  work.    If    is  sick  and  cannot  go  to  work, 

someone  MUST  CALL  THE  BOSS  and  tell  him  that    will  be 

absent  from  work  that  day.    You  must  call  the  boss  every  day   

will  miss  wo»"k.    You  should  call  as  ea^^ly  in  the  day  as  possible.    The  work 

telephone  is   .    Ask  for   

(Supervisor). 

  is  expected  to  work  his  regular  schedule  during  school 

vacations.    Vacation  from  school  does  not  mean  /acation  from  work.    It  is 

 's  responsibility  to  know  and  follow  his  work  schedule  during 

school  vacations.    Failure  to  work  during  school  vacation  will  result  in  loss 
of  the  job. 

This  work  study  job  is  intended  to  give  a  realistic  woi'k 

experience  in  preparation  for  the  world  of  work.    Your  cooperation  and  support 
are  essential  to  's  success  at  work. 


Yours  truly, 


Vocational  Teacher 

I  have  read  this  letter  and  agree  to  support  in  his  work 

study  job. 

Parent  signature   

Date 
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EXHIBIT  79,  contd. 
Letter  to  Student /Parent  Concetning  Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI) 

Dear  , 

Now  that    has  begun  a  part-time  job,  you  shoula  be  aware  of 

your  responsibility  r^egardmg  your  son/daught^^' s  SSI  cdyiT:ents. 

The  fact  that  he/she  has  paid  employment  will  not  necessarxiy  mean  the  eod  of 
SSI  payments.    An  SSI  recipient  is  allowed  to  earn  up  to  $65  a  month  without 
affecting  Sol  benefits.    After  that,  SSI  benefits  are  reduced  slightly 
depending  on  the  amount  of  money  earned. 


Your  responsibility  is  to  notify  the  SSI  office  immediately,  and  tell  them  that 
your  son/daughter  has  s^a^ted  a  part-time  job.  Then  you  must  report  the  amount 
he/she  earns  r        ly.    The  SSI  office  will  adjust  the  checks  accordingly. 

If  this  procedure  is  not  followed,  it  could  lead  to  overpayment  of  SSI  and 
confusion  at  a  later  date. 


The  part-time  employment  should  not  affect  Medicaid  payments. 

The  goal  of  our  progrcm  is  inujpendence  and  sustained  employment  for  your 
son/daughter. 

We  feel  the  benefits  the  work  l  idy  student  gains  from  paid,  part-time 
employment  are  strong  supplements  to  SSI.    Also,  the  money  your  son/daughter 
earns  at  work  '^ill  offset  any  overall  reduction  in  SSI  payments. 


Yours  truly, 


Ann  Levis 

Work  Study  Coordinator 


I'ROGllAM  MISSION 
'i'hc  piograni  h.is  been  fiinucd  hy  llic  Olficc  of 
Special  Eilucalioii  «iiid  Keh.ibiliUilioa  Seivjces  uf 
llic  Unilcd  Suies  Oeparlmcnl  uf  Educulioii,  and 
by  llic  Massacl)useUs  Oepiirlnienl  uf  Oeeup.i- 
lu)nal  liduealioii,  us  a  euuperalive  clfori  among 
special  educahun,  business  and  induslry,  and 
liusion  Universily  Tlic  overall  nn^siun  of  I  he 
pru^ram  is  lu  develop,  nnplemeiU,  and  denion- 
slrale  a  model  iransiUun  program  lu  increase  llie 
cmployabilily,  mdcpendenee,  and  eommuiiily 
nilegrahon  uf  severely  disabled  sludenls.  As  a 
model  program,  uur  fueus  is  lu  devclup  elfeelivc 
slralegies  havm  a  direel  impacl  un  special  needs 
sludenls,  as  well  as  U)  dissemmale  prugrani  nuid- 
cIs  lhal  iiKiy  be  used  by  olher  seliuuls,  sehoul  sys- 
lems,  and  buiiiaess  and  mdusliy. 


EXHIBIT  80 


IIk'  I'ransiiioii  Skill  Ucvclupiuciil 
and  Sujipurlcd  Wurk  rrugraui 

i.s  ituppuiled  by 

iiuneywell  infuriualiun  Syslcms,  Inc. 

Rayllieun  Cunipany 

infurnialiuii  Tcehnolugy,  Inc. 

Iiiieinaliunal  Cenlcr  fur  induslry.  Labur 
and  Kehabililaliun 

Massachusells  I'rujeels  wilh  induslry,  Inc. 
Pc  kins  i'rujecls  wilh  Induslry 
Mussaehusells  Kehabililaliun  Cuinmissiun 
MassaUiusells  Cuiumisiiiuii  fur  ihe  Uhiid 
Uusluii  Public  Sehuols 
and 

Uoslun  UinveiMly 


The 
TRAMSmON 
SIGLL  DEVELOPMENT 
and  SUPPORTED  WORIC 
PROGRAM 

A  Model  Tiamiuon  Fiogfuin 
to  Help  Students  with  SeveiL  Special  Needs 
Make  a  Successful  Transition 
Ftotn  School  to  Wotk  and  Independent  Living 

A  euupci  alive  piogiain  uf 

I  he  I  loiaee  Mann  Sehoul 
fui  Ihc  Deaf  and  Hearing  Impaired 

The  Pel  kins  .School  lui  ihe  Uliiid 

iiuneywell  liifurm<iliun  Systems,  Inc. 

and 

Dcparimciii  of  i^chabihliaiiun  Counseling 
Sargcnl  College  of  Alhcd  Ileiilih  Piofcssiuns 
liustun  Univc'siiy 


Sponsoicd  by 

Olliee  of  Special  Educalion 
and  RehahiliUilion  Scl^'ICcs 
United  States  l^epaitmeiU  of  Educatioi. 
aiul 

Massachusetts  Dcii.nliucnt  ol  Occupational 
Huucaiion 


SAU  IM 


The 
TRANSITION 
SICILL  DEVELOPMENT 
and  SUPPORTED  WORK 
PROGRAM 


What  Is  the  Purpose  of 
the  Transition  rro^ram? 

Aithough  spe^'al  cducaiion  is  inking  incjc.iscd 
re>ponsil)ilily  for  prcpiiring  sUidctils  wiili  severe 
ilis.ibilily  for  work,  over  75  peiecnl  of  Ihe  Mu- 
dcnts  with  special  needs  are  eilher  unemployed 
or  underemployed  afier  griKiu.iUon,  In  atldutoi^, 
stiidenls  and  families  oflcn  lind  ihemseivcs 
un       lo  <iecL  ts  Ihc  .idiiil  .i^cneies  ih.il  piovide 
the  specilic  services  ihcy  necil  lo  he  more  nulc- 
pendenl. 

Tnc  Transjlion  Skill  DcvolopmeiU  and  Sup- 
poilcd  Woik  Program  isdcsigred  lo  provide  spe- 
ci«ih/ed  training  for  siiulcnls  vMih  c'  jrc  dts, .  .li- 
nes dial  will  enable  them  Ui  parlieipa'e  moic 
fully  in  llie  coinnuuiity  .iiui  in  ineaiiiitgliit 
enipl<nnieiit.  The  focus  of  the  program  u  com- 
pre!  ^iisivc,  mvolving  schools  ami  comniiuiity  and 
M^'  !al  serv»';c  agencies  in  a  cooulinalod  elloit  of 
(lansition  planning  and  skill  dcvelopmenl. 


Who  Will  Participrfe  in  the  Program? 

1  ^e  program  is  Jesigneo  for  severely  handi- 
capped stiidcnis,  ncliiding  ihe  dear-hliiul.  in  l!ie 
Midille  and  Hi^'h  Scluml  levels  a'Iio  typically  have 
noi  heep  considered  capable  o)  ciunpciilive 
einployniv  Ml.  or  who  have  had  dilficully  ina'iit.iin- 
ing  cmplo)incni  .ifter  graduation 


EXHIBIT  80,  contd. 


'at  Are  the  Components  of 
the  Iransition  Program? 

The  program  promoles  succcssInI  work  and 
community  mlegralum  by  mvolving  the  sUideni  ni 
the  following  skill-based  lian.sition  components. 

•  I'linclional  Transilron  Assessment  and  Pl  wi- 
n'Mg.  which  begins  in  the  Middle  Sehooi  aiM 
continues  through  High  Scn'Jol,  Iiidividi'  lucd 
perfiirinance  objectives  are  based  on  ti^s* 
meni  of; 

Vocational  skills  and  abilities 
Vocational  inteiesls 
Work  adjiislmenl  behaviors 
Tunctional  academics 
Interpersonal  aiv'  social  skids 
Communily  and  le'sure  skt'Js 

•  Comnumily-Refcrencfd  Cu  nculiim  Training 
to  pKivide  *kill  devehtpmen  in  the  spccilie 
woik  and  communi'y  enviroimenls  in  which  the 
siiident  Will  he  lunctioiiing,  inchKling 

Work  ^  ^  iVhool 
StiiJent 

1 

Coinmumly 

•  Direct  Woik  F.xpeiience  in  a  variety  of  iiuhis- 
tnal  job  Sites,  with  gi.idualcfl  levels  of  support 
and  .iccommod.itions  such  as: 

Job  simulations  Job  shadowing 

Supported  work  Work  eiews 

Summer  employment  Woik  study 

huloendent  competitive*  woik 

•  Transitional  Job  I'l.iccment  and  follow-up  to 
piovule  the  student  with  .i  sii  iiclurcti  program 
i)y  vvIikIi  to  ideiUily,  obt.un.  and  maintain 
empUiyinent.  Students  le.irn  how  lo 
-idcntily  einploymenl  resources 

-use  job  seaith  teclini(|ues 

-Lotii.iet  eiupU>ycis 

-complete  j(Oi  .ipphc.ilions 

-lollow  intcivievv  procedures 

-employ  efleclivc  job-lead  'ollow-itp  strategies 


•  Involvement  tif  Cominuraly  Resources  in  Post- 
employmenl  Activity.  Students  and  families 
le.irn  tt)  use  resouiccs  such  as  the  Massachu- 
setts   jhabilitation  Commission,  Ihe  Comniis- 
sion  ()l  the  Biind.  the  S.    it  Security  Admi.iis- 
tralion,  Projects  with  Ii.uusiry,  the  Uureau  of 
1'iansiiion  Planning,  the  Private  induslries 
Council,  and  many  others. 


What  Are  the  Benefits  of  the  Program? 

Students  — will  gain  realistic  work  expe*  lence,  an 
increase  in  ni.irkelabic  skdis,  a  bettei 
undeistanding  of  the  demands  of  work, 
and  a  systematic  pl<m  to  ensure  a 
smooth  tran.sition  from  school  to  adult 
and  working  lilc. 

Parents  — will  belter  understand  the  work  poten- 
tial of  the  St u lie  lit  and  be  better  able  to 
access  the  nceessarv  adult  services 
available  niilie  comnuiMy. 

Commuiuly  — will  have  a  better  nnderstaniling  of 
the  e<ipaliiliiies  of  special  needs  stu- 
dents to  be  productive  woikers  .uid  par- 
iicipants  111  the  community. 

Ihisiiiess  — will  have  an  /vailabie  laliur  force  that 
IS  ti.iined  in  job  skills  lor  which  there  is 
<i  favorable  employment  outlook. 

liducation  — will  jiave  a  model  of  how  to  develop 
functioiMi  alliances  with  business  and 
industry,  as  veil  ;is  specific  program- 
m.itic  itesciiptions  that  wilt  highhght 
stud  Its'  abilities  to  develop  meaning- 
ful p.ii  licipation  m  the  con^nuinity. 


l-nr  furiticr  Miforni.iiion  coiUac. 

Nairn. tn  f  *  I  J'lfsh,  Sc  D 
Pu»jccl  Dirci.101 

1  )cp.i!ii))ciil  iif  lU'lubilil.iiitm  Counschng 
S.iigciil  (  oltc^L*  1)1  Allied  I  le.ihh  I'jolcssions 
Itosluii  I liiivci sity 
IJoslon.  M.us.tLhiiscll'* 
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EXHIBIT  81 


Supported  Work  Environment  Project 

The  following  is  a  concise  step  by  step  explanation  of  how  the  Supported  Work 
Project  is  being  "put  into  action"  successfully.    Examples  of  communications 
and  reports  are  included  to  help  clarify  how  the  program  operates. 

1.  It  is  imperative  to  maintain  a  daily  log.    Writo  down  student  progress 
each  day,  specific  tasks  students  worked  on,  and  behavioral  problems 
which  may  have  occurred.    No^e  positive  and  negative  aspects  of  the 
work  day.    Record  who  you  met  with,  and  the  reasons  for  meeting.  Be 
sure  CO  include  any  employer  reservations  or  concerns  that  may  be 
communicated.    Begin  the  'og  when  students  tegin  school.    Record  all 
steps  taken  to  prepare  each  student  for  supported  work. 

2.  The  teacher  meets  with  business  liaison  for  a  tour  of  facility.    He  or 
she  looks  at  several  jobs  to  develop  familiarity  wit^n  what  the 
business  is  and  how  it  operates  as  a  whole.    View  jobs  with  intent  of 
matching  a  job  to  the  student:    "job  analysis". 

3.  Prepare  a  "student  profile"  for  each  studen*:.    Be  concise  and  honest. 
Present  the  profile  to  the  supervisor  and  other  pertinent  staff 
(Attachment  A).    Meet  with  the  business  liaison  and  openly  discuss 
each  student.    Decide  on  an  appropriate  job  for  training  baaed  on  this 
information.    Do  not  give  any  false  expectations. 

4.  Decide  on  a  pay  schedule  for  the  students.    Set  up  a  time  period  for 
"raises".    For  example:    $2.80/hr.  days  1-30;  $3-35  days  31-90.  After 
day  90,  students  could  be  chosen  for  work  study  at  $6.35  /hr. 
depending  on  success  rate  of  individual  students. 

5.  Write  thank  you  letters  to  the  director  of  operations  and  expanded 
staff.    This  is  imperative.    The  teache^  must  develop  positive  "P.R." 
with  all  in  the  business  who  will  be  involved  with  students. 

6.  Write  a  letter  of  request  for  proposed  "space"  ^or  "work  area"  for 
teacher.    The  teacher  should  explain  what  an  optimal  area  would 
include  (i.e.,  TTY,  phone,  desk). 

7.  Develop  a  descriptive  letter  for  parents  explaining  the  program. 
Explain  all  pertinent  aspects  that  parents  need  to  be  aware  of.  Have 
parents  sign  the  1»    .er  granting  them  permission  for  the  student  to 
participate,  and  rtourn  it  to  school.    Keep  it  on  file  (Attachment  B). 

8.  The  teacher  and  staff  involved  with  the  student  (graduate  students, 
aide,  peer  counselor)  and  students  take  a  tour  of  the  business 
environment.    Obser  s  workers,  tou^  the  cafeteria,  and  locate 
bathrooms. 

9.  The  business  liaison  and/or  teacher  gives  an  overview  of  what  the 
teacher's  role  in  the  program  will  be  to  .upervisors/personnel  who 
will  be  in  direct  contact  with  students.    Clear  up  any  concerns  or 
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ERIC 


reservations.    It  is  imperative  that  the  teacher  "relate"  well  to 
business  employees, 

10.  The  teacher  and  any  staff  assisting  with  t'^aining  participate  in 
thorough  training  session  provided  through  the  business.    The  teacher 
et.  al.  must  learn  specific  jobs  that  students  will  be  trained  ir«  and 
demonstrate  mastery  before  any  teaching  of  skills  to  students  is 
initiated.    In  this  program,  the  approximatv3  time  allotted  for 
training  is  ten  hours.    The  teacher  must  be  given  time  during  the 
school  day  to  attend  training  sessions. 

11.  Maintain  a  log  of  all  meetings  related  to  'he  grant.    Include  the 
date,  who  you  met  with,  the  t  pic,  and  the  length  of  the  meeting.  The 
teacher  must  be  thoroughly  knowledgeable  of  all  aspects  of  the  grant. 

12.  There  must  be  regular  communication  evident  between  business/school/ 
university.    Meetings  should  enable  discussion  of  any  concerns 
whatsoever  regarding  development  of  the  program.    A  system  of  protocol 
must  be  developed  for  communication  purposes.    One  person  from  each 
discipline  must  be  contacted  regarding  meet  .ngs  -  where,  when,  etc. 

^2•    Before  students  begin  the  program,  have  them  write  thank  you  letters 
to  the  business  liaison. 

1i*.    Before  beginning  the  program,  provide  each  student  with  ample  time  to 
develop  competence  with  the  job  he  or  she  will  be  doing.    In  this 
case,  students  "practiced"  with  circuit  boards,  components  and  tools 
five  days  a  week,  one  hour  per  day  for  approximately  three  weeks. 
Practice  sessions  were  held  in  the  vocational  shop  and  used  materials 
given  to  the  school  by  Honeywell. 

15.  While  training  in  school  for  the  job,  provide  classr'ooro  time  to 
explain  rules  and  regulations  of  the  company  where  students  will  be 
working.    Adjust  any  given  materials  for  specific  student  needs.  The 
Employee  Handbook  was  rewritten  to  include  work  procedures,  paycheck 
Information,  work  rules,  absences,  Honeywell  policies,  and  proper 
conduct  on  the  job.    The  printed  wire  assembly  training  program  was 
rewritten.    Parents  receive  a  copy  of  the  wor    rules  and  Employee 
Handbook  with  coding,  details  and  drawings  to  help  students  ""earn  and 
maintain  quality  and  quantity  of  work. 

16.  The  business  liaison  from  Honeywell  and  the  veri^^ication  specialist 
come  to  school  to  observe  students  performing  tasks  they  have  been 
trained  for.    Together  they  decide  if  students  are  skilled 
appropriately  to  begin  supported  work. 

17.  Students  send  or  give  completed  company  applications  to  tne  business 
liaison  for  approval. 

18.  On  the  first  day  of  the  supported  work  program,  students  individually 
interview  with  the  business  liaison.    Expectations  are  explained  to 
students* 
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19.    Teacher's  coraraunication  responsibilities: 

a)  Weekly  Work  Summaries*    These  describe  each  student's  strengths  and 
weaknesses  exhibited  during  the  work  week,  behavioral  problems 
exhibited,  and  types  of  skills  worked  on*    It  is  important  to  be  as 
objective  as  possible* 

b)  Monthly  Report*    At  the  completion  of  every  four  weeks  of  work, 
develop  a  report  based  on  the  four  weekly  work  summaries* 

c)  Weekly  Evaluations*    Using  the  work  study  performance  checklist 
developed  at  Horace  Mann,  complete  the  psychosocial  and  vocational 
skills  categories  based  on  individual  students  week  of  work* 

d)  Monthly  Evaluations*    At  the  end  of  every  four  weeks  of  work, 
complete  the  monthly  form  based  on  an  "average"  of  four  weekly 
evaluations* 

e)  Parent  Letters*    A  weekly/biweekly  letter  is  sent  to  parents 
explaining  how  their  student  is  doing  in  the  program*  Avoid 
technical  explanations  for  parents  with  limited  language*  The 
letter  should  be  signed  by  the  parent,  and  the  student  must  bring 
it  to  the  teacher* 

Copies  of  1  through  k  should  be  sent  to: 

a)  Business  Liaison, 

b)  Immediate  Supervisors, 

c)  Coordinator  of  High  School  Program  (Vocational), 

d)  University  Specialist  in  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 

e)  Grant  files* 

Parents  receive  copies  of  3  and  4,  sign  them  and  return  to  teacher  to 
file*    Teacher  must  make  contact  with  supervisors/personnel  involved 
with  students*    This  should  be  done  intuitively*    A  positive 
relationship  with  business  personnel  must  exist* 

20*      It  is  vital  to  maintain  files  for  the  supported  work  program. 
Following  is  a  complete  list  of  files  initiated  thus  far: 

a)  Weekly  Evaluations*    File  all  work  study  performance  checklists. 

b)  Monthly  Evaluations*    File  all  work  study  performance  checklists 
based  on  "average"  of  four  weeks  work* 

c)  Work  study  Letters/Forms*    File  any  forms  utilized* 

d)  Weekly  Work  Summaries*    File  all  summaries* 

e)  Mo  thly  Work  Summaries*    File  all  based  oi  four  weeks  work* 
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f)  Parent  Communication*    File  all  originals  of  parent    atters.  Be 
sure  a  parent  has  signed  th  i.    File  copies  of  weekly  and  monthly 
work  study  performance  cl^^^klists*    Be  sure  a  parent  has  signed 
them. 

g)  SSI.    Maintain  totals  of  mont'ily  earnings.    At  the  end  of  tht  month 
send  tiie  total  monthly  earnings  form  to  parents.    It  is  the  r 
responsibility  to  notify  SSI.    The  .eacber  must  send  the  form 
explaining  ^nis  to  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  prog'^am. 

h)  Work  Ctudy  Performance  Checklist  for  Gtudents/Parents.  They 
receive  copies  of  checklists  maintained  on  students.    This  has  been 
altered  using  simpler  language.    The  teacher  r^ould  go  over 
evaluations  with  each  student  one  to  one       thi  Monday  morning 
following  the  work  w€3k  rated. 

i)  Student  Handouts  Reia^;ed  to  Work  Experience.    Maintain  copies  of 
adjusted  teaching  information  based  on  work. 

j)  Record  of  Hours  and  Attendance  Records.    Maintain  efficient  '  -^ds 
of  total  hours  for  the  week  and  attendance  for  the  week. 

k)  Ho/jeywell  \iorV  Related  Information.  Maintain  originals  of  all 
information  utilized  in  teaching  students,  e.g.,  a  copy  of  the 
pri»"ted  wire  assembly  training  program  and  the  employee  Handbook. 

1)  Public  RelatxO'^s.    Maintain  originals  ^f  any  recognition  (articles, 
letters,  citations,  pictures)  that  the  program  has  ^-^eceived. 

m)  Grant  Log.    Document  all  meetings  held  that  are  related  to  program 
development. 

n)  Phone  Nuabers.    List  pertinent  phone  numbers  of  personnel/family  of 
students  directly  involved  with  program. 

o)  Letters  Written  from  Participating  School,  Business,  ancVor 

Industry >  File  all  letters  and  communication  mailed  to  the  schoo.l  , 
business  or  industry  that  are  related  to  the  program, 

p)  Job  Analyses.    Maintain  a  task  analysis  of  jobs  that  students  have 
mastered  within  orintcd  wire  asse.nbly  and  maintenance  md  data 
entry. 

q)  Other  f?le?  will  be  aided  as  the  program  develops. 

Prior  to  beginning  their  work  day,  students  have  a  75  minute  daily  for 
related  academics.    The  teacher  should  also  utilize  this  time  to 
discuss  problems  or  situations  that  arose  the  previous  work  day  -  "job 
counseling" . 
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The  teacher  must  be  provided  ^ith  support  .staf^l  •     Tho  rrof^rarn  -.t 
Horace  Mann  has  a  peer  counselor  (deaf  role  m^'u'^i''  dnd         students  m 
the  vocational/rehabilitation  i'lclJ.    Students  arc  to  II   ^'overed  by 
staff  at  all  times.    Supervisors  from  business  are  not  involved  with 
training  student.-^.     It  is  the  teacher's  and  staff's  full 
responsibility  to  train  studeiits  and  deal  with  behavioral  concerns. 
If  the  teachc;r  1    absent,  school  administration  v/ill  send  a  certified 
teacher  of  the  J^af  to  cover  st»jdents. 


EXHIBIT  81,  contd* 


Attachment  A 

Studeat  Profile 
Sanple 


Name   D.O.B. 


Educationaj.  Status 

Eleventh  grade  -  may  receive  certificate  of  attendance  in  lieu  of  high 
school  diploma  -  6/88 

Physical  Fa 

ProfoL  axy  deaf 
Nbeds/u  ^5  sign  language 
Poor  lipnading  skills 
Non-functional  speech 

Assessments 

/ iemic  functioning  -  K-First  grade 
'  ognitive  functioning  -  borderline  range 
Understands  simple  sentences  language  processing 
problems;  "ow  vocabulary;  visual  memory  deficits 


Vocational  Training  Experience 
Industrial  Arts  Workshop 
Building  Maintenance  (Horace  Mann) 
Building  Maintenance  (Suramrr  Program) 

Social  Gkills 

Lacics  appropriate  social  skills 
Immature,  negative  behavior 
Poor  personal  hygiene 


Limitations 

Tires  easily 
Lacks  perseverance 

Neads  continuous  ^supervision  and  encouragement 
Cannot  work  independently 
Low  motivation 
overall  deoression 

Family  Status/History 

Illiterate  mother  -  limited  cognitively 
English  speaking  family 

Lives  with  mother  and  siblings  -  absent  father 

Transient  lifestyle  -  lacks  family  consistency  a..d  support 

F'cssible  Bf'rririrw  to  Successful  T»^ansition 

t^titude  r.nd  lack  of  sociobehavioral  skills 
Slow  productivity  rate 
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EXHIBIT  81,  contd. 
Attachment  B 
Parent  Lett**!^  on  Supported  Rraployment 


Dear  Parent  of 


We  are  fortunate  to  have  received  some  state  and  Federal  money  to  begin  a 
supported  work  project  in  conjunction  with  Honeywell  Information  Systems  in 
Brighton . 

Your  son  is  one  of  fcur  students  who  has  been  selected  to  participate  in  this 
project. 

 will  be  trained  as  an  at 

Honeywell. 

Faculty  from  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Diaf  are: 

Ms.  Joan  Curran  teacher 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Ford,  teacher 

Mr.  Ne?3on  Jacobs,  aide/peer  counselor 

Ms.  Deidre  Sullivan,  student  t ^Richer  from  Boston  University. 

They  will  be  working  at  Honeywell  with  the  students  at  all  times.    The  teachers 
have  been  trained  to  teach  the  students  the  job  they  will  perform  at 
Honeywell.    They  also  will  teach  related  academics  (English,  Math,  and  Reading) 
and  attitudinal  skills  necessary  to  gain  and  sustain  employment. 

Students  will  still  be  required  to  arrive  a**  school  by  9:00  a.m.    The  stuaents 
will  spend  the  morning  learning  related  functional  academics  -  Math,  Reading 
and  Language.    We  will  leave  cchool  every  day  at  10:45  a.m.  and  walk  to 
Honeywell  (less  than  1/2  mile  from  school).    Students  will  punch  in  and  bt^in 
work  promptly  at  11:00  a.m.    Students  will  eat  lunch  with  other  employees  in 
the  Honeywell  Cafeteria.    The  cafeteria  serves  hot  and  cold  food  at  reasonable 
prices.    Students  must  buy  their-  lunch  or  bring  lunch  f'^om  home.    The  school 
cannot  provide  free  lunch  at  Honeywell. 

Students  will  work  from  11:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.  They  will  be  dismissed  from 
Honeywell  and  will  be  responsible  for  their  own  transportation  home  by  MBTA* 

Students  will  be  working  at  Honeywell  on  a  90  d  v  trial  basis.    For  the  first 
30  days  they  will  earn  almost  $3.^       hour  ($6o.OO)  a  week.    For  days  31-90 
students  will  earn  $3-35  an  hour  (minimum  wage).    This  "raise"  after  30  days 
depends  on  jach  student's  attitude,  attendance,  and  job  performance.    After  90 

days    will  be  evaluated  by  the  Horace  Mann  .eachers  and 

Honeywel]  management  to  decide  if  he  can  be  accepted  into  the  Honeywell  v;ork 
study  program.    The  hourly  wage  in  the  wor*k  study  program  is  about  $6.00  an 
hour.    If  attitude,  attendance,  and  job  performance  are  not  acceptable  after  90 

days,    will  not  be  able  to  participate.    Acceptanc  into 

the  Honeywell  work  study  program  DOES  NOT  guarantc^^  ful]  time  employment  at 
Honeywell. 


EXHIBIT  81,  contd. 
Attachment  B,  cont<1. 


Parental  cooperation  is  ESSENT'IAL  to  the  success  of  the  program.  If 

 is  going  to  be  absent  from  school  you  roust  call  Horace  Mann 

before  10:00  a.m.    Please  call  787-5313  or  25^-^350  and  leave  a  message  for  Ms. 

Curran  stating  why  will  not  be       school  and  work.    You  must 

call  every  day  he  is  absent.    Ms.  Curran  will  notify  Honeywell. 

Students  in  this  program  will  follow  the  regular  school  calendar.    They  will 
not  have  to  work  during  school  vacations  or  holidays. 

You  will  receive  weekly  reports  from  Ms.  Curran  on  how  is 

doing  at  work*  You  will  be  informed  of  any  problems  or  concerns.  Please  feel 
free  to  contact  Ms.  Curran  if  you  would  like  to  talk  to  her. 

Please  sign  the  attached  permission  form  indicating  that  you  have  read  this 
letter  and  understand  how  the  Si'nported  Work  Project  will  operate,  and  giving 
your  son  permission  to  participate. 

Sincerely, 


Louis  Bianchi 

High  School  Coordinator 


Joan  Curran 
Teacher 


have  read  the  letter  an<\  my  son  ,  has  my 

permission  to  take  part  j'n  the  Supported  Work  Project  with  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  r>eaf  and  Honeywell. 


Parent  signature 
Date 
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EXHIBIT  82 

Article  from  Honeywell  Corporate  Newsletter 
Efforts  Increa^j  on  Behalf  of  Deaf 


Loais  Bianchi,  coordinator  for  the  Horace  Mann  Sohool  for  the  Deaf  and  Hearing 
Impaired  in  Allston,  Massachusetts,  recently  referred  to  Honeywell  as  "a 
pioneer  in  its  work  with  the  deaf."    The  occasion  of  his  comment  was  the 
awarding  of  a  $120,000  grant  to  WCVB  (Channel  b)  and  WGBH  (Channel  2)  to 
support  the  television  stations'  closed-captioned  newscasts.    The  captioned 
programming,  a  service  to  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing,  will  begin  airing  in 
March,  Monday  through  Friday,  over  WCVB's  6:00  p.m.  news,  ii-s  7:30-8:00  p.m. 
CHRONICLE  news  magazine  program,  and  WGBH's  10:00  p.ra.  nev:s. 

"V/e  are  particularly  pleased  to  announce  this  grant,"  said  Gene  Manno,  Group 
Vice  P»"esident  of  Honeywell's  Small  Computer  and  Office  Systems  Group. 
"Honeywell  feels  that  news  programs  are  of  ^*ital  importance  to  everyone.  This 
support  represents  a  major  and  formal  commitment  to  assisting  WCVB  and  WGBH  in 
providing  news  to  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing." 

The  grant  followed  closely  on  the  heels  of  a  company  equipment  donation  '  :>  the 
ilorcce  Maun  School.    Valued  at  160,000,  the  equipment  includes  10  personal 
computers,  a  software  package,  teacher  training,  maintenance,  and  surplus 
furniture. 

But  Honeywell  continues  to  support  the  eastern  Massachusetts  deaf  community  in 
other  ways  as  well.    It  has,  for  example,  the  highest  concentration  of  hearing 
impaired  employees  in  the  states  as  a  result  of  its  work  with  the  Horace  Mann 
School.    The  project  began  in  'i977  when  two  hearing  impaired  students  were 
offered  a  work  study  program  at  the  Small  Computer  products  division  in  the 
Brighton  factory      Today,  more  than  a  dozen  hearing  impaired  people  are 
employed  at  the  Brighton  facility,  as  well  as  the  Westwood  and  Waltham 
locations.    In  addition,  Honeywell  has  donated  a  full-time  job  training  center 
that  provides  training  in  electromechanical  assembly. 

"These  hearing  impaired  employees  have  been  mainstreamed  into  the  work  force  in 
many  areas:    distribution,  assembly,  maintenance^  micrographics,  and  clerical," 
said  Fred  Miola,  producti^^n  manager  and  Brighton's  liaison  with  Horace  Mann 
since  1977* 

"And  that  partnership  with  the  school  has  benefited  Honeywell  as  much  as  the 
Boston  school  system,"  Fred  said.    "It's  not  a  handout.    Tne  s  udents  and 
employees  are  good  producers.    All  we  did  was  give  people  an  opportunity  to 
work  outside  of  a  shel termed  workshop  environment.    They  did  the  rest." 

Honeywell  continues  to  help  the  deaf  employees  in  Bri£  ^on  feel  more 
comfortable  in  their  work  environment.    The  company-  has  installed  special 
telephones  for  the  deaf,  upgraded  safety  requirements  for  hearing  impaired 
employees,  and  conducted  sign  language  classes  for  hearing  employees. 

There's  no  doubt  that  Honeywell  will  continue  to  lead  the  corporate  corLTiunity 
ii   its  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  hearing  :  paired. 


EXHIBIT  83 
Marketing  and  Distribution  Turi  i^.ulum 


Academic  Conponent 

1.  Improve  communication, 

2.  Build  vocabulary, 

3«    Develop  reading  comprehension, 

^.    Develop  creative*  thinking  and  decision  making, 

5«    Develop  career  awareness, 

&•    Improve  malh  skills. 

Vocational  Hands-On  Component  -  The  Rainbow  Place  (school  store) 
Students  *  Responsibilities 

1.  Order  materials  to  be  sold  in  the  store, 

2.  Operate  cash  register, 

3.  Understand  money,  change,  exchange, 
^.  Demonstrate  good  salesmanship, 

5.  Store  maintenance, 

6.  Arrange  store  layout  and  display, 

7.  Write  advertisements, 

8.  Balance  accounts, 

9.  Write  and  pay  bills, 

10.  Write  checks, 

11.  Keep  accurate  inventory. 

Work  Study  and  After  Scho^A  Component-Employmenc  in  the  "Real  World" 

1.  At  Bradlees  the  responsibilities  are  varied  and  very  similar  to  The 
Rainbow  Place. 

2.  At  Alray's  the  responsibilities  are  clerical,  matching  invoices  and 
word  processings 

The  Marketing  and  Distribution  Curriculum  ±s  spiral  in  nature.    The  middle 
school  studf^nts  operate  the  store  when  the  store  is  not  open.    They  do  behind 
the  scenes  operations  that  allow  the  store  to  function  smoothly  when  ic  is 
open.    The  high  school  students  operate  the  store  when  open.    They  are 
responsible  for  'ill  operations  when  the  store  is  open. 

The  Marketing  and  Dis*"ribution  classes  are  responsible  for  distribution  of  all 
teacher  supplies  and  book  orders  lor  the  Horace  Mann  Schrol  for  the  Deaf  and 
Hearing  Impaired.    S^uaents  must  perform  the  following  tasks: 

1.  Read  invoices, 

2.  Read  purchase  orders, 

3«    Read  teacher  supply  lists. 

Distribute  these  materials  accurately  and  quickly  to  the 

correct  teachers, 
5.    Work  independently. 

/• 
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EXHIBIT  81* 


Zae  Rainbow  Place  -  Competency  List 


Middle  School 


1.  Changing  prices  on  the  pricing  gun, 

2.  Price  items, 

3.  Take  inventory. 
Recover  stcre, 

5.  Write  bills, 

6.  Write  checks, 

7.  Layout, 

8.  Clean  store, 

9.  Change  date  on  the  cash  register, 

10.  Count  money  from  previous  day, 

11.  Make  starter  money, 

12.  Set  up  cash  register  for  the  day, 
13*  Tally  daily  inventory  sheet, 

1^.  Record  money  information  into  ledger  book, 

15.  Distribute  supplies  independent*    with  pass, 

16.  Read  teacher  supply  sheet, 

17.  Be  able  to  collect  supplies  for  teachers, 

18.  Raad  invoices, 

19.  Match  invoices  to  original  orders, 

20.  Make  an  order  list  from  supplies  that  are  running  1 (posted  in  the 
storage  area) , 

21.  Keep  storage  room  in  order  and  neat, 

22.  Understand  display  and  organization  of  items  in  store, 

23.  Sizing  clothing  and  keeping  in  order, 
2M.  Window  display, 

25.  Advertising, 

26.  Coupons, 

27.  Profits, 

28.  Read  catalogue  and  properly  order  items, 

29.  Vocabulary  words  -  see  curriculum. 


High  School 

1.  Use  the  cash  register, 

2.  Make  change, 

3.  Salesmanship, 

^.  Security  aiid  careful  watching, 

5.  Store  maintenance, 

6.  Write  charge  accounts, 

7.  Communicate  with  deaf  and  hearing, 

8.  Develop  positive  attitude, 

9.  Aggressiveness  in  helping  customers, 

10.  Count  money, 

1 1 .  Add  money, 

12.  Answer  questions, 

13.  Automatically  stocking  shelves  as  items  are  reeded. 


4? 
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14.  A(?/ei  tisement, 

15.  Proper  display, 

16.  Daily  inventory  listing, 

17.  Bagging  properly. 

18.  Poj.ite  attitude, 

19.  Train  a  co-studert  to  learn  a  new  task, 
20 •  Take  inventory, 

21.  Use  pricing  machine, 

22.  Decision  making, 

23.  Write  bills, 

24.  The  Rainbow  Place  -  competency  -  middle  school, 

25.  Changing  prices  on  the  pricing  gun, 

26.  Price  items, 

27.  Take  inventory, 

28.  Recover  store, 

29.  Write  bills, 

30.  Write  checks, 

31.  Layout, 

32.  Clean  store, 

33*  Change  date  on  the  cash  register, 

34.  Count  money  from  previous  day, 

35.  Make  starter  money, 

36.  Set  up  cash  register  for  the  day, 

37.  Tally  daily  inventory  sheet, 

38.  Record  money  information  into  ledger  book, 

39.  Distribute  supplies  independently  with  pass, 

40.  Read  teacher  supply  shee*". 

Be  able  to  collect  supplies  for  teachers, 

42.  Read  invoices. 

43 •  Match  invoice?  to  original  orders, 

44.  Make  an  order  list  from  supplies  that  are  running  low  (posted  in  the 
storage  area) , 

45.  Keep  storagp  room  in  order  and  neat, 

46.  Understand  display  and  organization  of  items  in  sto-^e, 

47.  Sizing  clOL  .xiig  and  keeping  in  order, 

48.  Window  display, 

49.  Advertising, 

50.  Coupons, 

51 .  Profits, 

52.  Read  catalogue  and  properly  order  items, 

53.  Vocabulary  words  -  see  curricuxum. 
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VOCATIONAL  ENTRY/EXIT  LEVEL  SKILLS  PROJECT: 
AN  INSTRUCTIONAL  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 


Location:  Contact  Persons: 

Lake  Area  Vocational  Technical  School  Dr.  Sharon  Price  or 

Caradenton  R-Ixi  District  Mr.  Larry  Lutz 

P.O.  Box  809  Lake  Area  Vocational 

Camdenton,  MO    65020  Technical  School 

(314)  3^6-5651  Caradenton  R-III  District 

(314)  346-4260  P.O.  Box  809 

Caradenton,  MO  65020 
Dr.  Price      (314)  346-5651 
Mr.  Lutz       (314)  346-4260 


Background  Information 


Objectives 


The  project  provides  the  following  to  all  identified  handicapped  and 
disadvantaged  students: 

1.    Career  awareness  for  students  in  grades  six  through  ten, 

d..    Guidance  and  raotivation  for  vocational  training  and  transition  to  the 
world  of  work, 

3.  Developraent  of  prevocational  skills  for  students  in 
grades  six  through  ten, 

4.  Vocational  exploration  and  evaluation  for  all  students  in  grades 
nine  and  ten, 

5.  Appropriate  vocational  placeraent, 

6.  Adjusted  curriculura,  assistive  devices  and  one  to  one  suppleraental 
instruction  in  vocational  training  settings, 

?•    Ongoing  career  planning  assistance  and  guidance  for  individual 
students, 

8.    Transition  to  the  world  of  work, 

9«    Utilization  of  outside  agencies  for  direct  assistance  to  students. 


Key  features 

1 .  Pre   .ssessment , 

2.  Instruction  based  on  assessraent, 

3.  Career  education  that  is  delivered  vjarlier  in  the  student's 
educational  program  than  is  traditional, 
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Improved  prevocational  and  vocational  instruction,  and  improved 
transition, 


5.    The  staff,  including  a  vocational  evaluator,  vocational  resource 


edu-jator  (VRE)  and  VRS  aide,  who  deliver  ancillary/support  services 
^ad  work  closely  with  vocational  instructors  and  special  education 
department  chairpersons  at  both  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools, 

6.  Cooperation  among  r^rents,  vocational  staxf,  special  education  and 
regular  program  staff,  administrators,  and  Bo-^rd  of  Education, 

7.  Professional  develoj)ment  activities, 

8.  CorsLiltirg  services  from  Missouri  LINC  staff  at  the  University  of 
hxssouri-Col umbia , 

9.  Beneficial  side  effects  from  serving  as  a  state  model  "Best  Practices" 
Project  that  was  shared  with  600  Missouri  educators. 


Profile  of  Local  Service  Area 

The  Lake  Area  Vocational  Technical  School  serves  a  two  county  area  that 
includes  three  school  districts.    Students  from  this  rural  setting  x'^epresent 
all  strata  of  the  socioeconomic  scale.    Due  to  the  economic  climate  in  this 
area  and  the  size  of  its  tourist  industry,  a  segment  of  its  population  is  quite 
mobile.    During  any  given  school  year,  several  dozen  students  transfer  into  the 
county's  school  systems,  while  seveial  dozen  others  traiisfer  out.    Because  of 
high  qualitj  prc^  ■•ams  offered  for  special  education  students,  many  parents  of 
special  education  students  relocate  to  this  area. 

The  Lake  Area  Vocational  Technical  School  operates  on  a  seven  peri^a  school 
day.    It  offers  vocational  preparaticn  to  juniors  and  seniors  in  17  areas: 

1.  Accounting, 

2.  Air  conditioning/heating, 

3.  Auuo  body  repair, 

4.  Building  maintenance, 

5.  Business  and  oifice  education, 

6.  Related  office  (seniors  only), 
?•  Data  processing, 

8.  Electronic  trades, 

9.  Food  service, 

10.  Graphics, 

11.  Health  occupations, 

12.  Indus!  i.al  electronics, 

13.  Marine  mechanics, 

14.  Marketing/recreation/tourism  (ser>ior3  only), 

15.  Marketing  co-op  work  (seniors  only), 

16.  Metal  fabrication, 

17.  Small  motors. 


4 '/  - 
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staff  Assigned  to  Project 


Director  of  Special  Programs  -  10$ 

She  has  worked  in  the  field  13  years,  all  of  which  were  in  her  current 
position.    Her  Bachelor's  degree  is  in  elementary  education.    Her  Master's 
degree  is  in  administration  and  curriculum,  and  her  Doctorate  is  in  educational 
administration. 


Vocational  Director  -  10$ 


H^^  has  worked  eight  years  in  the  field,  all  of  which  were  in  his  current 
position.    His  Bachelor's  degree  is  in  industrial  education,  and  his  Master's 
degree  is  in  industrial  education. 

Vocational  Resource  Educator  -  100$ 

He  has  worked  in  the  field  for  seven  years,  all  of  which  were  in  his  current 
position.    His  Bachelor's  degree  is  in  elementary/special  education.    He  ^s 
pursuing  a  Master's  degree  in  vocational/special  education. 

Vocational  Evaluator  -  100$ 


She  has  been  in  the  field  four  years,  all  of  which  were  in  he^  current 
position.    She  has  a  Master's  degree  in  rehabilitation  counseling. 

High  School  Special  Education  Department  Head  -  50$ 

She  has  worked  in  the  field  for  seven  years,  the  last  two  of  which  were  in  her 
current  position.    Her  Bachelor's  degree  is  in  special  education  with  a  focus 
on  students  who  have  behavior  disturbances,  learning  disabilities,  or  mild 
mental  retardation.    She  is  enrolled  in  a  special  education  graduate  program. 

Junior  High  Special  Education  Department  Head  -  20$ 

She  has  worked  in  the  field  for  seven  years,  ail  of  which  were  in  her  current 
position.    Her  Master's  degree  is  in  guidance  and  counseling,  and  she  is 
enrolled  in  a  special  education  administration  doctoral  program. 


Vocaoional  Resource  Educator  Aide  -  50$ 


She  has  worked  in  the  field  for  two  years.  She  has  a  Bachelor* 3  and  Master's 
degree  in  accounting. 


Financial  Data 


1985-1986 

1986-1987 

1987-1988 

PL  98-b2i|  ^0%  handicapped  set  asid'^ 

$18,536 

$P2,^48 

$14,241 

PL  98-524  22%  disadvantaged  set  as 

:e  8,316 

11 ,592 

21 ,760 

PL  94-142  discretionary  funds 

80 

-0- 

-0- 

State  funds 

m,8il6 

16,814 

19,689 

Local  funds 

16,500 

17.500 

19,000 

TOTALS 

$58,276 

$63,354 

$74,690 
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Examples  of  how  the  10$  handicapped  setasides  were  used  in  1985-I986 


These  funds  were  used  to: 


1.  Employ  a  full  time  Vocational  Rescut'ce  Educator  (VRE)  to  provide 
two  sophomore  classes  with  in-depth  career  exploration.    The  VRE 
coordinates  services  between  vocational  teachers,  basic  skills 
teachers,  special  educatora  and  regular  academic  teachers,  and 
helps  provide  curricular  adjustments  in  vocational  programs  as 
needed. 

2.  Hire  a  full  time  vocational  evaluator  to  evaluate  ninth  and  tenth 
grade  students  and  assess  their  skills  in  relation  to  the  entry 
level  skills  needed  for  vocational  programs  in  which  the  students 
are  interested. 

3.  Hire  a  full  time  teacher's  aide  to  provide  supportive  and  tutorial 
services  as  needed  for  identified  handicapped  students. 


Examples  of  how  the  10$  handicapped  setasides  were  uzed  in  1986-1987 
These  funds  were  used  to: 

1.  Empl'^y  a  full  time  Vocational  Resource  Educator  to  provide  two 
sophomore  classes  with  in-depth  career  exploration;  coordinate 
services  between  vocational  teachers,  basic  skills  teachers, 

and  regular  academic  teachers;  and  provide  curricular  adjustments 
as  needed  in  vocational  programs. 

2.  Hire  a  quarter  time  vocational  eval:ator  to  evaluate  ninth  and  tenth 
grade  students  and  assess  their  skills  in  relation  to  the  entry 
level  skills  needed  for  vocational  programs  in  which  the  students 
are  interested. 

3.  Hire  a  full  time  teacher's  aide  to  provide  supportive  and  tutorial 
services  as  needed  for  identified  handicapped  students. 


• 


Examples  of  how  the  10$  handicapped  setasides  were  used  in  1987-I988 

These  funds  were  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  above  except  the  teacher's 
aide.    T'^is  person  is  now  paid  fcr  half  of  his  time  with  Perkins  funds  so  that 
he  can  provide  supportive  and  tutorial  services  as  needed  for  identified 
handicapped  students. 


Number  of  Special  Education  Students  Served 

198?-1986  1986-1987  1987-1988 

(estimate) 

Mildly  Mentally  Retarded  11  9  12 

Learning  Disabled  31  23  31 

Seriously  Emotionally  Disturbed  6  12  6 
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Orthopedically  Impaired  1  0 

Visually  Handicapped  'i  1  0 

Other  Health  Impaired  0  1  2 

Multi-Handicapped   1   0  _2 

TOTAL  SERVED  BY  THIS  PROJECT  50  47  53 


Total  number  of  special  education  students  served  through  this  project  by  grade 
(unduplicated  count) 


Grade 

1985-1986 

1986-1987 

8 

N/A 

N/A 

9 

16 

20 

10 

18 

23 

11 

17 

24 

12 

16 

11 

Estimated  number  of  special  education  students  served  who  also  received 
assistance  from  ancillary  agencies 

Number  of  Students  Agency 
1985-1986  1986-1987 


3  6  State/Federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program 

1  3  Rehabilitation  Facility/Sheltered  Workshop 
5  5  JTPA  funded  program 

2  2  Department  of  Mental  Health  Counseling  Center 


Total  number  of  vocational  education  courses  completed  by  students  served 
through  this  project 


1985-1986  1986-1987 

Year  Long  Year  Long 

Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  5  8 

Marketing  Education  2  2 

Industrial/Technology  Education  22  28 

Specially  Designed  Vocational  Program  1  2 

Work  Experience  Program  2  5 
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Meeting  the  Perkins  Act  Mandates  that 
Apply  to  Special  Educacion  Students 


Mandate  One:  Notification 

The  project  addresses  this  mandate  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  During  eighth  grade,  all  junior  high  language  arts  classes  tour 
Lake  Area  Vocational  Technical  School  (LAVTS).    Each  student  then 
writes  a  paper  to  critique  three  vocational  training  areas  of  interest 
to  him  or  her.    The  vocational  counselor  and  the  VRE  conduct  the 
tours. 

2.  At  the  spring  lEP  conferences,  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  students 
and  their  parents  receive  the  following  information: 

a)  A  list  of  the  vocational  courses  offered  at  LAVTS, 

b)  A  brochure  about  LAVTS  that  describes  each  vocational 

training  area  and  its  enrollment  requirements, 

c)  Information  on  the  vocational  exploration/evaluation 
experience  that  will  occur  during  the  freshman  year, 

d)  A  description  of  how  evaluation  information  will  be  communicated 
to  parents. 

Participants  also  discuss  the  student's  current  career  interests, 
necessary  training  and  work  experiences,  and  how  those  vocational 
experiences,  goals  and  interests  affect  elective  course  options  for 
the  next  two  years  of  the  student's  educational  program.  Special 
and  regular  education  staff  and  administration  conduct  these 
conferences. 


Mandate  Two:  Assessment 

The  project  addresses  this  mandate  in  the  following  ways: 

1.    Every  identified  handicapped  ninth  grade  student  receives  these 
services: 

a)    Each  student  works  one  to  one  with  the  vocational  evaluator 
and  explores  at  least  three  vocational  training  areas,  while 
performing  activities  contained  in  the  work  sample  for  each 
area.    See  Exhibit  103    for  a  sample  "evaluation  letter"  to 
parents,  and  Exhibit  10^  for  a  description  of  the  "Building 
Trades  Evaluation  Module  Manual".    The  evaluation  is  interest- 
oriented  and  designed  to  acquaint  each  freshman  with  negotiable 
entry  level  skills  for  tne  chosen  areas.    (See  Exhibit  105.) 
The  evaluation  also  creates  an  opportunity  for  students  to 
assess  themselves  in  terms  of  their  background  experiences, 
abilities  and  interests.    The  junior  high  scnool  special 
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education  department  head  and  the  vocational  evaluator  provide 
this  service. 

Evaluation  information  is  explained  to  each  student  in  a 
personal  interview  and  discussed  again  with  the  student  and 
parents  during  the  spring  lEP  conference.    (See  Exhibit  106  for 
an  example  of  an  evaluation  report.) 

c)    Evaluation  information  is  used  to  guir'e  program  choices  for 
the  student's  sophomore  year. 


The  items  listed  in  b  and  c  above  are  planned  and  delivered  by  special 
education  staff,  the  vocational  evaluator  and  vocational  instructors,  in 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  Special  Programs. 

2.    Each  identified  handicapped  tenth  grade  student  receives  these 
services: 


a)  During  the  first  semester  of  the  sophomore  year  every  student 
attends  at  least  one  semester  of  a  daily  class  entitled 
"Vocational  Preparation,"  conducted  at  LAVTS  by  the  Vocational 
Resource  Educator  (VRE).    It  is  a  career  exploration  class,  but 
also  stresses  the  development  of  personal  and  social  skills. 

b)  During  that  same  semester  each  student  receives  an  individual 
evaluation  and  exploration  expe.-'ience  that  is  six  to  twelve 
hours  long.    It  is  conducted  by  t*ie  vocational  evaluator. 
She  is  assisted  by  vocational  instructors.    The  student  is 
encouraged  to  experience/explore  at  least  three  vocational  areas. 

c)  The  vocational  evaluator  conducts  personal  counseling  throughout 
the  pre-assessment  to  help  students  assess  their  own  skills, 
special  interests,  and  job  options  available  upon  completion 

of  a  vocational  training  program. 

d)  With  completion  of  the  work  samples  in  the  areas  of  choice, 

mastery  of  entry  level  skills  is  recorded. 

e)  The  student's  preferred  vocational  training  ai^ea  is  determined. 

f)  Instruction  is  planned  in  order  to  teach  specific  vocational  entry 
level  skills  that  have  not  been  mastered.    This  plan  is  agreed 
upon  by  students  and  t^:ir  parer.':s.    Instruction  is  delivered 
during  the  second  semester  of  the  student's  sophomore  year.  lEP 
revision  statements  record  this  process.    The  teacher  uses 
instructional  modules  especially  developed  for  teaching  entry- 
level  skills.    This  instruction  is  specifically  based  on  the 
assessment  results. 

g)  Assessment  of  whether  or  not  the  student  has  mastered  the 
above-mentioned  entry-level  skills  occurs  following  instruction. 

h)  Vocational  placement  is  determinev:  using  all  the  \ndlvidual 
eva''uation  data  and  data  measuring  the  student's  performance 
during  follow-up  instruction.    A  placement  plan  is  determined 
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for  the  student's  junior  year.    This  placement  decision  and 
planning  occur  during  a  spring  JEP  conference.    Specific  plans 
are  written  to  accommodate  students'  special  needs. 

i)    A  tentative  transition  plan  is  drafted  during  this  lEP 
conference.    Long-range  goals  are  established  for  the 
student's  junior  and  senior  studies,  as  well  as  post  high 
school  placement.    All  pxans  are  recorded  in  the  student's  lEP. 

The  services  listed  above  are  planned  and  delivered  by  special  and  regular 
education  staff,  the  vocational  evaluator,  and  vocational  instructors,  in 
consultation  with  Director  of  Special  Programs  and  Vocational  Counselor. 


Mandate  Three:    Special  Services 

LAVTS  facilities  comply  with  federal  regulations  on  accessibility,  safety,  and 
class  placements  th  t  are  not  sex  biased.    Special  transportation  and  specific 
equipment  and/or  facility  needs  for  an  individual  student  are  planned  and 
recorded  in  the  student's  lEP. 

Following  a  decision  to  place  a  student  in  a  vocational  education  program,  high 
school  special  education  instructors  work  with  the  VRE  and  the  VRE  aide  to  plan 
the  most  appropriate  instruction  in  the  least  restrictive  environment.  The 
plan  is  generally  incorporated  in  the  student's  junior  year  lEP  and  may  include 
the  fo] lowing: 

1.  One  to  one  instructional  assistance  provided  by  the  VRE  and  VRE 
aide, 

2.  Assistive  devices  that  are  obtained  or  developed  by  the  VRE  in 
cooperation  with  the  vocational  instructors, 

3.  Textbooks  that  are  taped  by  the  VRE,  VRE  aide  or  the  special 
education  staff, 

4.  Tests  that  are  read  to  the  student  by  the  VRE  or  the  VRE  aide, 

5.  Curriculum  adjustments  that  are  developed  by  the  VRE,  vocational 
education  staff,  and  special  education  staff. 


Mandate  Four:    Guidance,  Counseling  and  Career  Development 

Guidance,  counseling  and  career  development  activities  are  integral  parts  of 
the  project  from  the  student's  sixth  grade  career  education  experiences  tnrough 
his  or  her  transition  to  the  world  of  work.    Each  identified  handicapped 
student  begins  formally   iddressing  career  choice,  goals,  training,  work 
experience  and  special  interests  during  the  development  of  the  lEP  for  his  or 
her  seventh  grade  program. 

The  sophomore  class  entitled  "Vocational  Preparation"  ensures  that  each  student 
receives  on  site  exposure  to  all  LAVTS  programs.    One  week  is  spent  studying 
the  duties,  salary  options,  working  conditions  and  physical  abilities  needed 
for  employment  in  each  of  the  vocational  areas  for  which  training  is  offered  at 
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LAVTS.    In  addition,  individual  evaluation  offer?  one  to  one  counseling, 
guidance  and  extensive  information  on  career  development  activities  relates  to 
the  three  vocational  areas  that  the  student  chooses  to  explore. 

Throughout  this  process,  each  student  receives  assistance  and  coordinated 
guidance  services  from  the  following  individuals: 

1 .  VRE  and  VRE  aide, 

2.  Vocational  evaluator, 

3.  Special  education  staff, 

4.  Vocational  education  instructors, 

5.  Special  education  counselor, 

6.  Vocational  counselor, 

7.  Director  of  Special  Programs, 

8.  Professional  staff  from  outside  agencies,  as  deemed  necessary 

and  appropriate.    These  include  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  sheltered 
workshops.  Division  of  Family  Servoes,  and  the  community  mental 
health  agency. 

A  student '5,  lEP  team  meets  as  frequently  as  necessary  to  plan  and  make 
necessary  changes. 


Mandate  Five:    Counseling  for  Transition 

Each  identified  handicapped  student  who  enrolls  in  a  vocational  program  at 
LAVTS  receives  counseling  services  designed  to  facilitate  the  transition  to 
post-school  employment  and  career  opportunities.    Such  services  are  delivered 
informally  by  the  vocational  counselor,  job  placement  specialist,  VRE  and 
director  of  special  programs  and  formally  by  the  same  staff  and  other  members 
of  the  student's  lEP  team,  including  special  education  teachers  and  parents. 
The  services  of  outside  agencies  are  frequently  used,  depending  upon  the 
individual  needs  of  each  student.    District  personnel  spend  large  blocks  of 
time  plannin.   and  coordinating  the  transition  of  every  identified  handicapped 
student. 

The  project  also  has  a  computer  managed  record  of  exit  skills  mastered  by  each 
student  in  his  or  her  vocational  program.    Those  lists  are  utilized  in  job 
placement  and  other  transition  activities.     (See  Exhibit  107  for  a  sample  of 
these  exit  skill  lists.) 

Work  study  and  part-time  employment  are  planned,  monitored,  and  coordinated  by 
the  school  staff  previously  mentioned. 

Frequently,  school  personnel  help  former  students  and  their  parents  for  several 
years. 
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Mandate  Six:    Equal  Access 


Camdenton  R-III  District,  operator  of  the  Lake  Area  Vocational  Technical 
School,  provides  equal  access  to  handicapped  individuals,  offers  them  a  full 
range  of  vocational  programs,  occupational ly  specific  courses  of  study, 
cooperative  education  and  a  work  study  program.    The  district's  Director  of 
Special  Programs  is  responsible  for  assuring  that  the  district  complies,  both 
in  policy  and  practice,  with  all  state  and  federal  regulations  governing  access 
to  programs,  facilities,  and  so  forth.    She  is  also  the  contact  person  for 
grievances  relative  to  those  issues. 


Mandate  Seven:    Least  Restrictive  Environment 


All  identified  handicapped  students  are  mainstreamed .    Prograin  planning  to 
ensure  that  students  are  placed  in  the  least  restrictive  environment  occurs 
during  each  IE?  conference.    Students'  special  health  or  other  physical  needs, 
adult  assistance  or  safety  measures  are  addressed  and  made  a  part  of  the  IE? 
An  individual  is  designated  to  monitor  student  progress  and  success  following 
implementation  of  the  plan,  and  changes  are  made  if  necessary.    A  major 
component  of  the  project  is  tho  flexibility  with  which  the  school's  programs 
can  offer  accommodations,  services  and  settings  appropriate  to  individual 
needs. 


The  school's  staff,  as  a  result  of  much  inservice  training,  has  a  positive 
attitude  toward  planning  to  meet  all  needs  of  handicapped  students  and  has 
exhibited  willingness  to  assume  associated  responsibilities.    The  Director  of 
Special  Programs  is  responsible  for  compliance  with  this  mandate. 


Mandate  Eight:    Vocational  Education/Special  Education  Coordination 

Over  a  three  year  period,  the  Entry  Level  Skills  Project  identified  entry 
skills  and  developed  pretraining  instructional  packages.    It  utilized  periodic 
and  extensive  professional  development  activities  for  all  vocational 
instructors,  special  education  instructors  (grades  seven  through  twelve),  the 
VRE,  the  vocational  evaluator,  the  VRE  aide,  vocational  and  regular  counselors, 
the  vocational  director,  secondary  administrators  and  the  director  of  special 
programs.    Several  regular  classroom  instructors  helped  write  the  instructional 
modules  for  the  entry  level  skills.    Working  as  a  team  during  a  one  week  summer 
session,  they  systematically  evaluated  the  vocational  program  using  the 
following  decision  making  system. 


1.      Identifications  of  "exit"  skills.    All  information,  skills  and 

knowledge  that  the  vocational  instructor  felt  the  student  should  have 
after  completing  the  program  were  listed.    Curriculums,  lesson  plans 
and  texts  were  used  as  sources.    The  skills  were  then  ranked  and  set 
aside  for  later  reference. 


2.      Identification  of  "entry"  skills.    First,  participants  compiled  an 
initial  list  of  all  information,  skills  and  knowledge  tliat  the 
vocational  instructor  felt  an  entering  student  should  have  in  order 
to  participate  in  the  specific  vocational  curriculum. 
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Then  two  instructors  evaluated  each  skill  listed  to  determine  its 
merit  or  appropriateness  as  an  entry  skill.    Questions  such  as  the 
following  were  asked:     "Is  this  skill  necessary  before  beginning 
instruction  in  ray  class  or  would  it  just  be  *nice'  to  have?    Do  I 
cover  this  raaterial  in  the  existing  curriculura?    Is  it  reasonable  to 
expect  a  student  to  have  this  skill  upon  entry?"    During  this  process 
a  large  number  of  "entry"  skills  were  elirainated. 

3.      Deterraining  relationship  between  entry  and  exit  skills.    The  third 
step  in  the  decision  raaking  process  involved  evaluating  each  entry 
level  skill's  iraportance  relative  to  one  another  and  then  deterraining 
the  relationship  between  an  individual  entry  skill  and  each  of  the 
exit  skills.    The  first  part  allowed  the  instructor  to  exaraine  which 
skills  he  felt  were  raost  iraportant  for  the  student  to  possess  prior 
to  enrollraent  in  that  vocational  area     The  second  part  allowed  the 
instructor  to  see  to  what  degree  an  ent»" '  level  skill  was  tied  to  an 
exit  skill.    Frequently  an  entry  skill  had  no  relationship  with  c.ny 
of  the  exit  skills.    This  rllowed  the  instructor  to  further  exarain*^ 
his  entry  list  as  well  as  his  curriculum  content. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  process  a  list  of  entry  level  skills  was  forraulated 
for  each  vocational  area.    (See  Exhibit  105.)    The  entry  skills  were  then  ready 
to  give  to  the  special  education  ter:jhers  so  they  could  develop  pretraining 
modules. 

In  these  raodules,  entry  level  skills  are  listed  according  to  the  vocational 
area  for  which  they  were  developed.    They  are  divided  into  five  instructional 
areas:    equipraer.t,  coraraunication ,  coraputation,  classroora  behavior  and  physical. 

There  are  four  coraponent^  in  the  pretraining  instructional  modules:  task 
analysis  sheets,  instructional  directions,  worksheets  and  bibliographies. 

Each  task  analysis  sheet  contains  the  sequential  steps  necessary  to  become 
competent  in  a  specific  skill.    A  duplicate  of  this  sheet  can  be  attached  to 
the  student's  lEP. 

The  instructional  directions  for  teaching  each  step  listed  on  the  task  analysis 
sheet  are  only  suggested  beginnings.    The  instructor  should  develop  additional 
instruction  until  a  student  has  mastered  a  step  before  going  to  the  next  step. 

Many  worksheets  were  developed.    They  can  be  duplicated  for  use  by  student  and 
teacher.    These  worksheets  were  raeant  to  be  used  by  the  student  under  the 
direction  of  the  teacher.    They  are  not  raeant  to  be  handed  to  students, 
corapleted  by  them  on  their  own  and  turned  in  later.    The  worksheets,  when  done 
with  the  instructor's  supervision,  allow  her  to  assess  the  student's  grasp  of 
the  content  as  well  as  approach  to  the  learning  task.    Misuse  of  these 
worksheets  will  prove  frustrating  to  the  student  as  well  as  to  the  teacher, 

Missouri's  Project  LING,  a  technical  assistance  center  located  at  the 
University  of  Missouri-Columbia,  has  provided  extensive  consultant  services, 
support  and  college-credit  workshops,  and  continues  to  assist  with  long-term 
evaluation.    The  Caradenton  District  administrators  and  the  VRE  have  also 
provided  consultation  and  on-site  assistance  to  sending  schools. 
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All  appropriate  staff  help  d^^velop  plons  for  handicapped  individuals.  This 
planninij  is  coordinated  between  appropi^iata  »"epresentat  Lve3  of  vocational 
education  and  special  education.    Eaoli  staff  member's  role  is  clearly 
delineated. 

Local  inservice  activities  continue  on  both  a  formal  and  informal  basis.  When 
a  new  staff  member  must  be  hired,  the  interviewer  discusses  with  applicant  what 
their  role  in  the  project  would  be  if  they  were  selected.    The  director  of 
special  programs  monitors  the  project  in  an  effort  to  ensure  that  coordination 
is  present  and  operational. 
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Evidence  of  the  Project's  Effectiveness 
Students*  Performance  While  in  School 

Grades  Received  by  Handicapped  Students  in  Vocational  Classes 


1985- 

1986 

1986- 

1987 

Sera.  1 

Sera.  2 

Sera.  1 

Sera.  2 

E 

4 

8 

in 

6 

S 

13 

12 

16 

in 

M 

20 

9 

9 

13 

I 

11 

1C 

2 

2 

F 

3 

0 

1 

0 

No  credit 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Dropouts 

0 

3 

n 

Transferb 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Semester  grads 

0 

3 

0 

2 

Overall  School 

Drop-out  Rate  for 

Grades  Ten-Twelve 

1985-1986  ^036-1987 


5.5$  (3^  of  617)  ^.77$  (30  of  629) 


Post  School  Status  of  Former  Students 

Status  Percent  of  former  students 

1985-1986  1986-1987 

Total  percent  of  vocational  students 
working  competitive  employment  35  hrs/wk 
or  more  or  in  post  school  training, 
including  identified  handicapped 

students  98$  975S 


Number  of  former  students 
1985-1986  1986-1987 

Competitive  employment  35  hrs/wk  or 

more  I5  iq 

Enrolled  in  vocational  technical  institute  1  2 

Enrolled  in  community/ junior  college 

Enrolled  in  JTPA  funded  training  programs  1 
Employed  at  rehabilitation  facility/workshop  2 
Unemployed 

Armed  Forces  1  i 
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Additional  Information 


The  following  information  is  based  on  interviews  and  data  collected  during  a 
site  visit  by  VSC  staff  during  the  spring  of  1987. 


What  Role  Did  You  Play  in  Starting  This  Project? 

Vocational  Director 

Larry  Lutz,  the  Vocational  Director,  felt  that  something  should  be  done  to  help 
special  education  students  avoid  being  screened  out  of  mainstream  vocational 
education  and  help  them  succeed  after  enrollment.    In  1980  the  district 
obtained  $18,204  in  PL  94-142  discretionary  money  to  address  these  issues. 
The  district  hired  Carl  Cameron  and  Jennifer  DuPont  from  Missouri  LINC  as 
consultants.  ^  They  facilitated  a  one-week  workshop  during  the  summer  of  1980 
for  special  education  and  vocational  education  teachers.  Participants 
initially  focused  on  exit  skills.    Thev  worked  together  to  specify  what  they 
wanted  students  to  know  at  the  completion  of  each  vocational  program.  (See 
Exhibit  107.)    Participants  then  examined  how  they  taught  students  these 
skirls.    Next,  the  group  focused  on  the  entry  level  skills  students  would  need 
for  a  given  class.    Sixteen  vocational  education  and  special  education  teachers 
worked  together.    "Entry'^  level  skills,  or  "What  do  students  realDy  have  to 
know?"  became  negotiable  entry  level  skills.  (See  Exhibit  105.) 

On  their  own  time,  staff  polished  the  preliminary  list  of  entry  skills  for  at 
least  one  year.    Two  other  vocational  schools  repeated  this  process.    It  didn't 
take  them  nearly  ao  long,  because  they  used  Camdenton's  methods  and  product  as 
their  baseline.    Each  vocational  education  teacher  had  a  writeup  of  exit  and 
entry  level  skills  for  his  or  ner  vocational  area.    Exit  skills  were  reviewed 
by  each  vocational  program's  advisory  committee.    Special  educators  now  paid 
attention  to  skills  needed  to  enter  pr'Ograms,  and  noted  post-school  job  goals. 

The  need  for  an  evaluation  system  to  ascertain  students'  entry  s^cilis  became 
obvious.    In  1981  Camdenton  obtained  $22,000  to  set  up  an  evaluation  system. 
In  reviewing  the  skill  lists,  staff  said  that  they  needed  work  samples  in  each 
vocational  area.    Teachers  were  paid  or  received  college  credit  to  develop 
these  work  samples  during  the  summer.    The  district  then  hired  a  vocational 
evaluator  .    Staff  still  didn't  have  a  clear  conception  of  their  final  product. 
The  evaluator  helped  them  crystalize  it. 

The  evaluator,  Lisa  Black,  spends  1C  hours  per  student  per  evaluation.  She 
also  computerized  the  record-keeping.    The  school  district  has  expanded 
evaluation  services  to  include  disadvantaged  students  and  single  parents.  "If 
the  evaluation  doesn't  measure  something  we  need  or  can  use,  don't  do  it." 

Initially  vocational  education  teachers  were  afr^aid  they  would  get  all 
handicapped  students  in  their  classes  and  they  wouldn't  be  able  to  teach  these 
students  job  skills  and  help  them  find  employment.    After  the  first  year's  one 
week  skill  develooraent  workshop,  the  Director  of  Special  Programs,  Sharon 
Price,  conducted  a  one  period  per  week  awareness  inservice  for  vocational 
teachers.    She  also  showed  them  how  they  could  get  help  from  the  Vocational 
Resource  Educator,  and  pointed  out  special  education  staaenti  they  had  already 
worked  with  effectively. 
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"^'ery  few  vocational  education  students  will  master  all  skills  so  it  is  okay 
for  special  education  students  not  to  master  some."    Staff  also  found  that  not 
everyone  entering  class  needed  all  of  Ihe  entry  level  skills  originally 
specified.    Thus,  entry  level  skills  becam^  "negotiable". 


What  is  Your  Current  Role  in  Sustaining  This  Project? 

Vocational  Director 

Larry  handles  the  vocational  education  component  and  Sharon  handles  the  special 
education  component.    The  VRE  is  the  key  person  maintaining  this  effort.    He  is 
the  communication  link  with  special  education,  vocational  education,  junior 
high  teachers,  and  high  school  staff.    He  is  pivotal  in  maintaining  the 
program.    Occasionally  all  involved  (including  Larry  and  Sharon)  review  its 
status  and  adjust  as  needed.    The  principal  allows  release  time  for  students' 
evaluations. 

Larry  supervises  the  VRE  and  the  evaluator.    If  these  positions  became  vacant, 
he  and  Sharon  would  jointly  hire  replacements. 


What  are  the  Key  Factors  That  Make  This  Project  Effective? 

Vocatioii'^l  Director  and  Director  c.f  Special  Prograjis 

1.  Commitment  from  the  top  is  number  one. 

2.  Administrative  cooperation  is  also  very  important. 

3.  All  involved  felt  they  could  solve  presenting  problems. 

4.  Staff  express  a  commitment  to  serve  all  children. 

5.  The  school  board,  superintendent,  director  of  special  programs, 
and  vocational  director  expect  results. 

6.  Communication  among  administrators  and  staff  is  effective  and  ongoing. 

7.  All  personnel  involved  in  the  project  understand  their  roles  and 
responsibilities. 


Former  President,  School  Board 

The  most  important  factors  in  effective  special  needs  programming  are: 

1.    The  presence  of  a  very  qualified  person  (Sharon  Price).  The  number  one 
requirement  is  the  presence  of  good  administrators.    Then  let  them  do  the 
job.    If  they  don't,  replace  them.    "I  know  what  I  want,  but  I'm  not  an 
expert  at  implementing  it."    Get  good  staff,  allow  them  freedom  to  write  a 
good  program  and  administer  it.    Have  a  clear  idea  of  the  program,  and  then 
promote  its  implementation. 


2*    Policies  must  be  developed  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  the  program's 
effectiveness. 

3.  A  good  working  relationship  between  administrators,  teachers  and  the 
special  education  administi^'ator  is  crucial, 

4.  "An  effective  board  must  know  what  is  going  on.    Be  informed  about  yoUi-" 
own  education  system,  and  make  sure  the  parents  know  that  you  do  a  good 
job,  and  get  results  without  being  intrusive."    He  walked  through  the 
district *&  buildings  and  scheduled  an  had  an  instructional  program  for 
board  members  as  part  of  each  monthly  meeting.    The  topics  rotated  among 
elementary,  junior  high,  high  school,  and  the  vocational-technical  schojl. 
The  presenters  included  students  and  presentatjons  highlighted  specific 
pro^jrams.    Initially  (I98O-8I),  Carl  Cameron's  graduate  assistant  presented 
the  entry/exit  skill  effort  to  the  board.    Since  then,  four  mo:  e  entry/'exit 
skills  presentations  were  made  to  the  board.    Once,  a  vocational  teacher 
also  presented  to  the  board  how  he  used  entry/exit  skills. 

Each  board  member  was  asked  periodically  to  list  ten  things  he  or  she  would 
like  to  see  happen  in  order  to  improve  the  school  system.    In  addition,  each 
principal  reported  teacher  evaluation  results  to  board  members  during  an  all 
day  board  meeting.    Board  members  also  visited  classes  during  that  time.  The 
district  also  holds  an  annual  board  teacher  meeting.    The  board  pays  for  a 
dinner  for  all  teachers  and  their  spouses.    There  is  also  an  annual 
board/teacher  breakfast.    Teachers  get  to  know  board  members  as  hurran  beings. 
The  district  develops  an  annual  faculty  yearbook  for  the  oChool  board  so  they 
can  learn  who  staff  members  are. 
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Considerations  for  Those  Wishing  to  Replicate  This  Project 


Vocational  Director 

In  initiating  a  project,  you  don't  have  to  focus  on  the  needs  of  every  student 
and  every  staff  person  at  the  same  time. 
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Job  Placement  Specialist 

To  start,  make  special  education  and  vocational  education  work  together  like 
this  project's  initial  1980  week  long  session.    One  can't  involve  those  who 
don't  want  to  be  involved.    One  needs  administrative  support  and  an  interactive 
administrative  staff  first.    A  good  evaluation  is  the  key  to  students' 
success. 


Technical  Assistance  Available 

Consultant  services  are  available  from: 

1.  Project  :.  INC  -  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia.  MO, 

2.  Missouri's  Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  Special 
Educdtion  and  Vocational  Education  Sections,  Jefferson  City,  MO, 

3.  Lake  Area  Industries,  Inc.  Sheltered  Workshop,  Camdenton,  MO, 

4.  Lake  Area  Vocational  Technical  School,  Camdenton,  MU. 


The  costs  are  negotiable.  Contact  representative  of  each  organization  from 
which  you  wish  to  obtain  help. 


Instructional/Staff  Development  Materials  Available 

Pointed  materials  for  sale  include  the  following: 

1.    Lists  of  vocational  entry  and  exit  skills  are  available  from  Project 
LINC  and  the  Instructional  Materials  lab  at  University  of  Missouri- 
Columbia  (1-800-392-0533;  31^-882-2713;  31':-882-726l on  a  cost 
recovery  basis. 


2.    Lists  of  state  Vocational  Instructional  Management  System  (VIMS) 
Competencies  are  available  from  the  Vocational  Section,  Missouri 
Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  P.O.  Box  i*80, 
Jefferson  City,  MO  65102.    Prices  are  established  by  the  Department 
on  a  cost  reco\ery  basis. 
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3.    Locally  developed  materials  are  available  from  Lake  Area  Vocational 
Technical  School,  P.O.  Box  1^09,  Camdenton,  MO    65020.    Copies  will  be 
provided  on  a  cost  recovery  basis. 
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EXHIBIT  103 


Looter  to  Parents 


Lake  Area  Vocational-Technical  School 
Caradenton  R-III  Schools 

1986-87 
Dear  Parent: 

During  the  school  year,  your  child  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  attend  the 
Vocational  Evaluation  Lab  located  in  the  Lake  Area  Vocational-Technical 
School.    During  these  evaluations,  students  have  the  chance  to  try  work  samples 
from  a  variety  of  jobs.    These  experiences  help  to  provide  realistic 
information  on  behaviors,  attitudes,  and  skills  necessary  to  succeed  in  the 
vjork  world.    This  lab  experience  also  helps  students  and  teachers  to  decide 
v^hat  classes  will  be  needed  to  develop  desirable  work  skills.    These  types  of 
activities  vary  to  meet  the  individual  student's  needs  and  interests. 

At  a  conference  later  in  the  year,  a  written  evaluation  report  will  be 
aval]    'q  to  you,  and  if  applicable,  additional  lEP  goals  may  be  written.  We 
will     ,wcuss  possible  vocational  training  courses  for  next  year(s)  at  this 
tliae. 

The  evaluation  process  is  conducted  for  approximately  21  hours,  schedul  d  in 
r   "iordance  with  the  student's  class  schedule  and  individual  teachers,  v/ith 
boudy  hall  and  learning  center  hours  p.  ;ferred.    However,  the  student  mist  be 
av/are  that  he  or  she  is  to  be  caught  up  with  class  work  or  that  the  work  is  to 
be  made  up.    Check  with  your  child  to  assure  that  the  assignments  are  completed 
during  the  evaluation  process.    Please  notify  us  if  your  child  is  falling 
behind  in  his/her  regular  classes  so  that  appropriate  action  may  be  taken. 

Below  is  a  permission  statement  that  needs  to  be  returned  in  order  for  your 
child  to  take  advantage  of  tli's  opportunity.    If  you  should  have  any  questions, 
please  call  me  at  346-4260,  Ext.  10. 

Sincerely, 


Lisa  Black 

Vocational  Evaluator 

I  agree  that  my  child  may  attend  the  Vocational  Evaluation  Lab  to  be  evaluated 
on  interests,  behaviors,  attitudes,  and  skills  that  are  related  to  the  work 
world. 


STUDENT'S  NAME  PARENT'S  SIGNATURE 


DATE 
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EXHIBIT  lOi* 


Building  Trades  Evaluation 
Module  Manual 


Introduction 


This  sample  of  work  in  bu'lding  trades  is  designed  to  determine  how  well 
prospective  students  can  meet  the  following  entry  level  skills  criteria, 

1.  Identify  and  ust?  electric  circular  saw. 

2,  Use  a  stepladder. 

3»  Identify  and  use  a  hammer,  handsaw,  and  screwdriver. 

4.  Identify  screws  and  nails. 

5.  Identify  and  use  radial  arm  saw. 

6.  Distinguish  between  phiiiips  and  standard  screwdriver. 

7.  Identify  particle  board,  plywood,  and  lumber. 

8.  Read  a  work  order. 

9.  Use  an  e  metric  drill. 


Setting 

An  industrial  education  laboratory  should  be  used  to  administer  this  work 
sample  unless  the  facility  has  a  very  large  space  that  can  be  set  aside  for 
this  purpose. 


Materials,  Equipment,  and  Supplies 

Several  sheets  of  1/2  inch  plywood 

Two  2"  X  4"s  eight  feet  long 

A  five  foot  ladder 

A  measuring  tape 

Electric  circular  saw 

One  framing  square 

Four  #6d  nails 

Two  1"  Phillips  screws 


An  electric  drill 

One  #  drill  bit 

A  straight  slot  screwdriver 

Two  1"  straight  slot  screws 

Four  #i6d  nails 

A  claw  hammer 

Phillips  screwdriver 


Instructions  to  the  Evaluator 

All  equipment  and  materials  are  to  be  located  in  a  designated  work  space  and 
arranged  within  easy  reach  of  the  student.    Check  to  make  sure  that  all  of  the 
tools  and  materials  needed  are  available.    Then  give  the  student  a  copy  of  the 
student  instructions  and  ask  him/her  to  read  through  them  to  see  if  they  have 
any  questions  about  how  to  work.    Do  not  read  the  instructions  to  the  student 
unless  you  find  that  the  student  cannot  read  but  could  function  if  the  learning 
can  be  done  in  class  through  tapes  or  other  special  means.    Complete  the  rating 
sheet  when  the  student  has  finished. 
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EXHIBIT  10i|,  contd. 


Student  Instructions 

CarefulJy  read  through  each  of  the  directions  that  follow.    Examine  the  diagram 
provided.    Ask  th**  evaluator  any  questions  that  you  may  have  about  the 
directicns  or  diagram.    (Editors  note:  This  diagram  is  not  included  in  the 
exhibit  ; 

Task  A 

In  Task  A  you  will  be  repairing  a  roof  by  measuring,  cutting,  nailing,  and 
screwing  a  piece  of  wooden  material  to  a  roof  opening. 

1.  Place  a  5'  or  6'  stepladder  in  a  position  that  is  safe  and  comfortable 
for  you  to  reach  the  work  area. 

2.  Locate  the  tape  measure  and  measure  the  oper.ing  in  the  roof  to  1/8th 
inch  accuracy. 

3.  Use  an  electrical  circular  saw  and  cut  a  piece  of  1/2"  particle  board 
to  fit  the  opening  in  the  roof.    (The  saw  and  particle  board  are 
provided  for  you  in  your  work  area.)    Use  a  square  lo  draw  the  lines 
for  sawing. 

4.  Using  a  claw  hammer  and  4  #6d  nails,  nail  the  particle  board  to  the 
rafter  on  four  corners,  which  has  been  placed  in  the  opening  on  the 
roof. 

5.  With  an  electric  drill,  drill  4  holes  in  the  particle  board,  equally 
space  these  4  holes  on  two  of  the  center  rafters. 

6.  Using  a  philllps  screwdriver  and  2  1"  phillips  screws,  secure  the 
particle  board  to  on^  of  the  center  rafters  with  2  phillips  screws. 

7.  Usitig  a  straight  slot  screwdriver  and  2  1"  straight  slot  screws  secure 
the  particle  board  in  the  remaining  holes. 


Task  B 

In  Task  B  you  will  secure  two  2"  x  4"  x       cripples  in  a  window  opening. 

1.  Using  a  measuring  tape,  measure  the  height  of  one  side  of  the  window 
opening  to  the  nearest  1/8". 

2.  Using  a  handsaw,  cut  1  2  x  4  to  the  correct  height  to  fit  one  side  of 
the  opening.    (These  2  x  4's  are  called  "cripples".) 

3.  Using  the  radial  arm  saw  cut  the  second  2  x  4  to  fit  the  other 
side  of  the  opening. 
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EXHIBIT  104,  contd. 


^.    Using  a  claw  hammer  and  4  penny  nails,  nail  the  first  and  second 
cripple  in  the  appropriate  place. 

5.    Using  measuring  tape  verify  all  measurements  indicated  on  drawing. 


Rating  Sheet 

DIRECTIONS:    If  the  student  Q^riionstrates  each  skill  correctly,  put  a  1  in  the 

blank  at  the  right.  If  the  student  does  not  have  the  skill,  put  a 
0  in  the  blank. 

Identify  an  electrical  circular  saw     

Use  an  electrica.L  circular  saw   

Use  a  stepladder   

Identify  a  hammer     

Use  a  handsaw   

Identify  a  screwdriver     

Use  a  screwdriver   

Identify  screws     

Identify  nails     

Identify  a  radial  arm  saw   

Use  a  radial  arm  saw   

Distinguish  between  phillips  and  standard  screwdriver  .   

Identify  plywood     

Read  blueprints  -   

Identify  electrrc'  '    .and  tools   

Drill     

Follow  writter   d1  e  jOV   

Use  a  measurin>;  ^     -  oo  1/8"  accuracy   

Select  appropric.;e  measuring  device   

TOTAL  


Students  must  receive    points  to  be  considered  for  this  program. 

STUDENT »S  NAME:  


ERIC 
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EXHIBIT  105 

Negotiable  Entry  Level  Criteria 
Air  Conditioning/Refrigeration 


Name:    Classification: 


Evaluation:     1.    Grade    Date    Total  Deficits 


2.    Grade  Date    Total  Deficits 


Vocational  Preparation  Class:    YES    NO   

KEY: 
X  =  Yes 

SE  =  Special  Education  Teacher 
VRE  =  Vocational  Resource  Educator 
VE  =  Vocational  Educator 
RT  =  Regular  Classroom  Teacher 


EVALUATED 

DEFICIT 

IN  lEP 

WHO 

INST 

MASTERED 

D6u*^nstrate  knowledge  of  basic 
safety  concepts. 

Follow  verbal  4  written  instruction, 

• 

Obtain  information  from  visual 
displays  (ex:    charts,  diagrams, 
meters,  dials). 

Recognize  and  use  common  hand 
tools. 

Visually  identify  different 
items  from  a  similar  group. 

Add,  subtract,  multiply  and 
divide  whole  numbers. 

Measure  accurately  within  1/16 
of  an  inch. 

Use  formulas. 

Add,  subtract,  multiply  and 
divide  fractions. 

Obtain  notes/instructions 
from  chalkboard. 

Add,  subtract  and  read  decimals 
to  the  nearest  .001 . 

EXHIBIT  105,  contd. 


EVALUATED 

DEFICIT 

IN  lEP 

WHO 

INST 

Show  respect  for  others' 
property. 

Cooperate  and  communicate  with 
peers  and  those  in  authority. 

Assemble  small  parts. 

ERIC 
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EXHIBIT  105,  contd. 


Negotiable  Entry  Level  Criteria 
Auto  Body 


Name:      Classification: 


Evaluation:    1 .    Grade   Date   Total  Deficits 


2.    Grade   Date   Total  Deficits 


Vocational  Preparation  Class:    YES   NO  

KEY: 
X  =  Yes 

SE  =  Special  Education  Teacher 
VRE  =  Vocational  Resource  Educator 
VE  =  Vocational  Educator 
RT  =  Regular  Classroom  Teacher 


EVALUATED 

DEFICIT 

IN  lEP 

WHO 

INST 

MASTERED 

Demonstrate  manual  dexterity. 

Follow  oral  instructions. 

UCIu^^IJo  ul  due    i\lJUW±CU{^c    Ui  UaoXU 

safety  concepts. 

Vtork  cooperatively  with  peers 
and  those  in  authority. 

Demonstrate  agility. 

Demonstrate  a  respect  for 
others*  property. 

Demonstrate  patience  and  be 
able  to  tolerate  frustrations 
while  working  on  tasks. 

Perform  basic  math  functions 
in  making  estimates. 

Read  charts,  tables,  and 
reference  lists. 

Attend  school  95$  of  the  time. 

Demonstrate  good  basic  personal 
hygiene. 

EXHIBIT  105,  contd. 


EVALUATED 

DEFICIT 

IN  lEP 

WHO 

INST 

MASTERED 

Identify  size  differences  between 
fractions  or  metric  units. 

Identify  basic  parts  of  car 
(know  and/or  recognize  parts 
such  as  fender,  hood,  etc.). 

ERIC 
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EXHIBIT  105,  contd. 


Negotiable  Entry  Level  Criteria 
Auto  Mechanics 


Name: 


Classification: 


Evaluation:    1 •  Grade 
2.  Grade 


Date 
Date 


Total  Deficits 
Total  Deficits 


Vocational  Preparation  Class: 


YES 


NO 


KEY: 
X  =  Yes 

SE  =  Special  Education  Teacher 
VRE  =  Vocational  Resource  Educator 
VE  =  Vocational  Educator 
RT  =  Regular  Classroom  Teacher 


EVALUATED 

DEFICIT 

IN  lEP 

WHO 

INST 

MASTERED 

Stoop,  kneel,  crouch,  crawl,  hold, 
pick,  punch,  feel,  extend  hands 
and  arms* 

Read  flow  charts  for  trouble 
shooting* 

Identify  and  use  a  screwdriver* 

Plug  in,  screw  &  tighten  bolts 
out  of  sight* 

Attendance  in  accordance  with 
school  policy. 

Punctuality  in  accordance  with 
school  policy* 

Read  charts,  tables,  and 
reference  lists* 

Use  sockets  and  box-end  wrenches* 

Read  and  record  a  thermometer 
and /or  gauge* 

Match  wrench  socket  sizes  to 
correct  bolt  heads  by  "eye- 
balling"* 
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EXHIBIT  105,  contd. 

EVALUATED  DEFICIT  IN  lEP  WHO  INST  MASTERED 


Locate  wrench  size  using 
markings  on  wrench. 


Read  ruler  to  1/l6th  inch. 


Identify  size  relationship  be- 
tween fractions  or  metric 
units. 


Add/subtract  decimal  to 
1/100,000  (micrometer). 


Automotive  mechanics 
vocabulary. 


Copy  teacher  notes  from 
board. 


Identify  soft  and  ballpeen 
hammer. 


Be  willing  to  accept 
responsibility  ari  partici- 
pate in  care  of  work  area. 


Have  a  valid  driver's 
license. 


Possess  a  responsible 
attitude  toward  working. 


Demonstrate  respect  for 
equipment  and  property  of 
others. 


Cooperate  with  peers  and 
those  in  authority. 


Write  or  print  job  orders 
legibly. 


Stay  on  task  for  15  minutes. 


Obtain  needed  information 
from  class  text  materials. 


Comprehend  job  related 
written  material  (i.e., 
texts,  journals,  etc.). 


5 
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liXHIBIT  105,  contd. 


EVALUATED 

DEFICIT 

IN  ISP 

WHO 

INST 

MASTERED 

Demonstrate  knowledge  of 
basic  safety  concepts. 

Add,  subtract,  multiply 
and  divide  whole  numbers. 

Add,  subtract,  multiply 
and  divide  fractions 
and  decimals. 
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EXHIBIT  105,  contd. 

Negotiable  Entry  Level  Criteria 
Buildiog  NainteDance 


Name: 


Claaslf ication : 


ERLC 


Evaluation:    1.  Grade 
2.  Grade 


Date 
Date 


Total  Deficits 
Total  Deficits 


Vocational  Preparation  Class:  YES 


NO 


KEY: 
X  =  Yes 

SE  =  Special  Education  Teacher 
VRE  =  Vocational  Resource  Educator 
VE  =  Vocational  Educator 
RT  =  Regular  Classroom  Teacher 


EVALUATED 

DEFICIT 

IN  lEP 

WHO 

INST 

MASTERED 

Follow  directions. 

Read  a  work  order. 

Identify  and  use  phillips  and 
straight  screwdriver. 

Climb  a  stepladder. 

Identify  screw  and  nails. 

Use  a  measuring  tape  to 
1/8"  accuracy. 

Drive  a  nail. 

Select  appropriate  measuring 
devices. 

Push  a  lawn  mower. 

Identify  incandescent  and 
fluorescent  light  bulbs. 

Start  a  lawn  mower. 

Use  an  oil  squirt  can. 

Identify  an  oil  can. 

Identify  a  urinal  and  toilet. 

t 
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EXHIBIT  105,  contd. 


EVALUATED 

DEFICIT 

IN  lEP 

WHO 

INST 

MASTERED 

Identify:    hammers,  saws, 
planes,  wrenches,  squares, 
measuring  devices,  pliers, 
clamps,  pile,  knives,  drills, 
broom  &  shovels. 

Identify  paint  brush. 

Identify  paint  roller. 

Read  and  complete  job 
application. 

Spell  correctly  on  job 
application. 

Interview  for  a  job. 

Identify  fan  belt. 

Identify  electrical  hand 
tools,. 

Select  shovel  to  perform 
job. 

Identify  size  differences 
among  fractions. 

Cooperate  and  communicate 
with  peers  and  those  in 
authority* 

Identify  copper,  PVC,  and 
galvanized  pipe. 

Tell  time  in  hours  and 
minutes. 

Read  blueprints. 

Identify  calculator,  typewriter, 
adding  machine,  vending 
machines,  overhead  projector, 
tape  recorder  and  record 
player. 

Identify  bricks  and  blocks. 

BXHIBIT  105,  contd. 


Negotiable  Entry  Level  Criteria 
Building  Trades 


Naae: 


Classification: 


ERLC 


Evaluation:     1 .  Grade 
2.  Grade 


Date 
Date 


Total  Deficits 
Total  Deficits 


Vocational  Preparation  Class:  YES 


NO 


KEY: 
X  =  Yes 

SE  =  Special  Education  Teacher 
VR  =  Vocational  Resource  Educator 
VE  =  Vocational  Educator 
RT  =  Regular  Classroom  Teacher 


EVALUATED 

DEFICIT 

IN  lEP 

WHO 

INST 

MASTERED 

Identify  and  use:    hammer,  handsaw, 
screwdriver,  crescent  wrench, 
shovel,  and  wheelbarrow. 

Identify  plywood  and  lumber. 

Identify  screws  and  nails. 

Distinguish  between  phillips 
and  standard  screwdriver. 

Read  work  order. 

Read  blueprints. 

Identify  and  use  electric 
circular  saw. 

Use  Treasuring  devices  to 
within  1/8th  inch. 

Use  stepladder. 

Calculate  square  feet,  yards, 
cubic  feet,  cubic  yards  and 
board  feet. 

Identify  and  use  radial  arm 
saw. 

Tell  time. 
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EXHIBIT  105,  contd. 


EVALUATED 

DEFICIT 

IN  lEP 

WHO 

INST 

MASTERED 

Identify:    paint  brush,  roller, 
roller  pan,  and  roller  handle. 

Identify  wallpaper  tools. 

Have  visual  perception. 

Take  and  follow  authoritative 
instructions. 

Demonstrate  good  grooming. 

Cooperate  and  communicate 
with  peers  and  those  in 
authority. 

Follow  oral  directions. 

Demonstrate  eye-hand  coor- 
dinativ 

Follow  five  written  instructions. 

Identify  basic  hand  tools. 

Attend  school  and  be  punctual 
95$  of  the  time. 

Do-nonstrate  knowledge  of 
basic  safety  concepts. 

"... 
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EXHIBIT  105,  contd. 

Negotiable  Entry  Level  Criteria 
Business  and  Office 


Nane:    Classification:   

Evaluation:    1 .    Grade  Date   Total  Deficits 


2.    Grade   Date    Total  Deficits 


Vocational  Preparation  Class:    YES   NO   

KEY: 
X  =  Yes 

SE  =  Special  Education  Teacher 
VRE  =  Vocational  Resource  Educator 
VE  =  Vocational  Educator 
RT  =  Regular  Classroom  Teacher 


EVALUATED 

DEFICIT 

IN  lEP 

WHO 

INST 

MASTERED 

Type  simple  personal  and  business 
letters. 

Type  simple  one  page  reports. 

Use  the  dictionary  to  locate 
correct  spelling. 

Add,  subtract,  multiply  and 
divide  whole  numbers,  frac- 
tions, decimals  and  percentages. 

Use  correct  oral  language. 

Demonstrate  neat  and  clean 
appearance. 

Cooperate  and  communicate 
with  peers  and  those  in 
authority. 

Type  numbers  by  touch  method. 

Demonstrate  knowledge  of 
basic  safety  concepts. 

Use  index  to  locate  desired 
information. 

Use  teble  of  contents  to 
locate  desired  information. 
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EXHIBIT  105,  contd. 


Negotiable  Entry  Level  Criteria 
Data  Processing 


Name:    Classification: 


Evaluation:    1.    Grade    Date    Total  Deficits 


2.    Grade    Date    Total  Deficits 


Vocational  Preparation  Class:    YES    NO   

KEY: 

X  =  Yes 

SE  =  Special  Education  Teacher 
VRE  =  Vocational  Resource  Educator 
VE  =  Vocational  Educator 
RT  =  Regular  Classroom  Teacher 


CiVALUAiCiU 

TM  TCD 

IN  ihr 

WnU 

INoi 

Demonstrate  manual  dexterity. 

uooroinaue  eye  ana  nana  move- 
ments. 

IIUOU     I  CCIV4    Cl  U      1  U  Ull    f^l  CIV4C  XCVCX 

(recognition  and  comprehension). 

Remain  on  task  for  30  minutes. 

Operate  typewriter  keyboard. 

Operate  adding  machine. 

Use  table  of  contents  and/or 
index. 

Follow  a  series  of  three 
directions  (oral  and/or 
written) . 

Record  verbal  instructions. 

Express  themselves  nonverbally 
other  than  in  direct  use  of 
terminal. 

Copy  notes  or  directions 
from  blackboard. 
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EXHIBIT  105,  contd. 


EVALUATED 

DEFICIT 

IN  lEP 

WHO 

INST 

MASTERED 

Proofread  materials  and 
identify  errors. 

Understand  how  to  add,  mul- 
tiply, divide,  subtract 
whole  numbers,  fractions  and 
decimals. 

Solve  work  probleois  and  the 
use  of  formulas. 

,  1 

Solve  a  basic  work  problem 
(math) • 

Understand  the  need  to  care 
for  equipment. 

Communicate  and  cooperate 
with  peers  and  those  in 
authority. 

1 

1 

Arrive  on  time  95%  of  the 
time. 

Attend  school  95%  of  the 
time. 



\  

Attend  to  lecture  30-60 
minutes. 

< 

Present  self  in  a  pleasant 
manner  (hygiene  and  grooming). 

Identify  how  to  calculate 
payroll  records. 

Explain  use  of  accounts 
payable  records. 

Explain  use  of  accounts 
received  records. 

1 

Explain  use  of  invoices. 

Calculate  annual  de- 
preciation and  depreciated 
value  on  a  suecific  item. 

f 

Compute  percentages. 

ERIC 
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EXHIBIT  105,  contd. 


EVALUATED 

DEFICIT 

IN  lEP 

WHO 

INST 

MASTERED 

Understand  and  follow  a 
sequence. 

Sort  items  according  to 
instructions. 

Sit  for  one  hour. 

5:0 
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EXHIBIT  105,  oontd. 

Negotiable  Entry  Level  Criteria 
Food  Service 


Name: 


Classification : 


Evaluation:    1.  Grade 
2.  Grade 


Date 
Date 


Total  Deficits 
Total  Deficits 


Vocational  Preparation  Class:  YES 


NO 


KEY: 
X  Yes 

SE  =  Special  Education  Teacher 
VRE  =  Vocational  Resource  Educator 
VE  =  Vocational  Educator 
RT  =  Regular  Clasi:room  Teacher 


EVALUATED 

DEFICIT 

IN  lEP 

WHO 

INST 

MASTERED 

Follow  oral  and  written 
directions. 

Practice  personal  grooming 
(clean  hands  ar.d  naiis, 
hair,  deodorant,  clothing)* 

Write  legibly. 

Recognize  hot  surfaces. 

Recognize  sharp  objects. 

Speak  clearly,  pleasant 
tone. 

Read  labels. 

Read  thermometer. 

Know  what  an  emergency  is: 
smoke  in  an  area,  customer 
choking,  etc. 

Present  themselves  in  a 
pleasant  manner. 

Addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division 
of  whole  nur.bers. 

ERIC 
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EXHIBIT  105,  contd. 


EVALUATED 

DEFICIT 

IN  lEP 

WHO 

INST 

MASTERED 

Distinguish  between  raw, 
canned,  and  frozen 
vegetables. 

Distinguish  between  freezer 
and  refrigerator. 

Distinguish  types  of  food 
that  has  to  be  frozen  or 
that  have  to  be  refrigerated. 

Distinguish  between  sanitary 
and  unsanitary  conditions. 

Addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication and  division  of 
fractions. 

Distinguish  between  right 
and  left. 

Read  menu  related  words. 

Spell  menu-related  words. 

Distinguish  the  s\zes  of 
china. 

Count  money  correctly  up 
to  $20.00. 

Make  correc**  change  up  to 
$20.00. 

Distinguish  between  measuring 
and  weighing  equipment. 

Read  and  understand  safety 
instructions. 

Know  basic  first  aid 
principles. 

Distinguish  between  types 
of  knives. 

Read  and  adjust  scales. 

EXHIBIT  105,  contd. 


EVALUATED 

DEFICIT 

IN  lEP 

WHO 

INST 

MASTERED 

Know  basic  equivalencies 
(i.e.,  4  qts.  in  a  gallon  - 
16  oz.  in  a  pound) . 

Remain  on  tasks  for  30-60 
minutes. 

Demonstrate  ability  to 
communicate  with  employer, 
co-workers  and  the  public • 

Demonstrate  acceptable 
social  behaviors. 

Prepare  a  simple  recipe. 

Demonstrate  a  95%  attendance 
record  except  for  extended 
illness* 
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EXHIBIT  105 I  contd. 


Negotiable  Entry  Level  Criteria 
Health  Occupations 


Name:   Classification: 


Evaluation:    1.    Grade    Date      Tc  ^1  Deficits 


2.    Grade  Date   Total  Deficits 


Vocational  Preparation  Class:    YES    NO   

KEY: 
X  =  Yes 

SE  =  Special  Education  Teacher 
VRE  =  Vocational  Resource  Educator 
VE  =  Vocational  Educator 
RT  =  Regular  Classroom  Teacher 


EVALUATED 

DEFICIT 

IN  lEP 

WHO 

INST 

MASTERED 

Good  attendance. 

Dependable. 

Willingness  to  work. 

Honest  and  Trustworthy. 

Work  independently. 

Interest  in  helping  people. 

Follow  oral  instructions. 

Organize  materials/equipment. 

Manual  dexterity. 

Express  oneself  verbally. 

Follow  written  instructions. 

Practice  personal  hygiene. 

! 

t 

Use  dictionary. 

j 

Write  legibly. 

Work  independently  on 
written  materials. 
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EXHIBIT  105,  contd. 


EVALUATED 

DEFICIT 

IN  lEP 

WHO 

INST 

MASTERED 

Accepts  ccnstructive  criticism. 

Add  coluffins/perform  basic  math. 

Road  and  comprehend. 

Use  metric  chart. 

Communicate  on  telephone. 

ERIC 
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EXHIBIT  105,  contd. 

Negotiable  Entry  Level  Criteria 
Industrial  Maintenance  Technology 


Name:    Classification: 


Evaluation:    1.    Grade    Date   ^        Total  Deficits 


2.    Grade    Date    Total  Deficits 


Vocational  Preparation  Class:    YES    NO   

KEY: 
X  =  Yes 

SE  =  Special  Education  Teacher 
VRE  =  Vocational  Resource  Educator 
VE  =  Vocational  Educator 
RT  =  Regular  Classroom  Teacher 


EVALUATED 

DEFICIT 

IN  lEP 

WHO 

INST 

MASTERED 

Follow  five  writ ben  instructions. 

Be  punctual  and  attentive. 

Divide  numbers  by  decimals  and 
work  problems  involving 
scientific  notation. 

Follow  five  oral  directions. 

Use  basic  formulas  (ratios). 

Demonstrate  knowledge  of  basic 
safety  concepts. 

Dress  appropriately  for 
electronics. 

Show  respect  for  property 
of  others. 

Take  pride  in  quality  and 
neatness  of  work. 

Cooperate  and  communicate 
with  peers  and  those  in 
authority. 

EXHIBIT  105.  contd. 


EVALUATED 

DEFICIT 

IN  lEP 

WHO 

INST 

MASTERED 

Identify  colors:  black, 
red ,  brown ,  orange ,  blue , 
yellow,  green,  grey,  and 
violet. 

Use  a  calculator. 

Obtain  notes  and  instructions 
from  chalkboard. 

Read  charts  to  locate  valuen. 

Have  motor  skills  to  use  long 
nose  pliers. 

Tell  time  to  hour  and  minute. 

Use  index  and  tabxo  of 
contents. 

Use  a  graph  to  plot  values. 
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EXHIBIT  105,  contd. 


Negotiable  Entry  Level  Criteria 
Marine  Service  Technology 


Name: 


Classification: 


Evaluation:    1.  Grade 
2.  Grade 


Date 
Date 


Total  Deficits 
Total  Deficits 


Vocational  Preparation  Class:  YES 


NO 


KEY: 

X  =  Yes 

SE  =  Special  Education  Teacher 
VRE  =  Vocational  Resource  Educator 
VE  =  Vocational  Educator 
RT  =  Regular  Classroom  Teacher 


EVALUATED 

DEFICIT 

IN  lEP 

WHO 

INST 

MASTERED 

Should  have  interest  in  marine 
field. 

Should  have  motivation  in  marine 
field. 

Must  be  able  to  follow  oral  and/ 
or  written  directions. 

Must  be  able  to  work  in  a  group 
situation. 

Demonstrate  good  personal 
hygiene. 

Should  be  able  to  identify 
marine  mechanics  vocabulary. 

Must  have  physical  strength 
to  handle  tools  for  long 
periods  of  time. 

Cannot  be  color  blind. 

Should  have  good  attendance. 

Should  always  arrive  on  time. 

Must  have  sense  of  feel  on 
fingers  to  feel  depressions, 
high  spots,  etc. 

ERIC 
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EXHIBIT  105,  contd. 


EVALUATED 

DEFICIT 

IN  lEF 

■  '0 

INST 

MASTERED 

Must  be  able  to  see  high 
spots,  depressions,  cracks, 
etc. 

Read  charts,  tables,  and 
reference  lists. 

Should  be  able  to  read 
fractions  to  the  1/64. 

Should  be  able  to  read  a 
ruler  to  1/64. 

1 



Locate  wrench  size  using 
markings  on  the  wrench. 

 ? 

i 

 (  

Should  be  able  to  identify 
size  differences  between 
fractions  or  metric  units. 

i 

} 

Dem^jnstrate  ability  to  use 
sockets  and  wrenches. 

Match  wrench  socket  to 
correct  bolt  heads. 

Must  have  strong  tactile 
abilities  out  of  sight. 

Compute  bill/add  monetary  \ 
figures  to  1000.  J 

Multiply  and  divide  for 
multiple  units  of  parts  on 
a  bill. 

T 

Write  legibly  in  order  to 
fill  out  work  orders. 

Must  know  units  of  measure. 
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FXaiBIT  105,  contd. 


Negotiable  Entry  Level  Criteria 
Ffarketing  and  Distritotive  Education 


ilaiiie;    Classification: 


Evalualion:    1.    Grade    Date    Total  Defi  its 


2.    Grade    Date      Total  Deficits 


Vocational  Preparation  Class:    YES    NO 


KEY: 
X  =  Yes 

SE  =  Special  Education  Teacher 
VRE  =  Vocational  Resource  Educator 
VE  =  Vocational  Educator 
RT  =  Regular  Classroom  Teacher 


EVALUATED 

DEFICIT 

IN  lEP 

WHO 

INST 

MASTERED 

Demonstrate  good  \  \s:c  hygiene. 

Communicate  and  cooperate  with 
pee  s  and  those  in  authority. 

Add,  subtract,  multiply  and 
difxde  fractions,  decimals 
and  wriole  numbers. 

Compute  monetary  figures. 

Follow  oral  directions. 

Compute  percentages. 

Arrive  on  time  95$  of 
the  time. 

Attend  school  95$  of  the 
time. 

Wr-ite  legibly. 

Follow  written  directions. 
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EXHIBIT  105,  contd. 


Negot  .able  Entry  Level  Criteria 
Metal  Fabrications 


Name. 


Classification : 


ERLC 


Evaluation:    1 .  Grade 
2.  Grade 


Date 
Date 


Total  Deficits 
Total  Deficits 


Vocational  Preparation  Class:  YES 


NO 


KEY: 

X  =  Yes 

SE  =  Special  Education  Tep.oher 
VRE  =  Vocational  Resource  Educator 
VE  =  Vocational  Edupcitor 
RT  =  Regular  Classroom  Teacher 


EVALUATED 

DEFICIT 

IN  lEP 

WHO 

INST 

MASTERED 

Have  an  .   jrcness  of  safety  hazards. 

three  digit  wh'*^le  numbers  and 
decimals. 

Read  a  ruler  to  1/6th  of  an  inch. 

Read  conversion  charts  (metric, 
fractions,  decimals). 

Follow  three  written  directions. 

Follow  three  oral  directions. 

Tolerate  frustra'ions  an' 
stay  on  task. 

Attend  school  95%  of  the  time. 

Ask  for  help  when  neeceJ. 

Obtain  information  from  text 
and  related  material. 

Demonstrate  c  ^u'lern  for 
quality  of  finished  product. 

Work  well  with  othe'^s  and 
independently. 

5  i 
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EXHIBIT  105,  jontd. 


EVALUATED 

DEFICIT 

IN  lEP 

WHO 

INST 

MASTERED 

Demonstrate  eye/hand  coor- 
dination* 

Read  gauges,  dials  and 
measuring  instruments. 

Identify  various  sizes  of 
parts. 

Use  table  of  contents 
in  locating  a  concept. 

Identify  and  use  basic  tools 
(hammer,  pliers,  crescent 
wrench,  etc.). 



Discriminate  colors,  size> 
shapes,  and  depth. 

1  

Tell  time  to  hour  and  minute. 

1  

Cooperate  and  communicate 
with  peers  ar'^  those  in 
authority. 

Demonstrate  good  manual 
dexterity. 

?' 
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EXHIBIT  105,  contd. 


Negotiable  Entry  Level  Criteria 
Snail  Engines 


Haae: 


Classification: 


ERLC 


Evaluation:    1.  Grade 
2.  Grade 


Date 
Date 


Total  Deficits 
Total  Deficits 


?ocational  Preparation  Class:  YES 


NO 


KEY: 
X  =  Yes 

SE  =  Special  Education  Teacher 
VRE  =  Vocational  Resource  Educator 
VE  =  Vocational  Educator 
RT  =  Regular  Classroom  Teacher 


EVALUATED 

DEFICIT 

IN  lEP 

WHO 

INST 

MASTERED 

Stoop,  kneel,  crouch,  crawl,  hold, 
pick,  punch,  feel,  extend  hands 
and  arms. 

Use  sockets  and  box-end  wrenches. 

Attendance  in  accordance  with 
school  policy. 

Punctuality  in  accordance  with 
school  policy. 

Identify  and  use  a  screwd: iver* 

Read  charts,  tables,  and 
reference  lists. 

Locate  wrench  size  using 
markings  on  the  wrench. 

Plug  in,  screw,  and  tighten 
bolts  out  of  sight. 

Add/subtract  decimals  to  1/1000. 

Obtain  teacher  notes  from 
the  chalkboard. 

Identify  soft  and  ballpeen 
hammers . 
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EXHIBIT  105,  contd. 


EVALUATED 

DEFICIT 

IN  lEP 

WHO 

INST 

MASTERED 

Multiply/divide  for  multiple 

iini  h  Q  of*  npph^  on  hill 

Fill  out  job/work  order  forms 
legibly. 



Demonstrate  knowledge  of 

Communicate  and  cooperate 

wi^h  npppQ  Anti    ^Hoqp  "in 

authority. 

ru±±uw  wi  xuucij  u±i  cuuxuiio* 

Follow  a  series  of  oral 

VJ±I  CUUXUIIO* 

Use  table  of  contents  to 
locate  desired  information. 

Measure  accurately  within 
1/l6th  of  an  inch. 

Tell  time  to  hour  and  minute. 

EXHIBIT  106 
Sample  Evaluation  Report 


Lake  Area  Vocational-Technical  School 
Evaluation  Center 


Evaluation  Report  Date: 
April  1987 

Prepared  By:    Lisa  Black 


Name:  Mike 

Date  of  Birth:  Ag.^:  16 

Referral:  Hani 

Source:    Dee  Stoelting  Preference: 

Evaluation 

Dates:    Winter  1987 


(VOCATIONAL  EVALUATOR) 

THE  FOLLOWING  RATINGS  ARE  BASED  ON  THE  PERFORMANCE/BEHAVIOR  AT  THE  TIME  OF 
EVALUATION. 


RATING  SCALE: 


YES  -  Has  the  skills,  abilities,  and  behaviors  for  potential 
success  in  a  formal  training  program. 

NO  -  Does  not  have  the  skills,  abilities,  and  behaviors  for 
potential  success  in  a  formal  training  program. 


1 .    Knovrledge  of  Transportation 


2.  Attendance 


YEb  NO  COMMENTS 

X  1.    Does  not  have  driver's 

license. 


Physical  Appearance 

a)  Wear  appropriate  clothing  X 

b)  Adequate  personal  hygiene  X 

Behavior  in  Interpersonal 
Situations 

a)  Initiates  conversation  X 

b)  Converses  appropriately 
during  work 

c)  Cooperative  with  supervisor  X 

d)  Accepts  supervisor's  praise  X 

e)  Accepts  supervisor's  criticism  X 

f)  Self-confidence  level  X 

Work  Habits 

a)  Punctual  X 

b)  Accepts  work  assignments 
readily  X 

c)  Rarely  acts  out  when 
frustrated  X 

d)  Completes  work  assir^nments  X 

e)  Works  independently  on  tasks  X 


3. 


General  grooming  4  personal 
hygiene  is  excellent. 


;b. 


Sometimes  when  working 
will  look  up  and  start 
talking  about  something 
that  is  happening. 


5e)    Works  well  on  independent 
tasks 
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EXHIBIT  106,  contd 


YES  NO  COMMENTS 


f)  Self-starter  X 

g)  Seeks  assistance  when 
necessary  X 

i)  Adequate  attention  to  detail  X 
j)  Works  with  a  minimum  of  errors 

(wuality)  X 

k)  Accepts  frequent  job  changes  X 

1)  Adequate  attention  to  detail  X 

m)  Work  rhythm  steady  X 


n)  Improves  with  repetition  X 

Learning  and  Comprehension 

a)  Follows  verbal  instruction  X 

b)  Follows  verbal  &  demonstrated 
instructions  X 

c)  Follows  written  instructions  X 

d)  Follows  audio-visual 
instructions  X 

e)  Follows  a  diagram  X 

f)  Attention  span  -  sufficient 

for  work  tasks  X 

g)  Learns  in  a  reasonable  length 

of  time  X 


Jo  >  Skills 

a)  Demonstrates  adequate  job 
readiness  skills 

b)  Accurately 

1*  Adds  aod  subtracts 
2.  Multiply  and  divide 
3»  Uses  basic  fraction 

operations 
^.  Uses  decimal  points 

c)  Demonstrates  money  concepts 
1 .  Recognition 


f)    Mike  has  the  potential  to 
be  a  self-starter  if 
given  direction  from  the 
beginning. 

i)    Attention  to  detail  is 
adequate. 

k)    Mike  would  ask  questions 
about  a  test  when  going 
from  one  to  another. 

m)    Tendency  to  concentrate 
hard  and  try  to  do  the 
best  he  could  depending 
on  the  task  he  does. 
Tend  to  be  slower  on 
pencil  and  paper  tasks. 

n)    Mike  improves  with  repe- 
tition. 


6b)    hike  learns  best  through 
verbal  and  demonstrated 
instructions, 
c)    He  can  follow  diagrams 
easily.    Seems  to  really 
concentrate  hard. 


f)    This  varies  depending  on 
his  mood.    Sometimes  he 
will  voice  some  unappro- 
priates  during  testing. 


X 

7b)    His  math  skills  are  aver- 
X  age  but  he  could  use 

X  some  practice  on  frac- 

tions and  deoimal  points. 

X 
X 

X 


5.^ 
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EXHIBIT  106,  contd. 


2.  Change  making  skills 
3*  Consumer  math  concepts 


d)  Measure  accurately 

1.  1  to  1/2  inch 

2.  ^/^  to  1/8  inch 

3.  1/16  inch 

Simple  metric  measurements 

e)  Weighs  items  to  specific 
amounts 

f)  Tells  time  accurately 

g)  Discrimina'  is  accurately  by 

1.  Color 

2.  Size 

3.  Spatial  relations 
^.  Form 


h)  Manipulative  Skills 

Gross  finger  dexterity 
Fine  finger  dexterity 
Eye-hand  coordination 
Bi-lateral  coordination 
Gross  motor  coordination 
Use  of  hand  tools 

i)  Physical  Strength/Stamina 

-  Lifts 

Under  10  pounds 
10-25  pounds 
25-50  pounds 
50-100  pounds 
Over  100  pounds 

-  Stands  for  1/2  to  1  hour 

-  Sits  for  1/2  to  1  hour 


YES  NO 

X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 

N/E 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


COMffiNTS 

c)  2-3    Good  money  recognition 

skills.    Needs  work  on 
consumer  education 
math  concepts. 

d)  Mike  can  measure  accur- 
ately to  the  whole  inch 
and  can  use  metric 
measurement* 


g) 


h) 


Adequate  discrimination 
between  colors.    Has  no 
difficulty  with  size 
discrimination.  Does 
well  discriminating  be- 
tween slight  differen- 
ces.   He  is  able  to 
visualize  objects  of 
two  or  three  dimensions 
adequatel^  • 
Adequate  motor  coor- 
dination.   He  has 
some  difficulty  grasp- 
ing smaller  objects 
with  his  fingers  anu 
manipulating  them  where 
they  need  to  go. 


i) 


Would  have  difficulty 
sitting  for  ^5  minutes. 
Gets  very  antsy. 


5'  : 


ERIC 
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EXHIBIT  106,  contd. 


High  Ii/.,rest  Areas  Low  Interest  Areas 

!•    ELECTRONICS  1.    FOOD  SERVICE 

2.  BUILDING  TRADED  2.    HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 

3.  BJILDING  MAINT, 

Assets  Limit at  ions 

1  •    Hard  worker  with  high  potential  1 .    Inappropriate  statements  - 
level •  off  tasks  at  times. 

2.  Math  skills.  2.    Difficulty  with  decision 

3.  Mmual  skills  and  measuring  skills.  making. 
^.    Concentrates  hard. 

Strongest  Aptitudes 

MANUAL  DEXTERITY... MOTOR  COORDINATION. . .NUMERICAL  SKILLS 


Special  Considerations/Comments 

I  recommend  lhat  second  semester  he  work  on  entry  level  skills  needed  to  enter 
into  an  electronics  program.    I  recommend  that  he  take  Electronics  his  Junior 
and  Senior  year. 

LISA  BLACK 
VOCATIONAL  EVALUATOR 


Test  Results 

1.  JOB  READINESS  TEST:    Needs  to  work  on  job  readiness  skills. 

2.  CHART  READING:    Good  job  -  no  problems.    Concentrates  very  hard. 

3.  MEASUREMENT  TEST:    Excellent  job... no  difficulties. 

^.    MATH  TEST:    Good  math  skills.    Really  concentrates  on  work  tasks. 

5.  BENNETT  MECHANICAL  COMPREHENSION  TEST: 
Raw  Score:    ^0    65%    NORMS:    Grade  1 1 

6.  APPLICATION:    Very  neat  with  correct  spelling. 

7.  INDUSTRIAL  MAINT.  TECH.  TEST:    Minus  6  from  10  question  test.    Will  get 
more  practice  and  exposure  in  this  area  next  year. 

8.  V;LPAR  #6  -  INDE.^ENDENT  PROBLEM  SOLVING: 

TIME:  581*  lOOJ 
ERFORS:    0  100* 


ERIC 
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EXHIBIT  106,  contd. 


9.  REVISED  MINNESOTA  PAPER  FORM  BOARD  TfiST: 
SCORE:    i»9    75%    NORMS:    Grade  10/Boys 

10.  SINGER  -  INTEREST  INVENTORY:    Interest  in  the  area  of  Electronics. 

11.  PURDUE  PEGBOARD  PROFILE  SHEET: 

RIGHT  HAND  -  39% 
LEFT  HAND  -22% 
BOTH  - 

ASSEMBLY  -  76% 

12.  INDUSTRIAL  MAINT.  ANSWER  SHEET:    Excellent  job,  concentrated  hard. 

13.  AIR  COND. /REFRIGERATION  WORKSHEET: 

SECTION  1  (MEASURING)  =  GOOD 

SECTION  2  (READING  GRAPHS)  =  NO  PROBLEMS 

SECTION  3  (METERS)  =  GOOD,  NO  PROBLEMS 

SECTION  1  (USING  FORMULAS)  =  NEEDED  SOME  EXPLANATION  ON  THIS  AREA  TO 

PLUG  IN  VALUES 

14.  VALPAR  #12  -  SOLDERING  AND  INSPECTION  (Electronics): 

Did  a  good  job,  concentrated  hard  on  this  task.    Soldering  speed  needs 
to  be  increased. 

15.  VAIPAR  #13  -  MONEY  HANDLING 

SECTION  A  -  MONEY  RECOGNITION:  TIME:  7l6  MTM$  80$  ERRORS:  8  MTM$  UNDER 
20% 

16.  VALPAR  #15  -  ELECTRICAL  CIRCUITRY  AND  PRINT  READING: 

CIRCUIT  CONTINUITY:    TIME:  960  MTM$  35$  ERRORS:  6  MTM$  UNDER  35$ 
CIRCUIT  TESTING:    TIME  26 1  MTM$  100$  ERRORS:  0  MTM$  100$ 
CIRCUIT  APPLICATION:    TIME:  371  ERRORS:  0  TIME:  '»6l»  ERRORS:  0 

DID  A  GOOD  JOB  AND  SEEMED  TO  ENJOY  THE  TEST. 
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EXHIBIT  107 


Exit  Skills 
Marketing 


Student  name/ID: 
Instructor: 


PERFORMANCE  CHECKLIST 

  Class: 

  Program; 


Marketing 


(Circle  proper  mastery  code:  =  MASTERED;  "3"  =  REQUIRES  SUPERVISION;  "2" 

NOT  MASTERED;  "1"  or  blank  =  NO  EXPOSURE) 


TASK  DESCRIPTION 

1 .  Teach  individual  employees  to 
perform  job  duties 

2.  Give  oral  presentations  to 
groups  of  aktg.  personnel 

3.  Interpret  management  policies 
to  employees 

4.  Interpret  employee  problems 
to  management 

5.  Interpret  progress  of  depts., 
systems  or  functions  to  mgmt. 

6.  Compose  business  letters, 
reports  &  memorar.dums 

7.  Read  business  communications 
for  relevant  information 

8.  Comrauricate  information  gained 
from  reading  &  research 

9.  Interpret  tables,  graphs  & 
charts 

10.  Define  mktg.  strategy 

11.  ID  factors  that  affect  mktg. 
strategies. 

12.  Describe  a  mktg.  strategy  for 
a  given  situation. 

13.  Define  promotional  mix 


TASK 
ID// 


MASTERY 
CODE 


0800G2A001  12  3  4 

080002ii002  1  2  3  4 

080002A003  12  3  4 

080002A004  12  3  4 

080002A005  12  3  4 

080002A006  12  3  4 

080002A007  12  3  4 

J80002A008  12  3  4 

080002A009  12  3  4 

080002B001  12  3  4 

080O02B002  12  3^ 

03OO02BO0?  12  3  4 

OS00023004  1  2  3 


Total  number  of  tasks  in     -is  checklist:  273. 
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MASTERY 
DATE 


RETRY 
CODE/DATE 


EXHIBIT  107,  contd. 
Exit  Skills:  Electronics 


PERFORMANCE  CHECKLIST 
Student  name/ID:  Class:  Electronics 


Instructor:    Program: 


(Circle  proper  mastery  code:  "^1"  =  MASTERED;  "3"  =  REQUIRES  SUPERVISION;  "2"  = 
NOT  MASTERED;  "1"  or  blank  =  NO  EXPOSURE) 

TASK  MASTERY         MASTERY  RETRY 

TASK  DESCRIPTION  IDtf  CODE  DATE  CODE/DATE 

1 •  Discuss  general  safety  pre- 
cautions 460302A001  1  2  ,     

2.  Observe  general  safety  pre- 
cautions while  working  460302A002  1  2  3  4    ^  

3.  Discuss  electrical  safety  pre- 
cautions 460302A003  1  2  3  ^     

^.  Observe  electrical  safety  pre- 
cautions while  working  460302A004  12  3^     

5.  Discuss  rescue  procedures  for 

electrical  accidents  460302A005  1  2  3  4     

6.  Demonstrate  ability  to  per- 
form CPR  460302A006  1  2  3  ^     

7.  Discuss  use  of  danger  and 

caution  tags  460302A007  12  3^     

8*  Discuss  types  and  uses  of 

fire  extinguishers  i460302A008  1  2  3  ^     

9»  Demonstrate  the  proper  use 

and  care  of  hand  tools  460302B001  1  2  3  ^     

10.  Demonstrate  the  proper  use 

and  care  of  test  equipment  460302B002  12  3^     

11.  Measure  voltage  with  a  vom  460302B003  1  2  3  ^     

12.  Measure  resistance  with  a  vom     4603023004  12  3  4     

^3•  Measure  current  with  a  clamp 

on  ameter  460302B005  12  3  4     

Total  number  of  tasks  in  this  checklist:  112. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PREPARATION  FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  STUDENTS 


Location: 


Contact  Person: 

Mary  Ann  Williams 
Director  of  Special  Education 
Davis  County  School  District 
45  East  State  Street 
Farraington,  UT  84025 
(801)  451-1154  or  1169 


Davis  County  School  District 
45  East  State  Street 
Farraington,  UT  84025 
(801)  451-1154  or  1169 


Background  Information 


Objectives 


1.  Identify  students  requiring  special  vocational  attention. 

2.  Provide  vocational  evaluation  when  needed  to  determine  the  area(s) 
of  probable  student  success. 

3.  Develop  and  implement  training  programs  to  meet  identified  student 


4,  Pro/ide  students  with  job  search  assistance,  placement  and 
follcw-up. 

5.  Evaluate  the  program's  effectiveness  in  meeting  students'  needs. 


Key  Features 

Cooperative  Special  Education/Vocational  Education  Departments.    The  vocational 
education  and  special  departments  cooperate  closely  to  provide  programs  that 
are  driven  by  student  needs.    This  cooperation  occurs  at  the  district 
administration,  local  school  and  teaching  levels. 

A  Full  Range  of  Accredited  Vocational  Courses.    Vocational  opportunities  are 
available  for  students  who  want  to  "learn  to  earn"  in  agriculture,  business, 
trade  and  industrial,  marketing,  health,  and  home  economic  areas.  Eighty 
vocational  courses  are  available  at  the  various  educational  institutions  in  the 
Davis  School  District  Area.    The  courses  are  held  at  the  seven  high  schools, 
the  Davis  Area  Vocational  Center,  the  Young  Parents  Center,  and  at  two  Job 
Corps  sites. 

A  District-Wide  Voucher  System  for  Perkins  Funds.    The  voucher  system  is  used 
for  requests  and  authorizations  of  Perkins  10?  handicapped  setaside  money.  The 
District  Directors  of  the  vocational  education  and  special  education 
departments  must  mutually  approve  all  expenditures  before  implementation  by 
district  staff.    The  use  of  the  Perkins  setaside  funds  is  based  on  high  school 
and  district  staff  recommendations.    This  system  results  in  a  cost  effective 
financial  system  that  is  accountable  and  serves  the  individual  student  needs. 


needs. 
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A  Peer  Tutor  Program*    An  extensive  peer  tu^-or  program  in  the  district  is 
developed  utilizing  students  in  teaching  ai.J  training  of  severely  handicapped 
high  school  students* 

A  High  School  Vocational  Coordinator*    The  Vocational  Coordinator  at  each  high 
school  is  designated  the  key  person  who  coordinates  all  vocational  services  for 
special  needs  students* 

An  Array  of  Vocational  Services  Available  at  Davis  County  School  District's 
Rehabilitation  Center*    A  rehabilitation  facility  operated  by  the  district 
provides  the  following  services:    vocational  evaluation,  work  activities, 
sheltered  employment,  work  adjustment,  occupational  skill  training,  supported 
employment,  speech,  language,  and  hearing  services,  academic  instruction,  job 
placement  and  followup  and  vocational  training*    The  facility  serves  both 
students  and  adults  who  are  handicapped** 


Profile  of  Local  Service  Area 

The  Davis  County  School  District  serves  one  suburban  county,    Davis  County 
School  District  is  described  as  a  "bedroom"  community  for  the  cities  of  Salt 
Lake  City  and  Og:Ien*    The  district  has  a  transient  population  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  large  military  establishment  and  seasonal  agricultural  workers* 
A  large  non-English  speaking  population  resides  in  Davis  County*  The 
soci'^economic  status  of  the  county  ranges  from  high  middle  income  level  to  low 
income  level* 

A  total  of  11,342  students  in  grades  9-12  attended  school  in  this  district 
during  1985-86* 

The  district  has  20  fewer  staff,  but  1,300  more  students  than  during  the 
1984-85  school  year*    Enrollment  projections  for  the  next  few  years  indicated 
that  2,000  additional  students  per  year  will  enroll*    To  cope,  the  school 
district  decided  to  dismiss  school  early  and  not  provide  kindergarten.    Two  new 
el3mentary  schools  will  be  opened* 


Staff  Assigned  to  Project 

Director  of  Vocational  Education  -  ^0% 

The  director  of  vocational  education  has  25  years  experience  in  the  field  and 
four  in  his  current  position*  He  has  a  Master's  degree  in  administration  and 
is  the  former  state  director  of  vocational  education* 

Director  of  Special  Education  -  10$ 

The  director  of  special  education  has  15  years  experience  in  the  field,  and  six 
years  in  his  current  position*    She  has  a  Doctorate  in  education* 

Coordinator  -  8$ 

The  coordinator  has  been  in  the  field  15  years,  four  of  which  have  been  spent 
in  his  present  position*    He  has  a  Master's  degree       secondary,  vocational, 
and  special  education* 
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Project  Outreach  Coordinator  -  ^0% 

The  project  outreach  coordinator  has  11  years  experience  in  the  field,  all  in 
his  present  posit. j on.  He  has  Master's  degrees  in  administration,  counseling, 
marketing,  and  agriculture. 

Vocational  Coordinator 

A  vocational  coordinator  is  in  each  high  school.    Fach  has  a  background  in 
vocational  education,  and  has  spent  an  average  of  tan  years  in  the  field. 

Special  Educator 

Special  educators  are  in  each  high  school.    Each  has  a  background  in  special 
education,  and  average  live  years  each  in  the  field. 


Financial  Data 


1985-1986  1986-1987  1987-1988 


PL  98-?^^4  ^0%  handicapped  setaside:  15,4;*  42,900  61,772 

PL  94-142  "flow-through"  funds:  1,;.^: 

Job  Training  Partnership  Act  funds:  Info,  not  available 

State  funds:  31,988  42>900  61.772 

TOTALS  $48,914  $85,800  $123,544 


The  Ddvis  County  School  Discrict  views  Perkins  ^0%  handicapped  setaside  funds 
as  intervention  fuiids  as  well  as  progi^am  dollars.  The  funds  are  available  to 
support  special  needs  students  in  th i  district. 

The  Perkins  setaside  funds  have  made  a  major  impact  on  the  district's  pro^jrams 
and  curriculum.    District  special  and  vocational  education  teachers  are  told  by 
the  district  administration  .-taff  "There  is  no  reason  why  students  should 
fail.    We  have  Perkins  dollars  to  pay  for  options  for  handicapped, 
disadvantaged,  and  other  special  populations." 


Examples  of  how  the  lOjC  handicapped  setasides  were  used  in  1985-1986 

Perkins  setaside  funds  were  used  to  purchase  the  following  services  for  special 
needs  students: 

1.  Student  career  assessment, 

2.  Tutor  services, 

3'  Over-the-shoulder  job  coaches, 

4.  Modification  of  facilities, 

5.  Specialized  vocational  training,  and 

6.  On-the-job  training  assistance. 


Examples  of  how  th^  10^  handicapped  aetasides  were  used  in  1986-1987 


Perkins  setaside  funds  were  used  to  purchase  the  following  services  for  special 
needs  students: 

U    Vocational  evaluations, 
2  •    "transportation , 

3*    Tutors  for  individual  instruction, 
^.    On  the  job  training  assistance,  and 
5.    Vocational  placement  services  at  the 
Ploneei  Adult  Rehabilitation  Center. 

Examples  of  how  th^  ^0%  handicapped  setaiddes  were  used  in  1987-1988 

Perkins  setaside  funds  were  used  to  purchase  the  following  services  for  special 
needs  students: 

1.  Student-career  assessments, 

2.  Specialized  job  training, 

3.  Job  coaches  for  community  placements, 
^.  Tutor  services, 

5.  Equipment  for  special  and  vocational  education  classes,  and 

6.  Educational  materials  and  supplies. 

Number  of  Special  Baucation  Students  Served 

Total  number  of  special  education  students  in  grades  9-12  (unduplicated  count) 


1985-1986  1Q86-1987 

Mildly  Mentally  Retarded  93  "1 

Moderate/Severely  Mentally  Retarded  32  25 

Learning  Disabled  600  ^2^ 

Seriously  Emotionally  Disturbed  1,051  330 

Orthopedically  Impaired  5  ^ 

Speech  or  Language  Impaired  17  26 

Hard  of  Hearing  7  7 

Deaf-Blind  1  1 

Deaf  8  6 

Multi-Handicapped  ^9  56 

Visually  Handicapped  6  2 

Other  Health  Impaired   ^   2 

TOTAL  1,872  951 
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Number  of  special  education  students  served  by  this  project  (un  .^plicated 


count) 


IQfiR- 1QSh 

1Q8fi-1Qft7 

1Q87-1Q88 

(Estimated) 

riiiGiy  fienuaiiy  neuaroeo 

70 
1  u 

Moderate/Severely  Retarded 

5 

10 

15 

Learning  Disabled 

24 

48 

60 

Seriously  Emotionally  Disturbed 

35 

70 

85 

Speech  or  Language  Impaired 

1 

2 

4 

Multi-Handicapped 

18 

_36 

50 

TOTAL  SERVED  BY  THIS  PROJECT 

1 

218 

284 

Total  number  of  special  education  students  served  through  this  project  by  grade 
(unduplicated  count) 


Grade 

1985-1986 

1986-1987 

7 

3 

1 

8 

3 

6 

9 

8 

10 

10 

27 

24 

11 

43 

48 

12 

36 

7 

Estimated  number  cf  special  education  students  served  who  also  received 
assistance  from  ancillary  agencies 


Number  of  Students 


1985-1986 

Information  not 
available 

60 

48 

Information  not 
complete 


1986-1987 
72 

167 
35 
110 


Agency 

State/Federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
P^ogra"! 

Job  Service 

Rehabilitation  Facility/Sheltered  Worl'shop 
JTPA  funded  program 


Total  number  of  vocational  education  courses  offered  to  all  students  in 
district  served  by  this  project 

1985-1986 
Year  Long 

Agricultural  Education  13 
Business/Office  Education  18 
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ConsL'.mer  and  Homemaklng 

Education 

11 

Marketing  Education 

6 

Industrial/Technology 

Education 

29 

Cooperative  Vocational 

Education 

6 

Specially  Desioiied  Vocational 

Program 

5 

Work  Experience  Program 

27 

3-6  After  School  Program 

13 

Total  number  of  vocational  education  courses  oumpleted  by  students  served 
through  th:s  project. 


1985-1986  1986-IS87 

Year  Long  Year  l.ong 

Business/Office  Education  5  21 

Industrial/Technology  Education  15  70 

Vocational  Assessment  65  89 

TOTAL  65  1^0 
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Meeting  the  Perkins  Act  Mandates  That 
Apply  to  Special  Education  Students 


Mandate  One:    Notif  cation 

All  ninth  grade  students  are  informed  at  their  junior  high  schoo]  of  the 
vocational  opportunities  available  in  the  Davis  County  School  District,  ""he 
district  office  prepares  sample  information  for  parents.    The  information  is 
delivered  to  each  principal  and  counselor.    The  materials  are  sent  to  the 
parents  through  the  local  junior  high  school  administration  by  the  school 
counselor.    Open  houses  and  school  tours  are  used  to  inform  incoming  students 
and  families  about  the  vocational  courses.    Information  on  the  vocational 
training  is  also  available  to  parents  and  students  via  a  school  newspaper. 
Students  contact  the  school  counselor  and/or  the  district  vocational  ctfice  if 
they  have  special  needs,  concerns,  or  problems  relating  to  thnir  ability  to 
succeed  in  a  vocational  program. 


Mandate  Two:  Assessment 

All  new  ninth  grade  students  receive  a  vocational  aptitude  test  and  the 
Preference  System  (COPS)  Vocational  Interest  Test  as  part  of  the  enrollment 
program.    The  results  of  both  tests  £re  used  by  the  Vocational  Counselor  to 
help  students  determine  a  vocational  goal.    The  special  education  staff  use  the 
assessment  information  and  vocational  class  syllabus  for  class  enrollment. 

Specialized  student  assessments  are  available  at  the  Davis  Area  Vocational 
Center  and  the  Pioneer  Adult  Rehabilitation  Center  (PARC).    A  referral  form 
with  a  document  checklist  is  used  by  all  district  personnel  to  initiate  .he 
evaluation  process.     (See  Exhibit  85  for  a  copy  of  the  Referral  Form.) 
Assessment  instruments  used  include  the  VALPAR,  TAPS,  McCarron  Dial,  VIDAS, 
Apticom  and  Harrington/0 'Shea  System  for  Career  Decision  Making.  Evaluations 
are  normally  one  to  two  days  in  length.    All  handicapped  students,  including 
those  who  are  severely  handicapped,  are  eligible  for  the  assessment.  The 
evaluator  visits  the  referring  high  school  to  meet  the  teachers  and  students 
and  compile  pertinent  information  prior  to  the  evaluation.    After  meeting  the 
evaluator,  students  are  more  willing  to  come  to  the  assessment.    A  flexible 
work  schedule  within  the  school  calendar  is  a  key  to  successful  assessments.  A 
staffing  is  held  upon  completion  of  the  evaluation.    All  pertinent  staff  and 
the  high  school  vocational  coordinator  attend.    Eighty  to  one  hundred  ten 
evaluations  have  been  funded  by  Perkins  setaside  money. 

District  staff,  special  and  vocational  educators,  parents  and  students  review 
the  assessment  results,  the  students*  educational  histories  and  their  long  and 
short  term  vocational  goals.    A  student's  vocational  goals,  educational  plans, 
and  special  needs  a^^e  established  during  the  review  meeting. 
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Mandate  Three:    Special  Services 

After  completion  of  the  assessment  program,  curricular  modifications  are 
implemented  to  meet  specified  student  needs  in  school,  on  the  job,  and  in  other 
educational  settings.     (See  Exhibit  86  for  Continuum  of  Services.) 
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Vfhen  modifications  require  resources  that  are  not  available  in  the  school,  a 
form  completed  and  signed  by  the  vocational  coordinator,  special  educator(s) 
and  approprirte  staff.    (See  Exhibit  87  for  Request  Form.)    A  cLiecklist  is  used 
by  all  special  and  vocational  education  staff  to  ensure  that  consistent 
procedures  are  completed  and  program  follow-up  is  in  place  before  Perkins  funds 
are  authorized.    (See  Exhibit  88  for  a  copy  of  this  Checklist.)    The  request 
form  is  submitted  to  the  district  directors  of  vocational  education  and  special 
education  for  review  and  action.    Requests  for  additional  support  are  reviewed 
each  Monday  morning,  and  appropriate  action  taken.    Modification  costs  are 
prorated  among  departments  and/or  agencies     The  submitting  school  staff  are 
notified  of  the  District's  decision  and  action  taken  to  implement  the  support 
requested.    The  District  staff  review  and  evaluate  the  decisions  as  part  of  the 
regularly  scheduled  departmental  procedures.    The  1986-87  school  year  was  the 
second  year  in  which  this  process  for  program  modifications  was  used. 

One  such  case  involved  a  blind  high  school  student  who  could  be  successful  as  a 
film  processor  in  a  large  scate-wide  film  processing  firm.    In  order  for  the 
student  to  accept  training  and  subsequent  employment,  modifications  were 
necessary.    These  included  facility  accommodations,  transport?*" ion  arrangements 
and  special  training  by  Specialists  for  the  Visually  Handicap^  ;d  and  vocational 
staff.    The  vocational  and  special  education  departments  worked  with  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  to  identify  resources  needed  to  assure  the  student's  success. 
Costs  were  prorated  among  the  agencies  according  to  their  specific  mandates. 
The  student  was  subsequently  trained,  placed  and  continues  to  be  a  successful 
employee  at  the  film  processing  company. 

A  re-usable  work  checklist  laminated  with  plastic  is  another  example  of  a 
modification.    Staff  use  the  checklist  to  help  severely  handicapped  students 
learn  work  duties  and  the  time  schedule  they  must  follow  as  preschool  aides. 
(See  Exhibit  89  for  a  sample  Work  Checklist.) 

A  unique  peer  tutor  program  was  established  in  the  Davis  County  School 
District.    (See  Exhibit  90  for  a  description  of  che  Peer  Tutor  Program.)  The 
program  is  part  of  the  vocational  education  course  entitled  "Career  Teaching 
with  Handicapped  Individuals".    A  Peer  Tutor  Manual  includes  terminology, 
criteria,  grading,  duties,  forms,  and  student  testimonials.    (See  Exhibit  91 
for  an  example  of  a  student  testimonial.)    Regular  and  after  school  activities 
include  record  keeping  and  report  writing.    (See  Exhibit  92  for  a  copy  of  the 
After  School  Activity  Report  Form.)    The  junior/senior  Applied  Psychology  class 
is  a  source  for  peer  tutor  candidates.    Peer  tutors  help  in  elementary,  junior 
high  and  high  school  special  needs  classes  and  at  §pecific  summer  school 
programs. 

In  some  instances,  special  tutors  are  assigned  to  assist  students  in  specific 
programs.  The  tutor  is  involved  in  program  evaluation,  additional  assistance 
needed,  and  so  forth. 

Special  and  vocativ^nal  educators  coordinate  instruction  to  offer  vocational 
education  programs  in  laboratory  facilities  that  are  not  used  from  3:00  p.m.  to 
6^00  p.m.    '^his  block  of  time  falls  between  the  regular  school  hours  and  the 
evening  Adult  Community  School  Programs.    The  addition  of  this  program  has 
enhanced  the  continuum  of  vocational  services  for  all  students. 


5';,: 
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The  district  special  and  vocational  education  departments  combir  .  efforts  in 
providing  tne  "Three  to  Six"  programs.    The  program  is  located  at  three 
designated  secondary  schools,  and    serves  forty  students.    Ihe  students  receive 
educational  services  in  settings  other  than  the  neighborhood  schools  using  a 
special  time  schedule.    (See  Exhibit  93  for  a  copy  of  the  program  schedule.) 
The  programs  are  available  to  junior  and  senior  high  school  "  udents.  Perkins 
disadvantaged  setaside  funds  are  used  to  pay  for  teachers'  s.-pends.  The 
teacher  calls  the  students  every  day.    An  open  enrollment/exit  policy  is  used 
and  day  time  community  job  placement  is  coordinated  by  the  high  school 
vocational  coordinator.    The  special  student  grouping  did  not  cause  problems. 
Some  former  "Three  to  Six"  students  return  to  help  other  students.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  programs  and  continued  student  demand  for  classes  l.ave 
as^sured  their  continuance  and  expansion  during  the  1986-87  school  year. 


Mandate  Four:    Guidance,  Counseling  and  Career  Development 

Vocational  coordinators  at  each  high  school  are  provided  with  instruction, 
direction  and  information  on  the  services  needed  by  special  needs  students. 
All  instructors  refer  students  not  succeeding  in  a  vocational  program  to  the 
vocational  coordinator  for  special  help. 

Ihe  vocational  coordinator  at  each  high  scnool  directs  the  school's  Career 
Center.    The  Center  provides  guidance  and    ounseling  that  focus  on  students' 
vocational  course  selection  an'     areer  development.     (See  Exhibit  9^^  for  a  copy 
of  the  vocational  coordinator's  ^  >b  evaluation  form  and  list  of 
responsibilities. ) 

The  special  education  resource  staff  assist  in  evaluating  and  determining  the 
best  program  and  support  services  needed  for  students  to    succeed.  The 
resource  person  at  each  high  school  is  certified  in  special  education. 

At  select  high  ociiools  a  Career  Planning  Unit  has  been  developed  by  grade 
level.    Each  unit  includes  career  education,  attitude  and  personality 
checklists  and  occupational  exploration.    (See  Exhibit  95  for  example  of  an 
outline  of  a  Career  Planning  Unit.) 

The  vocati(^nal  coordinator  assesses  the  student's  progress  and  capability  to 
meet  the  established  criteria  for  handicapped  ^r  disadvantaged  students.  Each 
vocational  coordinator  has  an  IBM  computer  and  a  copy  of  the  Career  Guidance 
Information  System  to  assist  students  ^*n  career  development. 


Mcmdate  Fiv.^:    Counseling  for  Transition 

The  transition  plan  for  each  handicapped  stuat   .  enrolled  in  a  v'ocational 
program  receives  regular  review  and  evaluation  by  the  school's  special 
education  representative  and  vocational  coordinator.    The  regular  high  school 
counselor  may  also  be  involved  in  the  review  process. 

Rehabilitative  Services,  Social  Services,  programs  funded  by  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act,  Job  Service,  and  other  community  agencies  are  involved  with 
transition  activities  for  students. 
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Davis  County  District  high  schools  provide  a  variety  of  activities  related  to 
the  Utah  community-based  transition  project.    For  example,  the  Viewraont  High 
School  Activity  Catalog  used  for  home  activities  selected  and  implemented  by 
the  student  and  parents.    These  activities  include  leisure,  personal 
management,  and  vocational.    Home  activities  are  monitored  through  horie 
interviews  and  documentation. 

A  six  stage  process  is  used  to  facilitate  students'  transition  from  school  to 
work.    The  transition  stages  are  as  follows: 

1.  Preliminary  groundwork, 

2.  Job  readiness  training, 

3.  Job  Seeking  skills  training  with  adaptive  job  seeking  skills, 
Career  exploration  and  job  training, 

5.  Vocational  SKill  training  and  experience, 

6.  Application  of  job  skills  through  supported  employment  nn  the 
community,  with  support  fading  or  continuing  as  necessary. 

The  Transitional  Handbook  developed  by  the  Davis  County  School  Distr*ict  Special 
Education  and  Vocational  Education  Departments  includes  the  following  sections: 

1.  Transition  from  handicapped  student  to  capable  employee 

2.  Job  readiness  training, 

3.  Job  search  training. 
Job  development, 

5.  Commuriity  based  training, 

6.  Job  development  resources, 
7*    Samples  and  examples, 

8.  For  further  information, 

9.  Community  supportive  services, 

10.  Appendices, 

11.  Youth  Employment  Law. 

A  new  Transition  Guide  entitled  "Moving  Right  Along"  has  been  developed  for 
families  of  high  school  special  education  students.    Topics  covered  in  the 
guide  include  transition  planning  and  issues,  timelines,  competency  checklists, 
parents'  role  in  transition,  and  information  ^n  school  and  adult  service 
providers. 


Mandate  Six:    Equal  Access 

The  following  is  the  policy  statement  of  Davis  County  School  District  in  regard 
to  Section  50U  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1983,  PL  93-112. 

Each  building  principal  in  Davis  County  School  District  will  assure 
that  full  program  accessibility  exists  for  each  student  in  his/her 
building.    If  a  student  has  a  handicap  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
clearly  not  feasible  for  that  student  to  secjre  full  program 
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accessibility  at  his/her  neighborhjod  school,  tnen  the  principal  will 
contact  the  director  of  special  education  and  procedures  will  be 
implemented  to  insure  transfer  of  the  student  to  an  appropriate 
setting  that  meets  50^  Full  Program  Accessibility  requirements. 

The  Davis  County  School  District  does  not  discriminate  in  admissions, 
access,  tre.'tiaent  or  employment  in  its  programs  and  activities  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  aga,  national  origin,  religion  or 
handicapping  condition. 

All  students  are  provided  opportunities  to  enroll  in  vocational 
educational  programs.    Handicapped  and  disadvantaged  students  and 
their  parents  are  provided  specific  information,  that  informs  jhem 
of  vocational  training  available  to  their  students. 

All  handicapped  students  have  equal  access  to  all  vocational  programs, 
including  specific  instruction  in  identified  courses,  cooperative  education, 
building  trades  (including  construction  of  houses)  and  those  v,^fered  in 
portable  classrooms. 


Namdate  Seven:    Lea^t  Restrictive  Environment 


The  participation  by  special  and  vocational  education  staff,  parents  and 
students  assure  services  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  with  a  student's 
nonhandicapped  peers.    Continual  district  level  review  and  approval  of  program 
and  placement  modifications  assures  adherence  tc  procedural  safeguards  for 
student /parent  rights. 

Mandate  Bight:    Vocational  Education/Special  Education  Coordination 

The  essence  of  the  project  is  set  fcrth  in  the  mandate  statement  "coordinated 
between  appropriate  representative  of  vocational  education  and  special 
education."    The  District  level  staff  provide  a  cooperative  model  for  the 
coordination  of  services.    Workshops,  seminars,  and  ongoing  departmental 
meetings  continue  to  strengthen  staff  cooperation.    Visits  to  each  school  by 
the  vocational  and  special  education  directors  further  strengthens  the 
commitment. 


At  high  school  level  meetings,  representatives  from  the  departments  and 
administrators  discuss  concerns,  strengths,  problems,  and  weaknesses  specific 
to  their  respective  school  environments. 

The  initial  inservice  training  wv.rkshop  on  implementing  the  Perkins  Act  was 
held  at  the  Job  Service  building.    Participants  included  all  Center  staff, 
special  educators,  vocational  educators,  rehabilitation  counselors,  parents  and 
building  principals.    Substitute  teachers  were  furnished  to  the  schools  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  meeting.    The  need  for  continual  cooperative 
efforts  was  presented  at  the  first  project  meeting.    Planning  resulted  in 
strengthening  the  project's  implementation.     (See  Exhibit  96  for  a  summary  of 
the  workshop. ) 
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Mutual  department  meetings  have  been  held  each  year  with  all  special  education 
staff  and  vocational  coordinators.    Evaluation  procedures,  assessment 
instruments,  forms,  curriculum,  and  instructional  techniques  are  developed, 
implemented  and  evaluated  mutually  by  the  staff. 

The  special  education  and  vocational  education  departments  meet  weekly  to 
review  requests  for  special  student  services,  identify  major  problems,  and 
outlin3  V  rious  ways  to  work  with  local  special  education  and  vocational 
staff. 

Staff  from  community  agencies  regularly  participate  in  both  school  and  district 
level  activities.    Job  Service  offers  job  seeking  skills  classes  in  the  high 
schools.    A  Rehabilitation  Needs  Committee  comprised  of  many  of  the  service 
providers  and  Dc.vis  School  District  staff  meets  quarterly  to  discuss  programs 
for  special  needs  students. 

The  primary  s.trength  of  the  Davis  County  School  District  Program  is  the 
cooperation  between  the  special  and  vocational  (Education  departments. 
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Evidence  of  the  Project's  Effectiveness 


Students*  Performance  While  in  School 

Students'  performance  monitored  through  the  lEP  and  measured  by  teacher 
grading  systems. 

Special  education  students  receive  a  high  school  diploma  or  certificate  of 
recognition.    Special  education  students  participate  in  the  high  school 
graduation  ceremony. 


Overall  School  Drop'-out  Rate 


1985-1986  1986-1987 
19$  19$ 


Post  School  Status  of  Former  Students 


Status  Number  of  Former  Students 


1985-1986 

1986-1987 

Competitive 

employment  35  hrs/wk  or  more 

35 

48 

Competitive 

employment  leas  that  35  hrs/wk 

8 

13 

Enrolled  in 

vocational  technical  institute 

3 

1 

Enrolled  in 

JTPA  funded  training  j,.'ograms 

38 

35 

Employed  at 

rehabilitation  facility/workshop 

128 

167 

unemployed 

2 

8 

Unknown 

18 

6 

Note:  An  increasing  number  of  Davis  County  Sch^  .'^l  District  students  are 
staying  in  school  until  they  are  21  years  of  age. 


Methods  used  to  follow  up  former  special  education  students 

1.  Letters  are  sent  to  graduates  requesting  follow-up  information. 

2.  Some  District  high  schools  are  providing  follow-up  to  students  and 
employers  for  five  years  by  mail  and  telephone  calls.    Computer  programs 
are  utilized  to  compile  arid  a.ialyze  the  follow-up  information^ 

3.  Follow-up  results  are  used  to  evaluate  and  revise  District's  curriculum  and 
course  work. 
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Additional  Information 


Job  Placement  Program 

Th^  Davis  County  School  District  placement  program  uses  a  variety  of  school 
ST     f  and  community  services  to  enhance  job  placements.    Job  Service  conducts 
interviews  and  provides  job  leads  using  ?  computer  based  format.    Division  of 
Rehabilitation  Services  provides  work  btudy  stipends  for  students.  JTPA 
training  and  summer  programs  provide  additional  employment  opportunities  for 
students.    The  national  McJobs  program  of  McDonald's,  Inc.  provides  job 
coaching.    The  Pioneer  Adult  Rehabilitation  Center  provides  skill  training  for 
the  severely  handicapped  students. 

The  District's  comifunity  vocational  program  includes  three  segments: 

1.  In  their  sophomore  year,  students  undertake  career  exploration 
and  awareness  activities  in  the  District  school  buildings. 

2.  In  their  junior  year,  students  work  at  sites  in  the  community  and 
receive  employer  followup  and  evaluations.    Vocational  education 
teachers  provide  followup  visits  and  are  paid  on  a  per  vi3it  basis 
after  the  work  site  evaluation  report  is  completed, 

3.  In  thsir  senior  year,  students  participate  in  competitive  employnent 
or  the  Hospital  Skill  Training  Program.  (See  the  Pioneer  Adult 
Rehabilitation  Center  description  below.)    The  placement  and 
programs  utilized  depend  on  the  student's  needs  and  disability. 

Forms  used  by  the  placement  programs  to  document  tbe  activities  include  the 
following: 

U    Utah  State  Office  of  Vocational  Education  Cooperative  Training 
Agreement  and  Plan  (Exhibit  97), 

2.  Ucah  State  Office  of  Education  Cooperative  Vocational  Education 
Student  Evaluation, 

3.  Employer  Monthly  Evaluation  adapted  f-'om  Aspen  Systems  Corporation. 


Ambrosia  Restaurant 

This  studei     operated  restaurant  in  Layton  High  School  serves  meals  five  days 
ppr  week  to  faculty  and  other  guests.    The  restaurant  is  part  of  the  Commercial 
Food  Skills  training  progr'n.    Student  vjorkers,  including  speoial  needs  pupils, 
learn  by  performing  duties  on  a  rotating  basis  through  the  food  service 
operation.    Students  earn  grades  and  credit  for  their  work.    Graduates  from  the 
restaurant  program,  including  students  with  academic  problems,  have  a  good 
placement  rate  in  the  comniunity. 
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Resource  Teams 

High  So'.ool  Resource  Teams  meet  bimonthly  to  discuss  students  who  utilize  the 
self-contained  resource  room.    These  students  are  generally  40?  below  grade 
level  in  math,  reading,  and/or  language.    Staff  participating  in  the  meetings 
include  special  educators,  vocational  coordinators,  the  psychologist,  an 
administrator,  a  counselor,  and  other  teachei'S.    luc  meeting  agenda  includes 
identifying  students*  instructional  needs,  class  attendance  and  progress, 
meeting  with  parents,  and  counseling. 


Davis  Learaing  Center 

The  Davis  Learning  Center  is  a  district  wide  alternative  school  for  students  in 
seventh  through  twelfth  grades.    Over  75  students  who  have  behavioral,  social, 
multiple  handicaps,  or  school  attendance  and  dropout  problems  enroll  at  the 
school  for  one  half  year  to  two  years.    Mainstreaming  of  students,  including 
vocational  classes,  is  emphasized  through  flexible  class  scheduling. 
Vocational  class  changes  are  documented  as  addenda  to  the  lEP.     (See  Exhibit  98 
for  a  copy  of  the  Addendum  Form.)    Perkins  funds  pay  teachers  to  teach  extra 
classes,  provide  after  hours  career  guidance  and  coordinate  work  exploration 
programs.    Staff  supervise  a  subcontract  program  that  provic^es  products  for 
customers.    The  students  are  paid  on  a  piece  rate  basis  for  their  work. 
Transferral  of  skills  to  the  community  is  emphasized  through  the  Davis  Learning 
Center. 

Successful  techniques  used  by  staff  at  the  Davis  Learning  Center  include  the 
following: 

1.  Videotaping  job  interviews, 

2.  Having  students  develop  short  and  long  range  goals, 

3.  Addressing  and  building  students*  self  concepts, 

4.  Sending  quarterly  progress  reports  to  the  high  school  guidance 
counselor, 

5.  Obtaining  monthly  reports  fror  the  school  after  the  student  returns  to 
the  home  high  school, 

6.  Expecting  mutual  respect  from  the  students, 

7.  Implementing  discipline  policies  that  are  school-wide, 

8.  Using  behavior  point  systems  established  for  specific  classrooms  or 
programs , 

9.  Using  humor,  special  field  trips  and  team  teaching  to  provide  alter- 
native instructional  methods. 
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Hoaestudy  Prograoi 


The  Homestudy  Program  is  coordinated  for  the  district  by  the  Davis  Learning 
Center.    The  Homestudy  Program  must  meet  the  staters  core  curriculum  and 
vocational  components.    Community  tours,  speakers,  employers,  skill  classes 
related  to  area  industry  (e.g.,  ceramics),  TV  programs  and  summer  youth 
programs  are  part  of  the  Homestudy  Program.    Students  must  follow  the  program 
guidelines  or  they  will  be  dropped.    (See  Exhibit  99  for  Homestudy 
Guidelines.)    The  Homestudy  Program  is  available  to  help  staaents  obtain  a 
regular  high  school  diploma  or  complete  lEP  goals. 


Division  of  Rehabilitation  Services  (DBS) 


The  Division  of  Rehabilitation  Services,  funded  by  the  State  Ox x ice  of 
Education,  provides  the  following  se*^vices  to  the  Davis  County  School  District 
special  needs  students: 

1 .  Two  counselors  are  assigned  to  the  Davis  County  Schools  and  work  with 
the  special  education  teachers.    Fifty  to  seventy  percent  of  the 
counselors'  caseloads  are  students.    App'^oximately  130  District 
pupils  receive  DRS  services. 

2.  Work  and  Homestudy  stipends  are  used  as  incentives  fo    students  to 
stay  in  school,  or  learn  a  trade.    Stipend  amounts  depend  on  the 
student's  year  in  school  and  the  counselor's  judgment.     (See  Exhibit 
100  for  details  about  the  stipend  guidelines,) 

3.  A  psychologist  hired  by  PRS  conducts  weekly  group  therapy  sessions 
in  five  district  schools.    These  sessions  emphasize  work  maturity 
behaviors.    Special  edocation  teachers  determine  who  enrolls,  and 
what  vocational  goals  are  stressed. 

J^.    DRS  pays  for  transportation  allowances,  equipment  and  other  items 
related  to  work. 

5.  DRS  funds  are  used  for  extensive  evaluations  at  the  Pioneer  Adult 
Rehabilitation  Center. 

6.  Other  evaluations  are  paid  by  DRS  if  vocational/special  education 
funds  are  not  available. 


7.  The  counselors  visit  the  high  school  teachers  and  students  weekly. 

8.  The  counselors  assist  with  summer  and  JTPA  jobs  programs. 


Pioneer  Adult  Rehabilitation  Center  (PARC) 

The  Pioneer  Adult  Rehabilitation  Center  is  operated  by  the  Davis  County  School 
District.    Vocational  programs  serve  handicapped  students  and  adults  from  a 
three  county  area.    (See  Exhibit  101  for  a  copy  of  the  PARC  information 
sheet.)    PARC  provides  a  variety  of  services  to  special  needs  students  based  on 
their  lEPs.    Jervioes  include  ^valuation,  supported  employment  with  job 
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coaching,  contract  work,  sheltered  employment,  therapies,  academic  instruction, 
and  work  skill.*?.    An  occupational  skills  program  in  housekeeping,  dietary,  and 
laundry  is  provided  ct  a  local  hospital.    (See  Hxhibit  102  for  a  description  of 
the  traini..^  program.)    PARC  is  instrumental  ?n  providing  transition 
opportunities  to  handicapped  students.    The  Center  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
District's  transition  services. 


Very  Spcnl^l  Arts  Festival 

A  Very  Special  Arts  Festival  was  held  at  Viewmont  High  School.  Regular 
education  students  assisted  the  special  needs  pupils  with  the  exhibits, 
demonstrations,  aad  festival  events.    All  studencs  felt  it  was  a  rewarding  and 
well-coordinated  event.    Successful  pubi  *c  relations  and  peer  respect  among 
students  were  achieved  through  the  festx   tl  ^.ctivities. 


Other  Key  Factors  that  Make  The  Davis  County  School  District  Effective  Based  on 
Observations  and  Interviews 

The  following  information  is  based  on  interviews  conducted  by  VSC  staff  during 
their  site  visit  in  the  spring  of  1987. 


Administrators 

1.  The  directors  of  special  education  and  vocational  education  departments 
met  regularly  and  worke^^  out  a  cooperative  working  relationship. 

2.  Financial  survival  and  meetin^^,  student  needs  were  the  center  of  the 
project  model.  Fewer  "turf  battles"  and  more  professional  programs 
resulted. 

3.  Perkins  money  opened  '.he  door  for  cooperation  between  vocational  education 
and  special  education. 

^.    The  department  heads  presented  themselves  as  a  united  front  when  dealing 
with  other  district  special  and  vocational  education  stafx'.  The 
department  heads  hel^^d  Jesii  the  forms. 

5.    It  was  rewarding  to  see  the  community  "open  up"  to  the  special  needs 
students  when  the  public  sees  se.^  rate  school  disciplines  working 
together. 

f.    Perkins  dollars  can  be  used  for  many  services  and  educational  programs. 
By  usin^:  a  v  riety  of  options,  including  job  placement,  the  staff  expanded 
their  thinking  to  new  and  innovative  techniques. 

7.    Some  school  staff  had  to  be  "nurtured  along"  because  they  were  I'eluctant 
to  change  and  had  a  predetermined  mind  set  about  the  program.    By  using 
some  of  the  experienced  vocational  education  teachers  and  their  successful 
techniques,  some  of  the  barriers  to  implementing  the  program  were 
overcome. 


8.  The  District  administrators  would  ensure  that  all  recommendations  met,  th<.* 
legislative  mandates. 

9.  The  State  Department  of  Education  was  supportive  of  the  District's 
program.    The  State  Department  provided  necessary  flexibility  in  using 
Perkins  funds.    The  statewide  training  to  facilitate  vocational 
education/special  education  communication  was  the  catalyst  for  the 
district  wide    and  school  level  :r«=»etings. 

10.  The  emphasis  on  transition  from  school  to  work  has  made  a  positive 
improvement  for  special  needs  students.    Utah  cc  isiders  the  school  as  part 
of  the  community  transition. 

11.  Student  morale  improved  once  the  district  changed  the  curriculum  and 
programs  to  functional  skills  relatea  to  the  working  world. 

12.  The  District  disseminates  information  and  materials  at  conventions  and 
workshops  (e.g.,  transition  manual,  inter-departmental  coordination). 

Vocational  Coordirdtors 

1.  Perkins  funds  paid  for  peer  tutors,  assistants,  and  aides,  who  assisted 
special  needs  students  in  the  food  program. 

2.  Peer  tutors  help  special  needs  students  obtain  the  higher  level  skills 
required  at  The  Davis  Area  Vocational  Center.    Tutors  help  prepare 
students  for  community  Jobs. 

3.  Coordination  with  the  high  school  guidance  counselors  was  essential  to  the 
project's  success. 

4.  The  majority  of  the  vocational  coordinators  had  experience  in  vocational 
education  and  serving  special  needs  students. 

5.  Regular  education  teachers  initially  send  students  with  problems  to  the 
vocrtional  coordinators  for  assistance. 

6.  Vocational  coordinators  help  students  filx  out  W-Us  and  other  employment 
forms. 

7.  Flexible  class  scheduling  and  the  "13th  year"  program  helped  more  students 
reach  their  educational  goals. 

Special  Education  Teachers 

Special  education  teacher's  were  "energized"  by  tl^e  District's  emphasis  on 
teaching  students  career  education  and  pre-employment  skills. 
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Evaluator 


Teachers  and  parents  like  the  computer  list  of  possible  jobs  i^elated  to 
the  students'  strengths  and  inte'^ests.    The  job  list  gives  hope  to  the 
parents  and  students  concerning  vocational  opportunities. 

Use  tne  "menu'*  approach  to  selecting  the  assessment  tools  for  special 
needs  students. 


Guidance  Counselor 

Team  meetings  that  include  all  parties  involved  are  essenta.al  for  the 
coordination  of  services. 

The  District  provides  a  wide  range  of  vocational  education  offerings. 

reveloping  the  individual  test  data  among  the  teacher,  peer  tutor  and 
evaluator  has  resulted  in  a  smooth  assessment  prograrr. 

Referring  special  needs  student.*^  to  Job  Service  hus  b<^en  an  excellent 
technique. 


Business  Education  Instructor 

Using  high  achievers  for  poer  tutors  has  helped  both  regular  and  special 
needs  students.    Both  the  tutor  and  special  needs  student  are  accountable 
to  tht?  teacher. 

Teachers  should  use  visu'.i  aids  that  correlate  with  the  lessons. 

Teachers  should  allow  extra  time  for  special  students  to  finish  tests. 

Don't  use  special  textbooks  but  regular  book  with  tutors  and  find  out 
individual  learning  styles. 

Regular  class  books  with  assistance  from  tutors  should  be  used  instead  of 
"special  textbooks."  Teachers  should  learn  students'  individual  learning 
styles. 

Instructors  snould  give  positive  comments  to  special  need^  students  in 
front  of  the  class. 


Division  of  Rehabilitation  Services 

Satellite  offices  zre  important  in  reaching  :he  hig^i  school  students. 

Cov..  dination  with  the  school  often  depends  jn  a  workable  one  to  one  staff 
relationship. 

Supported  employment  programs  help  the  severely  handicapped  population 
obtain  employable  skills. 


Parent  of  a  Special  Needs  Student 


Editors  note:  This  pare  it  is  active  in  The  Utah  Association  for  Retarded 
Citizens  and  State  Advocacy's  Legislative  Efforts. 

1.  Parents  of  all  preschoolers  are  required  to  work  with  the  school  program. 

2.  Some  parents  are  intimidated  by  the  school  process.    More  parent  workshops 
are  being  conducted  on  learning  to  work  with  the  school  staff  and 
programs. 

3*    A  team  approach  between  the  parents  and  the  school  has  a  better  impact  on 
the  programs,  students  and  legislators.    Educators  and  service  providers 
control  the  power  to  improve  t\e  system. 

Professionals  should  try  to  personalize  education  more.    School  staff 
should  make  parents  aware  of  what  irs  happening  to  their  son/daughter. 
Professionals  should  spend  tiiiie  educating  the  parents.    Encourage  parents 
to  sit  in  on  classes,  Lherapies,  etc.    Parents  should  know  what  their 
child  is  learning  and  why  they  are  doing  the  lessons  or  activities. 

5.  Parents  should  visit  the  school  and  services  more  often.    Parents  should 
attend  and  speak  at  school  board  meetings.    Parents  need  to  learn  accurate 
information.    A  trust  level  between  parents  and  service  providers  is  very 
important  to  the  student  success. 

6.  Efforts  by  coalitionr^  of  advocacy  groups  have  helped  rehabilitation  and 
educatioii  staff  to  better  coordinate  services  fd''  secondary  handicapped 
students. 

7.  ?eer  counseling  has  a  positive  affect  on  all  students,  especially  when 
;hey  enter  secondary  school. 

8.  l^inety-five  percent  of  the  parents  or  Jipecial  education  students  attend 
tne  lEP  meetings. 

9*  Parents  should  not  put  pressure  on  teachers  to  know  al]  the  answers  for 
their  child's  special  needs. 


Considerations  for  Those  Wishing  to  Replicate  This  Project 


Administrative 

District  administration  roust  be  supportive,  informed,  and  involved  with  the 
project.    The  vocatio^-^l  education  and  special  education  directors  must 
communicate  weekly  anu  be  willing       meet  jointly  at  schools  with  staff  from 
both  departments  to  discuss  areas  of  concern. 


Fiscal 

Commitment  from  both  departments  is  necessary.    Special  education  matching 
funds  are  very  helpful.    Startup  funds  should  be  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  A 
small  amount  of  startup  money  is  needed. 


Technical  Assistance  Available 

Contact  Mary  Ann  Williams,  Director  of  Special  Education. 
The  cost  of  transportation,  lodging  and  food  must  be  covered. 
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EXHIBIT  85 


Special  Education/Vocational  Education 
Referral  Form 
Revised  August  8,  1986 


Student  Name   Date 


Address     

Phone    Date  of  Birth  Age 

Social  Security  Number   

Student  Number   

Name  of  Parent  or  Guardian   .  

Parent/Guardian  has  been  contacted  (  )  Yes  (  )  No 
Parent/Guardian  agrees  to  referral         (    )  Yes         (     )  No 


Living  Situation 

(  )  Independent 

(  )  With  Parents 

(  )  Group  Home 

(  )  Fost'^r  Home 

(  )  Other 


Education 

Number  of  Years  in  School   

Current  Grade  Placement   

(     )  Regular  Class 

(     )  Resource 

(     )  Self-contained  or  Special 
SchooL 

(     )  Vocational  School/Course   

Completed    (     )  Yes      (     )  No 

(    )  College/years  Completed   

(     )  Military 


What  question(s)  do  you  need  answered  in  order  to  plan  and  program  for  this 
student  in  vocationally  related  areas,  academic.,  social  and  vocational?... 


What  is  the  primary  reason  for  referral? 


What  vocational  areas  has  the  student  expressed  interest  in? 


What  vocational  areas  are  you  aware  of  the  student  having  had  experience  in? 


How  successful  was/is  that  experience? 
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EXHIBIT  85,  cop.cd. 


What  vocational  areas  are  you  aware  of  the  student  having  potential  for  success 
in? 


Indicate  secondary  concerns  or  specific  problems  we  should  be  aware  of 
including  but  not  limited  to  the  following  areas:    transportation,  family, 
medical,  emotional,  educational.     


Assesaaect  Desired 

(     )  CAREER  ASSESSMENT 

(     )  FULL  VOCATIONAL  EVALUATION 

(    )  Physical 

(    ^  \ptitu'Jes 

(       Interests  and  Values 

(    )  Functional  Skills 


(    )  Work  Adjustment 

(    )  Work  Samples 

(    )  Occupational  Information 


Data  to  be  attached  to  referral  firom  referring  agency  (agencies) 

)  Copy  of  current  psychological  evaluation  results  and  write-up  including 
Intellectual  aid  Beha\;or  assessment (s)  (WISC-R,  WAIS-R,  Stanford-Binet , 
ICAP,  SSSQ,  Vineland  or  AAMD) 

)  Copy  of  current  academi    evaluation  including  group  tests  if  available  and 
criterion  referenced  evaluation  results 

)  Copy  of  current  PFVT  results 

)  Copy  of  current  WRAT  results 

)  Copy  of  current  vocational  aptitude  and  evaluation  results  and  interest 
prof j le 

)  Copy  of  current  xEP 

)  Copy  01  latest  transcript 

)  Copy  of  Attendance  for  the  past  year 

)  Copy  of  current  class  schedule 

)  Copy  of  relevant/related  information  regarc^ing  medical  status 

School/Referral  Source:    Contact  Person   

Vocational  Coordinator  


Special  Education  Teacher 
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EXHIBIT  86 


Continuum  of  Vocational  Education/Special  Education  (Perkins)  Services 

The  basic  criteria  for  school  vocational  education  and  special  education 
staff  to  consider  in  determining  if  a  student  is  eligible  for  "Perkins" 
resources  are  the  following: 

1.  The  student  must  be  classified  as  handicapped  in  one  of  the 
handicapping  condition  categories  recognized  by  the  State  of  Utah. 

2.  The  student  roust  have  a  vocational  goal  that  staff  agree  is 
reasonable  for  the  student  to  attain, 

3.  The  handicapped  person  is  not  succeeding  or  is  likely  not  to  succeed 
in  the  assigned  vocational  program, 

O*' 

The  student  does  not  know  what  vocational  area  he/she  may  wish  to  enter 
with  a  reasonable  expectation  for  success,    (In  this  case  career  explorations, 
guidance  and  counseling  programs  can  be  approved.) 

The  following  services  can  be  explored  depending  upon  the  student's  need 
as  determined  by  school  level  vocational  and  special  education  staff.  Each 
school  staff  is  responsible  for  every  handicapped  student  in  that  school.  Both 
the  vocational  education  staff  and  the  special  education  staff  will  meet 
regularly  to  rpvit.w  the  status  of  handicapped  students  relative  to  vocational 
goal  determination,  assessment,  and  progress  in  vocational  programs.  The 
school  staff  is  responsible  to  assure  that  each  handicapped  student  is  afforded 
vocational  opportunities  within  the  school  setting  first  before  exploring  other 
options. 

Vocational  Assessment  and  Evaluation.    This  is  for  handicapped  students  who 
need  assessment/evaluation  beyond  that  which  is  available  at  the  school  level. 
Appropriate  application  forms  and  information  required  will  be  submitted  to  the 
District  Vocational  Education  or  S^jecial  Education  Office  for  review  and 
approval • 

Tutoring,  equipment,  supplies.    These  services  are  available  (upon  school  level 
specification  t^at  is  mutually  agreed  upon  by  both  vocational  education  and 
special  education  staff)  to  enable  a  student  to  achieve  success  in  the 
vocational  education  program  at  the  school  level.    The  school  team  determines 
the  type  of  assistance  required  (specialized  equipment,  student,  professional 
cr  paraprofessional  help,  supplies,...)  in  orde^  to  enable  the  student  to 
achieve  in  the  regular  vocational  program  in  which  he/she  is  enrolled  or  seeks 
to  enroll.    Appropriate  forms  must  be  completed,  signed  by  both  departments  and 
submitted  to  the  District  Vocational  Education  or  District  Special  Education 
department  for  review  and  action. 
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EXHIBIT  86,  contd. 


Work/ Job  Experience  (away  from  school )>    This  constitutes  a  vocationa] 
education  class  in  which  the  student  receives  instruction  from  a  designated 
p  rson  on-site  in  the  work  situation  .    Funding  for  the  instructor  can  be 
provided  by  Perkins  monies  if  the  school  vocational  and  special  education  team 
recoromends  that  this  is  the  program  that  can  meet  the  individual  student 
needs.    Appropriate  forms  must  be  completed  and  signed  by  the  two  departments 
and  submitted  to  the  Distj^ict  Vocational  Education  or  Special  Education 
department  for  review  and  action. 

Co-op.    In  this  situation  the  employer  pays  the  student.    In  .addition,  the 
student  must  have  a  related  vocational  class  at  the  local  school  level.  The 
student  can  work  up  to  10  hours  per  week  and  receive  credit.    This  is  available 
to  student:  based  upon  consensus  by  the  school  team  of  vocational  education  and 
special  education  that  this  meets  the  student's  needs. 

Other  Options >    If  the  student  doe    not  succeed  in  any  of  the  options  available 
at  or  through  the  school,  then  the  vocational  education  and  special  education 
staff  may  submit  the  appropriate  forms  for  accessing  programs  outside  their 
pervue:  PARC,  Columbus  Center,  etc.    Any  handicapped  student  for  whom  the  staff 
is  seeking  such  programs  MUST  be  processed  through  both  departments  and 
appropriate  forms  uust  be  submitted  to  the  district  vocational  education  or 
special  education  department  for  review  and  action.    If  the  Perkins  monies 
cannot  be  utilized,  then  the  district  in  conjunction  with  the  school  staff, 
will  seek  r*- sources  through  other  agencies  and/or  departments. 
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EXHIBIT  87 
Request  for  Perkins  Funds 


To:  Vocational  Education  Director 

Subject:    Budgeting  Document  for  Special  Education  Students 


This  document  is  submi*^,ted  for  Special/Vocational  Education  Handicapped  funr^ing 


consideration. 

Student  Name    School 

Address  Phone 

Student's  Handicapping  Condition  Code    Date  _ 


(  )  Meets  criteria  as  established  by  vocational  education   

Signature  Voc  Rep 

(_)  Meets  criteria  as  estaiiished  by  special  education   

Signature  Sp  Ed  Rep 

Student's  Vocational  Goal   

(Supported  by  lEP) 

Program  Start  Date    Completion  Date   

ADDITIONAL  SERVICES  NEEDED  (detail  c  back) 
(  )  Tutor 

(  )  Special  Equipment 

(  )  Special  Teaching  Materials 

(  )  Other  (identify)   

BUDGET  REQUIREMENTS 

Specific  Services         Total  Budget     Fed  Voc  Ed  Funds     Sp  Ed  Funds  Other 
Tutor 

Special  Equipment 
Teaching  Materials 

Testing/Covnsellng         

Totals  $ 


District  Office  Approval 

 /    /  

Director  Vocational  Education       Date  Director  Special  Education  Date 

NOTE:    Special  education  and  vocational  education  should  retain  .i  copy  for 
audit  purposes. 


EXHIBIT  87,  contd. 
Detail  of  Additional  Services 


Tutor 

Type  Rate  of  Pay  Total  Hours  Total  Cost 

of  Service 

Professional 

Paraprofessional 

Student 


Describe  Tutor  Service:    (When  tutored,  where  services  will  be  provided) 


Special  Equipment 


Total  Estimated  Cost  $ 


Special  Training  Material 


Total  Estimated  Cost  $ 


Describe  and  Estimate  Cost 


Total  Estimated  Cost  $ 
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e.:hibit  88 


Davis  County  School  District 
Sproial  Education/Vocational  Education 
Check  List 


Student  Name 


Address 


Phone  G'^ade 


Date  Accosnpll'Jhed 

  1.    Student  verified  as  handicapoed  by  special  education  department 

2.    Vocational  evaluations  conducted  by  special  education  with  con- 
sultation and  evaluation  as  required: 

  a.  Summary  of  vocational  evaluation  with  input  from  both  special 

education  and  vocational  education* 

  b.  Possible  student  vocational  goal  identified  in  light  of  eval- 
uation results  and  handicapping  condition. 

  c.  Special  service  or  accommodations  for  assuring  student  success 

in  n'wted  vocational  program  identified* 

  d.  Student  lEP  completed  (special  education)  with  special  ser- 
vices or  accommodations  for  assuring  the  student's  -success  in 
noted  vocational  program  written  in  lEP* 

  3.    Monitoring  of  student  progress  arranged. 

Follow  Op  After  Program  Completion 

(To  be  completed  after  the  student  finishes  the  vocational  program) 

  1.    Student  level  skills  have  been  determined. 

  2.    Student  is  registered  with  Employment  Security. 

  3.    Student  is  plac(    on  a  job  related  to  vocational  training. 

  ^.    Student  is  placed  on  a  job  NOT  related  to  vocational  training 

Specify  , 

  5.    Student  is  continuing  vocational  education  program  at  the  next  grade 

level  or  beyond  high  school. 

  6.    Student  is  unemployed  seeking  work. 

  7.    Other.  (Describe)  
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EXHIBIT  89 
Work  Checklist 


Check  When  Done  Work 


Go  to  work  fi 

Hang  up  coat  /^JIJ^ 

Wash  table   ^ 

Chairs  on  table  ^/S 

Pick  up  toys       Cq^::^^  ® 

Vacuum  J 

Set  up  chairs             fa^^  ^ 

Greet  student's 

IS 

Hang  up  coats  /{^j^^CiS^ 

Return  to  school               |  ^-j-^ 

5oj 
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EXHIBIT  90 
Peer  Tutor  Program 


This  is  part  of  the  vocational  course  entitled  "Career  Teaching,  with 
Handicapped  Individuals"    offered  to  students  in  grades  10,  11,  and  12.  This 
course  is  valuable  for  students  interested  in  teaching  care?rs  as  well  as 
career  exploration  for  medical,  allied  health  services,  and  human  service 
professions. 

Prerequisities 

1.  Interview  with  instructor 

2.  Counselor  recommendation 

3.  Parent/guardian  permission 

As  a  tutor  you  will  be  involved  in  working  with  severely  intellectually 
handicapped  high  school  classmates.    Some  of  the  students  are  non-vocal.  Some 
also  have  physical  problems.    Peer  tutors  will  be  directly  involved  in  helping 
these  students  to  learn.    Some  of  the  responsibilities  of  a  peer  tutor  will  be: 

1.  In  class  teaching, 

2.  Community  based  training  (such  as  going  grocery  shopping), 

3.  Careful  rer^ording  of  data, 

4.  Serving  as  an  advocate  for  these  students  at  all  times. 

In  addition  the  peer  tutor  will  be  required  to  attend  one  or  two  after-school 
training  sessions  at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 

Grading  will  take  into  consideration  the  following  factors: 

1.  Attendance  (this  includes  the  training  sessions), 

2.  Performance  during  Instruction, 

3.  General  attitude/responsibility, 

4.  Quality  of  data  keeping, 

5.  Written  assignments, 

6.  Extra  credit  activities. 

We  understand  that  you  might  have  some  hesitation  in  wanting  to  work  with 
these  special  students.    This  is  only  natural.    Be  assured  that  you  will 
receive  the  assistance  you  need.    This  program  is  quite  unique.    There  are  only 
11  like  it  in  the  encire  country.    You  will  be  part  of  a  select  group  of  high 
school  si"udents  who  have  an  opportunity  to  really  do  something  important  for 
these  special  students.    During  your  peer  tutoring  you  will  probably  find  out 
what  many  peer  tutors  have  already  learnsd:  "These  kids  are  people  too." 
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EXHIBIT  91 


^♦-.udent  Testimonial 


Dr member  18,  1985 

To  whom  it  may  concern, 

Mv  name  is  Roge-^   ,    I  am  a  pear  tutor  at  Roy  High  School.    This  Js  ray 

first  year  tutoring  and  I  i-iave  decided  to  stay  with  it  ray  reraaining  i*igh  school 
years. 


There  are  several  reasons  why  I  becarae  a  tui 


First,  I've  alwayii  wanted  to 


help  people  that  don't  have  what  I  have.    Working  witn  these  people  you  hav3  a 
chance  to  give  thera  sorae  of  your  ideas.    When  you  are  a  peer  tutor  yuii  have  to 
set  an  exaraple  for  all  the  kids.    It's  like  having  a  whc  ^  bunch  of  littD 
brothers  and  sisters. 

My  second  reason  for  being  a  tutor  is  that  I  learn  a  lot  about  rayself .  The 
har  'lcapped  kids  react  differently  than  a  norraal  kid  floes  to  your  questions  a^  ' 
requests.    This  teaches  rae  how  to  react  to  different  people  and  different 
situations  encountered  outside  of  school.    Peer  tutoring  has  also  taufb^  me 
when  to  show  affection  and  when  to  stress  discipline. 

I  think  mair   people  are  afraid  to  become  tutors  because  they  are  afraxu    .  what 
their  friends  will  thitik  of  thera.    I  still  have  all  the  friends  I  started  with 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.    Sure,  they  will  kid  you  a  little,  but  deep  down 
inside  I  think  they  respect  rae  for  doing  soraething  they  don't  have  the  guts 
for. 

The  kids  theraselves  are  pAthing  to  be  afraid  of  At  first  it  ir  a  little 
uncorafortable,  but  it  doesn't  take  long  before  I  sometiraes  have  to  reraind 
rayself  that  I  am  working  with  handicapped  peoplo.  After  relationship  is 
established  with  sorae  of  the  kids,  the  learning  process  begins  for  both  ra, 
the  student.    This,  I  tt;in-:  is  the  goal  of  peer  tutoring. 

Sincerely, 


and 


Roger*   

Roy  High 
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EXHIBIT  92 
After  School  Activity  Report 

Your  Name  Report  Date 

Student  Pa.'tioipant (s)  


Type  of  Activity/ ^ocaMon 


Date  of  Activity  Start/Stop  Times 


Describe  in  general  terms  the  student's  behavior  uurJng  the  activity. 


Describe,  in  detail,  any  inappropriate  behaviors. 


In  what  situation  did  thi  se  inp.ppropriate  behaviors  occur? 


What  were  '^bher  people's  r^^iction  to  you  and  your  student? 


What  things  we'^e  your  student  able  tD  do  by  him/her?3elf? 


What  thinga  did  you  have  to  help  him/her  with? 


What  things  can  we  as  a  staff  work  on  to  make  this  type  of  activity  go  bettar? 


What  were  you."  feelings  ,'bout  t'le  activity? 


What  do  you  tnink  were  your  student's  feelings  about  the  activity? 
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Three  to  Six  After  School  Class 
Three  to  Four  Special  Education  Students 


Monday 

Auto  A 

Wittwer 

3:00-6:00 


Tuesday 

basics  (B) 

Teeples 

3:00-4:30 

Auto  A 

Wittwer 

4:30-6:00 


Wednesday 


Foods 


Ferrin 
3:00-0:00 


Thursday 

Foods 

Ferrin 

3:00-^^1^30 

Basics  (E) 

Teeples 

4:30-6:00 


VJoods 

Sorensen 

3:00-4:30 

Basics  (A) 

Teeples 

4:30-6:00 


Woods 

Sorensen 

3:00-6:00 


Auto  B 

Wittwer 

3:00-4:30 

Basics  (D) 

Oswald 

4:30-6:00 


£uto_B 

Wittwer 

3:00-6:00 


Word  Processing 

Schmidt 

3:00-6:00 


Word  Processing 

Schmidt 

3:00^'4:3C 

Basics  (C) 

Teeples 

4:30-6:00 


Welding 
Staheli 
3:00-6:00 


Basics  (F) 

Teeples 

3:00-4:30 

Welding 

Staheli 

4:30-6:00 


5.' 
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EXHIBIT  94 

Vocational  Coordinate rs  Job  Evaluation  Form 


VOCATIONAL  COORDINATOR 
DATE 


SCHOOL 


EVALUATOR 


Vocational  Resource  Activities 

1*    Coordinates  all  vocational  activities  at  the  high  school. 

2.    Provides  vocational  reports/documents  to  district  office. 

3*    Communicates  vocational  education  information  both  to  high 
school  vocational  education  teachers  and  to  the  district 
office. 

4.    Keeps  local  principal  informed  concerning  vocational 
education  information,  requirements,  etc. 


Career  Center  Operation 

1.  Operate^s  an  orderly  and  functional  Career  Center  with 
adequate  career  information. 

2.  Provides  a  Career  Information  Program  for  all  incoming 
tenth  grade  studeni^s. 

3.  Provides  opportunities  for  all  students  to  aoceas  the 
Career  Center  and  assists  them  in  career  deterrriination. 

4*    Maintains  a  fila  on  all  vocational  students  reflecting 
the  student's  aptitude  and  interest  test  result:,  and 
the  student's  vocational  goa] . 

5.    Provides  guidance  and  occupational  information  to 
assist  students  in  determining  theii*  career  goals. 


Cooperative  Vocational  Program.- 

1.  Ha.s  on  file,  for  each  student  par'cicipating  in  an 
approved  vocational  cooperative  program,  a  student- 
school-employer  approved  ^^nrk  plan. 

2.  Maintains  audi table  work  records  to  verify  cooperative 
prograiP  participation. 
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EXHIBIT  94,  contd. 


3.  Visits  or  supervise?  required  visits  to  students  ar^d 
emplo^  ers  for  tnose  participating  in  vocational 
cooperative  pi'ograms. 

4.  Supervises  the  selection  of  appropriate  work  sites  and 
proper  placement  of  students. 

5.  Maintains  records  to  verify  that  vocational  cooperative 
students  are  enrolled  in  an  appropriate  in-school  related 
class. 

Off  Campus  Vocational  Prograss 

1.  Maintains  information    '>ncerning  off  campus  district, 
Davis  Area  VocatiorAal  Center,  private,  and  other 
school  vocational  programs. 

2.  Maintain  a  teacher  record  on  all  students  participating 
in  approved  off  campus  vocational  programs. 

Special  Neeus  Students 

1.  Is  aware  of  special  needs  students  enrolled  in  vocational 
programs  and  aware  of  their  needs  to  succeed  in  those 
vocational  programs. 

2.  Works  with  the  ^ohool  resource  workei  to  determine 
individual  student's  needs  and  to  develop  a  vocational 
plan  for  the  student. 

Plaeesient  Service 

1.    Has  an  organized  plan  for  assisting  graduating 

vocational  students  in  placement  activities  for  the 
student's  future. 
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EXHIBIT  95 

Career  Planning  Unit 
Woods  Cross  High  School 
10th  Grade 

Purpose 

1 •    Students  should  know  about  materials  and  services  available  in  the 
career  center. 

2.  Career  planning  is  an  important  part  of  a  stud^.it's  educational  plan. 
3«    Career  goals  are  important  to  all  students. 

Schedule 

1.  Unit  on  careers  and  career  assessment  covers  10  periods. 

^.    One  half  of  the  class  goes  to  the  career  center  and  the  other  half 
stays  in  the  regular  classroom. 

3.  Groups  switch  schedules  at  the  end  of  th^  ,;eek. 

The  career  center  is  available  for  use  by  the  students  during  the 
lunch  hour  (Monday  through  Thursday)  and  at  any  time  during  the 
day  when  supervision  is  available  and  it  is  not  occupied  by  a  class 
or  group. 

5.    Rol^  will  be  taken  in  the  career  center  for  each  class. 

Film  -  "Competencies  &  Credentials" 
1  .    Define  competencies. 

2.  Define  credentia'^s. 

3.  Discuss  importance  of  adequate  credentials. 

Work  Statistics  for  Utah 

1.  The  majority  of  job  openings  in  the  state  are  the  result  of  turnovers. 

2.  One  half  of  all  jobs  ar'e  in  the  Salt  Lake  area. 

2.    Seventeen  percent  of  2II  Utah  jobs  are  m  the  Davis  and  Weber  areas. 

^.    Twelve  percent  of  all  Utah  jobs  are  in  Utah  county. 

5.    Nearly  one  half  of  all  jobs  in  the  :,tate  require  s?x  monthc  or  less 
training. 
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6.  Nearly  one  third  of  all  jobs  in  Utah  require  over  six  months  training, 
but  less  than  a  college  degree. 

7.  Only  one  job  of  every  five  jobs  in  the  state  requires  a  college 
degree. 

8.  The  median  family  income  for  1983  was  $?H,600. 
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EXHIBIT  96 


Special  Education/ Vocational  Education  Joint  Workshop 


TO:  High  School  Principals 

Grant  Steed 
Jack  Bailey 
Jack  Shell 
Diane  Russei 1 
Bob  Owen 

Vocational  Coordinators 

Vocational  Staff 

All  Special  Education  Teachers 

FROM:         Mary  Ann  Williams  &  Walt  Ulrich 

DATE:         November  12,  1985 


This  memorandum  reviews  the  contents  of  a  recent  workshop  held  to  orient 
vocational  education  coordinators  r^d  special  education  resource  people  with 
requirements  and  procedures  to  fol-.ow  serving  handicapped  vocational  education 
students. 

Presentations  at  the  workshop  dealt  with  a  review  of  the  Federal  Vocational 
Education  Act  and  its  requirements  for  services  to  harjicapped  and  special 
needs  individuals.    We  also  had  presentations  from  E.nployment  Security  and  from 
V'^cationa.T  Rehabilitation  to  identify  the  services  and  support  activities  that 
could  be  provided  by  those  two  agencies. 

We  reviewed  the  relationships  of  vocational  coordinators  and  vocational 
teachers  to  the  special  education  teachers  at  each  school,  and  the  coordination 
required  by  both  in  order  :o  serve  handicapped  students  enrolled  in  vocational 
education. 

The  Job  Service  presentation  dealt  with  a  review  of  the  service  they  can 
provide:  employment  interviews,  job  finding,  review  of  the  general  aptitude 
vest  battery  administer  3d  by  that  agercy,  and  their  involvement  with  tax  credit 
programs. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  identified  the  services  that  they  can  provide,  who 
would  be  eligible,  and  the  process  to  use  when  cccrdinating  activities  with 
that  agency. 

We  reviewed  the  requirements  of  a  person  to  be  considere:*  for  Federal 
Vocational  Education  funding  and  support  funding  by  Special  Education  unoer  the 
Carl  Perkins  Act.    The  basic  conditions  are: 

1.  The  individual  must  be  a  handicapped  person  who  has  an  lEP-SEP 
consistent  with  their  vocational  goal  (verified  by  special  education). 

2.  The  person's  vocational  goai  is  reasonably  achievable  in  consideration 
of  the  person's  handicapping  condition. 
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EXHIBIT  96,  contd. 


3,     The  person  can  not  or  is  likely  to  not  succeed  without  special 
assistance. 

^.     The  person  is  enrolled  or  desires  to  enroll  in  an  approvable 
vocational  program. 

The  two  divisions  (vocational  education  and  special  education)  developed  a 
check  sheet  that  is  to  be  used  at  the  school  level  by  special  education  and 
vocational  education  representatives.    The  check  sheet  will  make  certain  that 
appropriate  procedures  are  followed  in  identifying  the  person  to  be  served, 
determining  the  program  to  follow,  and  making  certain  the  requirements  of  the 
law  are  met. 

The  group  also  met  at  Davis  Area  Vocational  Center  to  review  the  facilities  and 
to  receive  instruction  concerning  the  testing  program  offered  as  ^  joint 
venture  between  the  PARC  Center  and  the  Davis  Area  Vocational  Center. 

The  workshop's  overall  objective  was  to  make  certain  that  all  parties 
understand  the  procedures  necessary  to  assure  students  equal  access  to 
programs,  and  to  assure  that  vocational  students  who  have  handicapping 
conditions  receive  appropriate  Instructioi;  '-o  help  them  succeed  in  their 
vocational  goal. 

All  arrangements  at  the  local  high  school  are  to  be  carried  out  under  the 
approval  of  the  high  school  principal,  with  the  involvement  of  the  vocational 
education  coordinator  and  special  education  Sodff.    Funding  approval  and 
overall  program  monitoring  will  be  by  the  district  office  special  education  and 
vocational  education  depai ''.ments. 

If  you  have  any  questions  in  relation  to  the  se»^vices  to  be  provided  or  the 
process  by  VThich  those  services  are  rendered,  we  would  appreciate  your 
'Questions  or  input. 
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EXHIBIT  97 


UTAH  STATE  OFFICE  OF  VOCAHONAL  EDUCATION 
COOPERATIVE  TRAINING  AGREEMENT  AND  PLAN 


SOE  02-1300-Olc 
10-28-85 


TRAINEE . 


BIRTH  DATE . 
SCHOOL  


.AGE 


, ADDRESS  _ 
 SEX. 


Grade 


.SS  #. 


.OCCUPATIONAL  GOAL. 


THE  EMPLOYER   

(Company  Name) 

BEGINNING  DATE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  _ 


. ADDRESS . 


. PHONE . 


street 


city 


zip 


for 


mont^ 


day 


year  -  (approximate) 
  Starting  wage  psr  hour  $  


-hours  per  week 


Trainee's  lOb  whi  be  _  

EMPLOYER.  PLEASE  LlSTTHEM^^JOflWSKS  OR  7  fl>*/A//A/GSK/LLS  PLANNED  FOR  THE  TRAINEEHouiS  worked  from  to 

1  5  

 6  

 7   

'   8   


EMPLOYER  WILL 


TRAINEE  WILL 


PARENT/GUARDIAN  WILL 


COORDINATOR  WILL 


( 1 )  provide  employment  on  a  regular  basis 

(2)  report  any  change  in  trainee's  work  situation  lo  school  supervisor 

(3)  conform  to  Federal  laws  prohibiting  discrimination  on  the  baSiS  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  sex 
or  handicap 

Employer's  (or  representative's)  Signature  Z_ 


DATE 


( 1 )  enroll  and  maintain  satisfactory  grades  in  a  class  related  to  the  work  experience 

(2)  maintain  satisfactory  attendance  at  school  and  on  the  job 

(3)  report  any  change  m  »  "-k  situation  immediattily  io  the  school  coordinator 

(4)  turn  in  work  record  to  the  school  coordinator. 

(5)  strive  to  develop  good  work  habits 

Trainee's  Signature   „ 


DATE 


(1)  assume  responsibility  and  liability  for  the  student  during  released  time 

(2)  provide  transportation,  if  necessary 

 1   HOME  PHONE, 

DATE      y^Qpj^  PHONE  . 


Parent/Guardian's  Signature  _ 


(1)  insure  that  'here  is  related  T.str-jction  and  serve  as  consultant  to  all  parties  concerned  with  this 
training  agreement/plan 

(2)  determine  the  amount  of  credit  and  the  grade  the  trainee  will  receive 

(3)  visit  the  training  station  '.o  evaluate  the  tratnmg  program  and  to  obtain  a  written  student  evaluation 

TRAINEE  S  CLASS  SCHEDULE 


COURSE 

1st  Semester 
TEACHER 

RO0IVI# 

COURSE 

2nd  Semester 

TEACHER 

ROOIVI# 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

9 

10 

10 

SIGNATURE  OF  COORDINATOR 

UATE 

PHONE 
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EXHIBIT  98 


Vocational  Education  Addendum  to  Individual  Education  Programs 

Davis  Learning  Center 
Dayton,  UT  8^4041 


  will  receive  instruction  In  Wood  Shop.    This  will 

provide  an  opportunity  for    to  adjust  better  vocationally 

and  socially.    Successful  completion  of  this  goal  will  be  determined  by  a 
"C"  gr. -i'  or  better  by  May  22,  198?. 


Parent/Guardian 

Date 

Agency  Representative  (LEA) 

Date 

"eaoher 

Date 

Other  Date 
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EXHIBIT  99 
Homestudy  Guidelines 

!•    You  will  have  the  same  teacher  each  week. 

2*    Students  need  to  stay  in  their  seat  at  all  times,  same  place  each  week. 

3,    If  peer  interaction  becomes  a  probl?ra,  students  will  be  scheduled  on 
separate  nights.    If  the  problem  continues,  a  placement  change  is 
possible. 

If  students  are  failing,  an-^/or  have  missed  more  than  two  weeks,  at 
midterm  a  change  of  placement  will  be  considered. 

5.  Books  will  not  be  changed  unless  student  can  justify  where  the  problem  is. 

6.  Students  with  the  most  appropriate  behavior  will  be  helped  first. 

7.  If  you  need  to  change  your  day  because  of  sickness,  etc.,  you  need  to  call 
ahead  or  be  counted  absent  for  the  week. 

8.  Students  coming  in  on  the  working  day  will  be  helped  last. 

9.  On  math  all  work  needs  tc  be  shown.    You  will  periodically  be  asked  how 
you  did  it. 

10.  If  one  of  your  answer  keys  comes  up  missing  you  will  not  receive  credit 
for  the  week  and  you  will  b':^  given  a  new  book  in  that  subject  that  you 
must  pay  for. 

11.  If  your  teacher  is  busy,  you  can  play  basketball  in  the  gym.    If  you  act 
inappropriately  in  the  g>m,  tne  privilege  will  be  discontinued. 

12.  You  can  not  get  Homes tudy  through  teachers  other  than  through  the  DLC 
Homestudy  Program. 

13*    All  school  rules  apply  during  Homestudy,  i.e.,  swearing,  smoking,  etc. 

14.  Students  can  not  come  in  during  the  school  day. 

15.  If  you  are  caught  cheating,  or  writing  any  random  answer,  then  you  will 
receive  double  work  for  the  following  week. 

I  understand  what  is  expected  of  me  on  Homestudy. 

Teacher  signature 

57:: 
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EXHIBIT  100 


Vocational  Guidelines 


Abbreviations  Vocational  Rehauilitatlon  Money 

V  -  RECEIVES  VOCATIONAL  MONEY  SOPHOMORE  -  $30/month 

J  -  HAS  A  JOB  JUNIOR  -  $40/month 

N  -  VOCATIONAL  FORMS  NOT  IN  SENIOR  -  $50/month 

T  -  TOO  YOUNG 

Students  will  receive  a  stipend  every  two  weeks. 

Grade        Amount  Stipend/week  -  1/2  days  attended  vocational  training 

1/2  amount  Homestudy  work  completed 


Training 

full 

9/10 

8/10 

7/10 

6/10 

Homestudy 

full 

5/6 

4/6 

SOPHOMORE 

3.75 

3.37 

3.00 

2.62 

2.25 

JUNIOR 

5.00 

4.50 

4.00 

3.50 

3.00 

SENIOR 

6.25 

5.62 

5.00 

4.37 

3.45 

Studentr  will  receive  their  full  stipends  at  the  end  of  each  two-week  period  by 
following  the  rules  below. 

1.  Completion  of  all  Homestudy  work,  with  80$  accuracy. 

2.  Attendance  at  their  weekly  Homestudy  appointment,  2:30-4:30. 

3.  Full  attendance  on  vocational  training,  i.e., 

a)  Job  seeking-one  month,  must  show  progress. 

b)  On  the  job  training  -  DAVC,  District  Carpentry,  etc. 

Otherwise  a  partial  stipend  will  be  given  as  indicated  in  the  chart  above. 

Students  can  receive  a  partial  stipend  according  to  the  above  chart.  For 
example,  if  a  sophomore  student  completes  five  out  of  six  subjects  he  or  she 
will  receive  $3.00  for  his  or  her  Homestudy  portion.    If  the  same  student 
completed  eight  out  of  ten  days  satisfactorily  at  his  or  her  vocational 
pla  ement  then  he  wouli  receive  $3*00  and  a  total  of  $6.00  for  the  week. 

If  the  student  misses  his  or  her  Homestudy  appointment  or  completes  less  than 
the  above  chart  then  he  or  she  will  receive  no  stipend  for  the  week. 

I    understand  the  above  guidelines. 


Student  signature  date 
Teacher 

5';. 
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EXHIBIT  101 


Pioneer  Adult  Rehabilitation  Center 
Basic  Information  Sheet 


Organization: 
Governing  Body: 
Location: 
Director: 

Target  Population: 
Primary  Service  Area: 
Center's  Purpose: 


Service  Time: 
Staff  Members: 


Programs  and  Services 
Offered: 


Fimdin^  Sources: 


Enrollment: 


Community  Job 

Placement  Income: 


Updated:  1/5/87 
Pioneer  Adult  Rehabilitation  Center 
Davis  County  School  District 
i*35  South  Main    Clearfield,  Utah  8^1015 
Robert  P.  Daniels 

Handicapped  Adults  16  years  and  older 
Davis  County 

To  provide  occupational  skill  training, 
vocational  training,  work  activities,  employmrnt 
services  and  vocational  evaluation  supported  by 
social  ano  personal  adjustment  training  to 
handicapped  adults  so  they  nay  gain  the  skills 
required  to  function  at  the  highest  level  of 
social  and  economic  independence. 

Six  hours  per  day,  2^0  days  per  calendar  year 

T.;enty-eight  full  time  plus  one  university 
graduate  intern 

3200  +  volunteer  hours  annually 


Vocational  Evaluation 
Work  Activities 
Sheltered  Employment 
Work  Adjustment 


Occupational  Skills  Training 
Community  Job  Placement 
Supported  Employment 
Speech  Therapy 


JTPA 

United  Way 

Division  of  Services  to  the  Handicapped 

Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Special  Education  Funds 

Vocational  Education  Fu»nds 

Adult  Education  Funds 

Production  Contracts 

Private  Tuitions 

Over  BvjO  handicapped  clients  are  enrolled  an< 
receiving  direct  services  annually. 


Over  2.94  million  dollars  since  1976 
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EXHIBIT  102 

Pioneer  Adult  Rehabilitation  Center 
Occupational  Skill  Training  Prograjis 


The  Pioneer  Adult  Rehabilitation  Center's  Cjcupational  Skill  Training  Programs 
provide  job  level  competency  training  in  Medical  Housekeeping,  Dietary  Service, 
and  Industrial  Laundry.    Students  are  trained  in  the  actual  work  setting  and 
are  instructed  in  the  specific  skills  necessary  to  obtain  and  maintain 
comriiunity  employment.    Areas  of  instruction  include:    Skills  specific  to  each 
occupation,  job  maintenance  skills,  and  job  search  skills.    If  the  student  or 
instructor  feels  that  any  other  areas  are  needed  for  successful  employment, 
then  these  are  incorporated  into  the  student's  employability  plan. 

Movement  through  the  program  occurs  in  five  stages. 

Two  Week  Evaluation.    During  this  time  each  student  is  introduced  to  staff  and 
oriented  to  the  hospital.    Pre^-testing  is  done  in  both  occupational  and  job 
maintenance  skill  areas.    Observations  of  hospital  workers  and  some  specific 
skill  training  introduce  the  student  to  the  chosen  occupation,  and  helps  both 
the  instructor  and  ctudent  assess  the  student's  ability  in  the  training  area. 
At  the  end  of  the  two  week  evaluation  period,  determination  is  made  as  to 
whether  or  not  in  that  skill  area  is  most  appropriate  for  that  student. 

Skill  Area  Training.    In  the  second  phase  of  training,  the  student  receives 
specific  instructions  and  practice  in  all  skill  areas  of  their  training 
program,  and  also  in  needed  job  maintenance  and  job  search  areas.    Lessons  are 
given  in  the  classroom  and  unoccupied  hospital  work  areas.    Supervised  practice 
is  carried  out  in  regular  hospital  work  areas. 

Pre-transition.    When  students  begin  reaching  proficiency  in  skill  areas,  they 
are  placed  under  the  supervision  of  hospital  supervisors  for  one  to  two  days. 
The  hospital  supervisor  evaluates  performance  and  the  results  are  used  to 
improve  low  skill  areas •    During  tnis  time  students  also  receive  their  mastery 
testing  in  all  areas. 

Transition.    When  the  student  has  hat  successful  pre-transitions,  passed  all 
mastery  tests,  and  demonstrates  work  quality  and  quantity  within  norm  levels, 
he  or  she  is  placed  under  direct  supervision  of  the  facility's  staff  for  one  to 
two  weeks  for  an  evaluation  of  his       her  placement  readiness.    Students  are 
evaluated  by  the  regular  facility  staff  and  work  eight  hour  shifts  and  weekends 
if  necessary.    If  transition  performance  is  satisfactory,  the  student  is  put  on 
placement.     If  performance  is  not  satisfactory,  the  student  is  returned  to  the 
program  and  further  instruction  is  provided  in  low  skill  areas. 

Placement.    Upon  successfii]  completion  of  transition,  the  person  is  helped  by 
PARC  staff  to  find  a  job  in  an  appropriate  community  setting.    The  goal  of  the 
program  is  placement.    To  reach  our  goal  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  place 
studencs  in  surrounding  areas,  since  jobs  in  the  actual  training  facility  are 
limited.    Both  the  student  and  his  or  her  parents  must  be  prepared  for  the 
student  to  be  placed  in  another  location.    Total  support  of  the  training 
program  by  a  student's  parents  is  necessary  for  "Placement  success.    If  the 
student  does  not  desire  to  be  placed  in  the  area  xn  which  he  or  she  has  been 
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EXHIBIT  102,  contd. 


trained,  then  the  specir:.c  program  is  not  fo*-  them  and  further  training  in 
another  area  should  be  discussed  with  the  counselor. 

The  training  programs  are  designed  to  be  three  months  long.    However,  this  time 
may  vary  according  to  individual  student  needs  and  abilities.    Hours  are  8:00 
a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  for  evalua'-.ion  and  skill  training 
levels.    Pre- transition  and  transition  hours  are  extended  to  eight  hour  days 
with  rotating  weekends  (^f  needed)  in  accordance  with  regular  facility  hears. 
It  IS  extremely  important  for  students  to  become  adjusted  to  working  eight  hour 
days  and  rotating  weekends,  as  they  may  need  to  do  this  when  they  become 
employed.    Students  must  be  able  and  willing  to  work  weekends  to  be  accepted 
into  the  program. 

Neither  the  Pioneer  Adult  Rehabilitation  Center  or  Lakeview  Hospital  pay 
students  wages.    Maintenance  money  for  students  may  be  arranged  through  the 
students'  Division  of  Rehabilitation  Counselor.    If  funds  are  available, 
students  may  be  placed  on  JTPA  and  receive  a  minimal  support  payment.  JTPA 
funds  are  generally  reserved  for  those  students  nearing  transition  status  or 
who  are  in  the  most  financial  need.    To  enter  the  program,  students  must 
qualify  for  funding  through  the  Davis  County  School  District,  Division  of 
Rehabilitation  Services,  or  JTPA. 

Students  are  not  covered  by  hospital  insurance,  and  they  must  have  some  type  of 
insurance  coverage  before  entering  the  prograr.    This  coverage  may  be  either 
through  parents  or  purchased  through  the  School  District.     (More  information  is 
available. ) 

The  student  must  be  able  to  provide  their  own  transportation.    Uniforms  are 
furnished  to  the  student  while  he/she  is  in  the  program  and  they  must  be 
returned  at  the  completion  of  training.    Lunches  may  be  carried  or  bought. 
Students  receive  a  discount  through  the  Lakeview  cafeteria. 


The  programs  are  located  at:    Lakeview  Hospital 

630  East  Medical  Drive 
Bountiful,  UT  84010 
Room  445 


5/r 
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WHY  ARE  THESE  PROJECTS  AND  PROGRAMS  EFFECTIVE? 

Effective  Schools  Research 

In  analyzing  the  impact  of  the  Carl  D,  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  on 
the  vocational  preparation  of  students  with  handicaps,  discussions  too 
frequently  begin  and  end  on  the  subject  of  money.    While  funding  is  obviously 
important,  the  program  design,  staff  allocation,  and  instructional  techniques 
selected  to  help  special  education  students  succeed  in  .nainstream  vocational 
programs  also  deserve  concentrated  attention. 

Research  indicates  that  effective  schools  are  characterized  by  educational 
leadership,  an  orderly  "climate,"  high  achievement  expectations,  systematic 
monitoring  of  stucent  performance,  and  an  emphasis  on  basic  skills.    Bickel  and 
Bickel  (1986)  stated  that 

in  effective  schools,  the  principal  or  other  administrative  personnel 
provide  leadership  by  demonstrating  commitment  to  goals,  coupled  with 
flexibility  in  pursuing  them.    There  is  also  an  emphasis  on  outcomes  over 
procedures,  high  levels  of  informal  interaction,  and  the  use  of 
problem-solving  and  program  evaluation  techniques. .. .Effective  schools 
also  have  clear  and  consistent  policies.    These  policies  emphasize  shared 
responsibility  for  the  overall  school  climate.    Administrators  and 
teachers  in  effective  schools  communicate  expectations  for  success. 

Perkey  and  Degen  (1985)  also  summarized  factors  associated  with  "good" 
scnools.    These  factors  include: 

1.  School  site  management.    The  school's  administrators  and  staff  have 
considerable  freedom  to  determine  exactly  how  to  increase  student 
performance. 

2.  Leadership.  This  leadership  may  come  from  the  principal  or  from 
others  on  the  staff. 

3.  A  high  degree  of  staff  stability.  Moving  teachers  from  school  to 
school  may  destroy  the  cohesion  necessary  to  develop  a  productive 
school  culture.  Routine  transfers  of  principals  may  be  even  more 
detrimental,  because  they  set  the  tone  in  most  schools. 

4.  Curriculum  organization  and  articulation.  In  secondary  schools, 
planned  and  purposeful  courses  seem  to  be  more  helpful  than  many 
electives  with  few  requirements. 

5.  School-wide  staff  de\elopment.    School-wide  staff  development  can  help 
create  a  new  school  culture  by  removing  teachers  from  their  daily 
routines  so  that  they  can  interact  with  different  people,  develop  a 
common  language,  and  forge  common  understandings  and  goals.  Effective 
Effective  staff  development  should  also  be  closely  related  to  the 


school's  instructional  program  ai>d  to  needs  the  teachers  have 
expressed 

6,  Parental  and  community  involvemerit  and  support.    Effective  schools 
include  parents  and  the  joraraunity  "'n  the  decision  making  process. 
Their  commitment  and  support  usually  follow. 

7.  School-wide  recognition  of  academic  success.    Effective  schools  use 
awards  and  symbols  such  as  trophies  to  recognize  academic  achievement. 

8,  Maximized  learning  time.    In  effective  schools,  students  spend  more 
time  on  school  work  than  those  in  less  effective  schools, 

9.  District  support.    Change  at  the  building  level  will  be  limited  unless 
the  central  office  supports  it, 

10,  Collaborative  planning  and  collegial  relationships.  School 
improvement  is  more  l?Kely  to  succeed  if  teachers  and  administrators 
make  decisions  together  and  share  ideas  and  information, 

11,  Sense  of  community.    The  sense  of  being  a  recognizable  membe*"  of  a 
distinct,  supportive  community  tends  to  reduce  alienation  and  incr  >ase 
achievement.    Schools  can  build  this  feeling  of  belonging  and  security 
by  using  ceremony  and  symbols.    The  sense  of  community  is  important 
because  neither  alienated  students  :ior  teachers  dissatisfied  with 
their  jobs  will  perform  well, 

12,  Clear  goals  and  high  expectations  that  are  commonly  shared.  Clear 
goals  allow  people  to  focus  their  energy.    High  expectations  of 
student  achievement  and  performance  are  likewise  important,  but  if 
these  expectations  are  too  high  or  inflexible  they  may  drive  some 
scudents  out  of  3chool, 

13-    Order  and  discipline.    Rules,  once  agreed  upon,  must  be  enforced  fairly 
and  consistently  so  that  the  students  feel  they  are  treated  equitably. 

At  the  instructional  level,  research  has  also  demonstrated  that  some 
.eacher  behaviors  are  more  effective  than  others,    Rosenshine  (1983),  for 
example,  found  that  six  instructional  techniques  are  practiced  by  effective 
teachers: 

1,  Review  and  check  the  previous  day's  work,  and  reteach  if  necessary, 

2,  Present  new  content/skills  systematically. 

3,  Build  in  opportunities  for  initial  studer ^  practice,  and  check 
for  understanding. 

^,    Provide  feedback  and  corrections,  and  reteach  if  necessary, 

5.    Build  in  systematic  opportunities  for  students  to  practice 
Independently. 


6.    Review  weekly  and  monthly. 
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Hunter  (1984)  stressed  the  importance  of  providing  guided  practice, 
modeling  the  new  process  or  product  that  students  are  expected  to  learn,  and 
checking  for  understanding. 
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Effective  Vocational  Preparation  for  Special  Education  Students 

The  striking  thing  about  this  brief  summary  of  -^excellence"  research 
presented  above  is  that  it  reflects  in  large  measure  what  VSC  staff  found  when 
they  visited  the  projects  and  programs  described  in  this  handbook. 

In  each  case,  administrators,  the  school  board  and  tne  community  support 
the  effort.    This  support  is  both  verbal  and  tangible.    Sufficient  resource^ 
are  allocated  to  do  the  job  right.    Perkins  Act  funds  are  incorporated  into 
cost  effective  and  imaginative  service  delivery  systems. 

Staffing  patterns  also  display  certain  commonalities.    In  each  case, 
specific  staff  are  assigned  to  provide  the  services  necessary  to  help  special 
education  students  receive  appropriate  vocational  preparation.    These  staff 
assignments  are  not  "add  ons"  to  an  already  full  work  day,  but  represent  major 
portions  of  certain  individuals'  job  duties. 

A  common  thread  also  weaves  through  the  more  specific  techniques  used  by 
these  exemplary  approaches.    For  example,  to  meet  the  "notification"  mandate, 
staff  at  all  sites  not  only  communicate  by  mail  with  the  parents  of  special 
education  students,  but  hold  formal  face  to  face  orientation  meetings  that 
involve  both  the  parents  and  their  children.    This  orientation  leads  to  the 
development  of  specific  plans  that  are  incorporated  into  each  student's 
Individualized  Educational  Program  required  by  PL  9^-142. 

These  exemplary  approaches  meet  the  Perkins  Act's  "assessment"  mandate  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  but  within  that  diversity,  common  elements  emerge: 

1.  Staff  individualize  at  least  a  portion  of  each  student's  assessment 
in  order  to  address  his  or  her  specific  needs  and  interests. 

2.  Each  student  receives  detailed  feedback  about  his  or  her  performance 
and  its  implications  for  possible  career  options  and  courses  of 
training. 

3.  Each  student's  parents  receives  detailed  feedback  about  their  child's 
performance,  and  its  implications  for  future  program  options. 

4.  Assessment  results  have  an  impact  on  the  development*  and  implementa- 
tion of  educational  programming  for  each  special  education  student. 
This  impact  is  readily  apparent  in  the  evolving  content  of  each 
student's  lEP  over  a  period  of  years. 


5.    Assessment  is  not  done  only  once,  but  is  earned  out  at  varying 

levels  of  intensity  throughout  each  student's  high  school  expei^ience. 

To  meet  the  Perkins  Act's  mandate  to  provide  appropriate  special  services 
to  vocationally  mainstrearaed  special  education  students,  these  exemplary 
efforts  identifie-^  specific  staff  and  gave  them  the  responsibility  and  the 
authority  to  organize,  coordinate,  facilitate  and/or  directly  provide  such 
services.    Students  receive  assistance  both  within  and  outside  the  vocational 
class  setting.    Such  assistance  includes  tutoring,  directed  practice,  provision 
of  alternate  test  taking  methodology,  adapted  instructional  materials,  and 
instruction  in  the  lease  restrictive  environi^ent .    Several  of  these  exemplary 
approaches  place  a  heavy  emphasis  on  community  based  vocational  training  for 
the  special  education  student?  th3y  serve.    This  training  is  not  just  "woaiv 
experience,"  but  actual  skill  training  in  an  employment  setting.  These 
exemplary  approaches  also  treat  "transition"  as  an  important  element  of 
educational  programming.    Students  lEPs  reflect  this  emphasis  on  post  school 
goals,  and  document  the  steps  taken  to  attain  them. 

Lastly,  these  programs  are  characterized  by  an  absence  of  "turf"  battles 
between  departments  and  staff  that  often  impede  effective  programming.  The 
diverse  professional  disciplines  within  the  school  share  ownership  of  the 
students'  problems  and  successes.    They  also  develop  and  sustain  ongoing 
working  relationships  with  community  based  adult  service  agencies  and  with 
postsecondary  education/training  organizations  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
students'  transition  to  appropriate  post-high  school  options. 

Like  all  human  endeavors,  these  programs  and  projects  are  not  perfect. 
Staff  members  continually  strive  to  improve  coordination,  their  own  skill 
levels,  support  services  to  students,  and  the  curriculum  they  teach.  Staff 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  their  approaches,  and  use  the  resulting  data  to 
guide  improvement  efforts- 

Several  programs/projects  have  faced,  and  thus  far  overcome,  funding 
problems.    Staff  sometimes  feel  that  they  have  a  long  wa>  to  go  in  developing 
interprofessional  and  interagency  relationships.    Some  feel  that  they  are  not 
meeting  the  individual  vocational  preparation  needs  of  all  their  special 
education  students  as  effectively  as  they  might.    Nonetheless,  the  educators 
involved  with  these  projects  and  programs  are  obviously  dedicated  to  serving 
special  needs  students.    They  display  a  high  degree  of  goal  directed  behavior, 
intense  effort,  and  concern  with  results  (studerr   growth  in  personal  and 
vocational  skills)  that  can  truly  serve  as  models  for  others  to  emulate. 

c:  .  - 
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